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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE firft Edition of the following Work 

was printed in the end of the year 
1775, and in the beginning of the year 
1776. Through the greater part of the 
Book, therefore, whenever the prefent ftate 
of things is mentioned, it is to be underftood 
of the ftate they were in, either about that 
time, or at fome earlier period, during the 
time I was employed in writing the Book. 
To this third Edition, however, I have made 
feveral additions, particularly to the chapter 
upon Drawbacks, and to that upon Bounties; 
likewife a new chapter entitled, The Cozclu- 
fron of the Mercantile Syftem; and a new 
aiticle to the chapter upon the expences of 
the fovereign. In all thefe additions, she 
: present. fate of things means always the ftate 
if am: which they were during the year 1783 
“and the. -beginning of the prefent year 1784. 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


HE annual labour of every nation is the 

| fund which originally fupplies it with 

all the necéffaries and conveniencies of 

life which it annually confumes, and which con- 

fit always either in the immediate produce of 

that labour, or in what is purchafed with that 
produce from other nations. 

Acgorpine therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller 
proportton to the number of thofe who are to 
confume it; the nation will be better or worfe 
fupplied with all the neceffaries and conveni- 
encies for which it has occafion. 

Bur this proportion muit in, every nation be 
regulated by two different circumftances; firtt, 
“by, the fkill, een and omen with which | 
nea e B its 
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Iatreduét. its labour is generally applied; and, fecondly,. 


by the proportion between the number of thofe 
who are‘employed in wfeful labour, and that of 
thofe who are not fo employed. Whatever be 
the. fou, cHmate;-or extent of ‘territory. of any 
particular nation, the abundance or {cantinefs of 
its annual fupply. muft, in that particular fitua- 
tion, depend upon thofe two circumftances. 
“Pg abundance or {cantinefs of this fupply too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thote 
two circumftances than upon the latter. Among 
the favage nations of hunters and fithers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or lefs 
employed in ufeful labour, and.endeavours to 
provide, as well as he can, the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of Jife, for himfelf, or fuch of. his 
fumily or tribe as are either too old, or tao young, 
@r.too infirm to go a.hunting and fifhing. Such 
nations, however, -are fo milerally poor, that, 
from mere want, they are fréquently reduced, or, 
at leaft, think themfelves reduced, to the-necet- 
fity jometimes of directly deftroying, and fome- 
tunes of abandoning their infants, their old peo- 
ple, and thole afhicted with lingering. difeafes, to 
perifh with hunger, er to be, devoured by wild 
beafts. Among civilized and thriving nations, 
on the contrary, ; though a.great number of people 
do not labour at all, many of whom.confume.the 
produce of ten times, frequently, of a hundred 
times more labour than the greater. part of thofe 
who work; yet the, produce. of the whole labour 
of the fociety is fo great, that all are often abun- 
dantly, {upplied, and a. workman even of the. 
 Yoweft 
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loweft and pooreft order, if he is frugal and in- 
duftrious, may enjoy a greater fhare of the ne- 
ceffaries and conveniencies of life than it 1s pof- 
fible fer any favage to acquire. 

Tue caufes of this improvement, in the pre- 
ductive powers of labour, and the order, accord~ 
ing to which its produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different ranks and conditions of men 
in the fociety, make the fubject of the Firft Book 
of this Inquiry. 
 Wauarever be the actual ftate of the fkill; 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour ig 
applied in any nation, the abundance or fcanti- 
ne{s of its annual fupply mutt depend, during thé 
continuance of that ftate, upon the preportion 
between the number of thofe who are annually 
employed in ufeful labour, and that of thofe who 
are not fo employed. The number of ufeful and 
productive labourers, it will hereafter appear, is 
every where in propértion to the quantity of ca~ 
pital ftock which is employed in fetting them te 
work, and to thé particular Way in which it ig 
fo employed. The Second Book, therefore, treats 
of the nature of capital ftock, of the manner in 
whieh it is gradually accumulated, and of thé 
different quantities of labour which it puts into 
motion, acceding to the different ways in which 
it is employed. | 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to fkill, 


dexterity, aid judgment, in the application of 


labour, have followed very different plans 1n ‘the 
general conduct: or- direction of ‘it; and thofe 
plas have not as been equally favourable to the 
| . os -Be | greatnels 
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greatnefs of its produce.. The policy of fome 
nations has given extraordinary encouragement 
to the induftry of the country; that of others to 
the induftry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every fort of 
induftry. Since the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, the policy of Europe has been more favour- 
able. to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
induftry of towns; than to agriculture, the in- 
duftry of the country. -The circumftances which 
feem to have introduced and eftablifhed this po- 
licy are explained in the Third Book, 

‘TwouGu thofe different plans were, perhaps, 
firt introduced by the private interefts and pre- 
judices of particular orders of men, without any 
repard to, or forefight of, their coniequences 
upon the general welfare of the fociety; yet they 
have given occafion to very different theories 
of political ceconomy ; of which fome magnify 


the importance of that industry which. is carried 


on in towns, others of that which is carried on in 
the country. Thofe theories have had a confi- 
derable influence, not only upon the opinions of 
men of learning, but upon the public conduct of 
princes and fovereign itates. I have endeavour- 
ed, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and 
diftinétly as I can, thoie different theories, and 
the principal effects which they have produced.in 
different ages and nations. 

To explain in what has confifted the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what has been 
the nature of thofe funds, which, in different ages 
and nations, have fupplied their annual confump 
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tion, is the object of thefe Four firft Books. The 
Fifth and laft Book treats of the revenue of the 
fovereign, or commonwealth, In this Book I 
have endeavoured to fhow; firft, what are the 
neceffary expences of the fovereign, or commen- 
wealth ; which of thofe expences ought to be de- 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
fociety ; and which of them, by that of fome par- 
ticular part only, or of fome particular rnembers 
of it: fecondly, what are the different methods 
in which the whole fociety may be made to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expences incum- 
bent on the whole fociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each 
of thofe methods: and, thirdly and laftly, what 
are the reafons and caufes which have induced 
almoft all modern governments to mortgage 
fome part of this revenue, or to contract debts, 
and what have been the effects of thofe debts 
upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
Jand and labour of the fociety. 
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f the Caufes of Improvement in the produc- 
tive Powers of Labour, and’ of the Order 
| according to which its Produce is naturally 
| diftributed among the different Ranks of 
_ the People. | 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Divifion of Labour. 
OOb SHE greateft improvement in the produc- 
ie tive powers of labour, and the greater 
i. part of the fill, dexterity, and judgment with 


which it is any where directed, or applied, feem 
to have been the effects of the divifion of la- 
bour. - : 

Tue effects of the divifion of labour, in the 
general bufinefs of fociety, will be more eafily 
underftood, by confidering in what manner it 
operates in fome particular manufactures. It is 
commonly fuppofed to ‘be carried: furtheft in 
fome very trifling ones; not perhaps that it 
really is carried further in them than in others of 
more importance: but in thofe trifling manufac- 
tures which are deftined to fupply the fmall] 
wahts of but a {mall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen muft neceffarily ‘be {mall ;. 
and thofe employed in every different branch of 
the work can often be collected ’ into ‘the fame 

~ ~ workhoufe, 
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workhoufe, and placed at once under the view of © oar 


the fpeétator. In thofe great manufactures, ‘on 
the contrary, which are: defined to fupply the 
great wants of the great body of the people, 
every different branch of the work empleys,-fo 
great a number of workmen, that i it is impoffible 
to colleé& them all into the fame workhoufe,, We 
can feldom fee more, at one'time, than thofe’em- 
ployed in one fingle branch. Though’ in fuch 
manufactures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, 
than in thofe ofa more trifling nature, the divi- 
fion is not near fo obvious, and has accordingly 
been much lefs obferved. 

To take an.example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufacture; but one in which the divi- 
fion of labour. has been very often taken notice 
of, the trade of the pin-maker; a workman not 
educated to this bufinefs (which the divifion of 
labour has rendered a diftiné trade), ner ac- 
quainted with the ule of the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the fame divi- 
fion of labour has probably given occafion), 
could fcarce, perhaps, with his en induftry, 
make one pin.in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty. . But in the way in which this 
bufinefs is now carried on, not. only the whole 
work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part 
are. likewife peculiar trades, One man’ draws 
out, the wire, another ftraights i it, a third cuts it, 
a fourth points it, a fifth panded it at the top for 
receiving, the head; to make the head requires 
B 4 two 
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BOOK two or three diftin& operations; to. put it on, is 
teomyomed a peculiar bufinefs, to whiten the pins 3s another ; 
it is. even. a trade by. itfelf te put them into the 
paper; and the important. bufinefs. of making 2 
pin is, in this manner, divided. inte about eigh- 
teen diftinct operatiqns, which, in fome manu- 
factories are all performed by diftin&t hands, 
though in others the: fame man will fometimes 
perform two or three of them, I have feen a 
fmall, manufactory of this kind where ten men 
only were employed, and where fome of them 
confequently performed two or three diftinct 
operations, But though they were very poor, 
and. therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the neceffary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themfelves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day, There 
are in a pound upwards of four thoufand pins of 
a middling fize. Thofe ten perfons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thoufand pins ina day, Each perfon, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand 
pins, might be confidered as making four thou- 
fand eight hundred: pins in a day. . But if they 
had all wrought as and independently, 
and without any of them having. been educated 
to this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly. could not 
each of them have.made twenty, perhaps not one. 
pin in. arday; that 1s, certainly, not the twa. 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thou- 
fand ‘eight. hundredth part of what. they are, at. 
prefent capable of oii in sonfequence of 
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a proper divifion and combination, of their differ ee 
ent operations. . : ea es 
In every other art and manufacture, the: effects 
of the divifion of labour-are fimilar to what they: 
are in this -very trifling one ; though, in many: of 
them, the Jabour can neither be fo much fubdi~ 
vided,: nor reduced to fo: great-a fimplicity’ of 
operation. The divifion of labour, however, fo 
far as it can be introduced, occafions, in every. 
art, a proportionable increafe of the. productive 
powers of labour. The feparation of different 
trades and employments from one another, feems 
to have taken place, in confequence of this ad- 
vantage. This feparation too 1s generally carried 
furthett in thofe countries which enjoy the hicheft 
degree of induftry and improvement; what is'the 
ark of one man in a rude ftate of fociety, being 
generally that of feveral in an: improved one. 
In every improved fociety, the farmer is gene- 
rally nothing but g farmer; the manufacturer, 
nothing but a manufecturer. The labour too 
which is neceffary to produce any one complete 
manufacture, is almoft always divided among a 
great number of hands. Elow mary. afercitt 
trades are employed in each branch of the linen’ 
and*woollen manufactures, from the growets of 
the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
{moothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dreff’- 
ers of the eloth! ‘The nature of agriculture; in- 
deed, does not admit of fo’many fubdivificns ‘of 
labour, nor’ of fo complete’ feparatidn. of one 
bufihefs from another, as riamufadtures, Tt is: 
| _ to feparate fo entirely, the bufinels of 
the 
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BOOK thé prazier from that of the.corn-farmer,-as the 
u—~—» trade of thé carpenter is commonly : ‘feparatei 
from that of the fmith. The f{pinder: is..almoft 
always a diftiné perfon. from the weaver. but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the fower of: the 
feed, and the reaper of the. corn,.are: often’ the 
fame... The occafions for thofe different forts of 
Aabour returning with the different feafons of the 
-year, it is impoffible that one man fhould be con- 
ftantly employed in any one of them. . This im- 
poflibility of making fo complete and entire a fe- 
paration-of all the different branches of labour 
employed in agriculture, 1s perhaps the reafon why 
the improvement of the productive. powers of la- 
bour in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufactures. The moft 
opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture as well asin manufac- 
tures; but they are commonly more diftin- 
guifhed by their fuperiority jn the latter than in 
the former. Their lands are in .general better 
cultivated, and having more labour:and expence 
beftowed upon them, produce more in, propor- 
tion to the extent and natural fertility of the 
ground. © But this fuperiority of produce is fel- 
dom much more than in proportion to, the fipe- 
riority of labour and expence. In agriculture, 
the labour of the rich country is.-not, always 
rouch more productive than that of the-poox ; or, 
at leaft, it is never fo much more productive, as 
it commonly is in manufactures. .The corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the fame degree of goodnefs, come “cheaper, to . 
Oo  narker® 
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market than. that of the poor. The corn of Po- 
land, in the fame degree of poodnefs, is as cheap 
as that of France, notwithftanding the fuperior 
opulence and zmprovement of the latter country. 
The corn: of France is, in the corn provinces, 
fully.as good, and in moft years nearly about the 
fame price with the corn of England, though, in 
opulence and improvement, France is perhaps 
inferior to England. ‘The corti-lands of Eng- 
Jand, however, are better cultivated than thofe of 
France, andthe corn-lands of France are faid to 
be much better cultivated than thofe of Poland. 
But’ though the poor country, notwithftanding 
the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in fome 
meafure, rival the rich in the cheapnefs and 
goodnefs of its corn, it can pretend to no fuch 
competition in its manufactures ;. at leaft if thofe 
manufactures fuit the foil, climate, and fituation 
of the rich country. The filks of France are 
better and cheaper than thofe of England, be- 
caufe the filk manufacture, at leaft under the 
prefent high duties upon the importation of raw 
filk, does not fo well fuit the climate of England 
as that of France. But the hard-ware and the 
coarfe woollens of England are beyond all com- 
parifon fuperior to thofe of France, and much 
cheaper too in the fame degree of goodnefs. In 
Poland there are faid to be fearce any manufac- 
tures of any kind, a few of thafe coarfer houfehold 
manufactures excepted, without which no coun- 
try can well fubfift. 


_ Turs great increafe of the quantity of work, 
which, in omen of the divifion of labour, 
| the 
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BOOK habit of fauntering and of indolent carelefs ap- 
phcation, which is naturally, or rather neceffa- 
rily acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and.his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty dif- 
ferent ways almoft every day of his life ; renders 
him almoft always flothful and lazy, and inca- 
pable of any vigorous application even on the 
moft prefling occafions. Independent, therefore, 
of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this caule 
alone muft always reduce confiderably the quan- 
tity of work which he is capable of performing. 

Txrrpzy, and laftly, every body muft be fen- 
fible how much labour is facilitated and abridged 
by the application of proper machinery. It is 
unneceffary to give any example. I fhall only ob- 
ferve, therefore, that the invention of all thofe 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated 
and abridged, feems to have been originally 
owing to the divifion of labour. Men are much 
more likely to. difcover eafier and readier me- 
thods of attaining any object, when the whole 
attention of their minds is directed towards that 
fingle object, than when it is diffipated among. a 
great variety of things. But in confequence of 
the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be direéted towards 
fome one very fimple objet. It is naturally to 
be expedted, therefore, that fome one or other of 
thofe-who are employed in each particular branch 
of labour fhould foon find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing their ‘own particular 
work, whereyer the nature of ic’admits of fuch. 

improvement. 
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improvement. .A great part. of the machines ©H 4» 
made ufe of.in thofe manufactures in which la- ———ws 
bour is moft fubdivided, were originally the in- 
ventions of cofnmon workmen, who, being each 
of them employed in fome very fimple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding 
out eafier and readier methods of performing it.’ 
Whoever has been much acciftomed to vifit fuch 
nyanufactures, muft frequently have been fhewn 
very pfetty inachines, which were the inventions 
of fuch workmen, in order to facilitate and 
quicken their own particular part of the 

In the firft fire-engines, a boy was conftantly 
ployed to open and fhut alternately the commu~' 
nication between the boiler-and the cylinder, ac< 
cording as the pifton either afcended or de- 
fcended. One of thofe boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, obferved that, by tying a 
ftring from the handle of the valve which opened 
this communication to another part of the ma- 
chine, the valve would open and fhut without his 
affiftance, and leave him at liberty to divert 
himfelf with’ his play-fellows. One = of the 
greateft improvements*that has been made upon 
this machine, fince ‘it was firft invented, was in 
this manner the difcovery of a ney. who wanted 
to fave his own labour, 


“ALL the improveme nts in ‘machinery, Hi 
éver,, have. by no means been the inventioris 6f- 
thofe whe had occalion to ufe the machines, 
Many improvements have been made by the 

. “of. the makers. of. the ‘machines, when 
ae: to 
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tity of theirs. He fupplies them abundantly © #4 P- 
with what they have occafion for, and they o~— 


accommodate him as amply with what he has 

occafion for, and a general plenty diffufes irfeif 

through all the different ranks of the fociety. 
Osszrve the accommodation of the moft com- 


mon artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and 


thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whofe induftry a part, 
though but a {mall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarfe and 
rough as it may appear, is the produce of the 
joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. 
The fhepherd, the forter of the wool, the wool 
comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the 
{pinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreffer, with 
many others, muift all join their different arts in 
order to complete even this homely production. 
How many merchants and carriers, befides, muft 
have been employed in tranfporting the mate- 
rials from fome of thofe workmen to others who 
oftgg live in a very diftant part of the country! 
how much commerce and navigation in parti- 
cular,* how many fhip-builders, failors, fail- 
makers, rope-makers, muft have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs 
made ufe of by the dyer, which often come from 
the remoteft corners of the world! What a 
variety of labour too is neceflary in order to 
produce the tools of the meaneft of thofe work- 
men! To fay nothing of fuch complicated ma- 

Va..I, Cc chines 
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e K chines as the fhip of the failor, the mill of the 
temo fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us 


confider only what a variety of labour is requi- 
fite in order to form that very fimple machine, 
the fhears with which the fhepherd clips the 
wool, The miner, the builder of the furnace 
for {melting the ore, the feller of the timber, 
the burner of the charcoal to be made ufe of in 
the fmelting-houfe, the brick-maker, the brick- 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
mull-wright, the forger, the fmith, muft all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce 
them. Were we to examine, in the fame 
manner, all the different parts of his dreis and 
houfehold furniture, the coarfe linen fhirt which 
he wears next his fkin, the fhoes which cover his 
feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the dif- 
ferent parts which compofe it, the kitchen-grate 
at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
which he makes ufe of fox that purpofe, dug 
from the bowels of the earth, and brought to 
him perhaps by a long fea and a long land 
carriage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knivesgpnd 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he ferves up and divides his victuals, the dif- 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the 
heat and theight, and keeps out the wind and 
the rain, with all the knowledge and art requi- 
fite for preparing that beautifal and happy tn- 
vention, without which thefé northern parts of 
the world could {carce have afforded a very 
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comfortable habitation, together with the*tools © #4 Fs 


of all the different workmen employed in pro- 
ducing thofe different conveniencies; if we ex- 
amine, I fay, all thefe things, and confider what 
a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we fhall be fenfible that without the 
-affiftance and co-operation of many thoufands, 
the very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to, what 
we very falfely imagine, the eafy and fimple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation muft no 
doubt appear extremely fimple and eafy; and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommo- 
dation of an European prince does not always 
fo much exceed that of an induftrious and frugal 
peafant, as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
folute mafter of theelives and liberties of ten 
thoufand naked favages. 


CHAP. Il. 


Of the Principle which gives occafion to the 
Divifion of Labour. 


HIS divifion of labour, from which fo 
many advantages are derived, is not ori- 
ginally the effect of any human wifdom, which 
forefees and intends that general opulence to 
C2 which 
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de which it gives occafion. It is the neceffary, 
teemyenet though very flow and gradual confequence of a 
certain propenfity in human nature which has in 
‘View no fuch extenfive utility; the propenfity 
to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for 

another. | 
Wuetuer this propenfity be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature, of which 
no further account can be given; or whether, 
as feems more probable, it be the neceffary 
confequence of thie faculties of reafon and fpeech, 
it belongs not to our prefent fubje& to enquire. 
It is common to all men, and to be found in 
no other race of animals, which feem to know 
neither this nor any other fpecies of contracts. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the fame 
hare, have fometimes the appearance of aéting in 
fome fort of concert. Each turns her towards 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her 
when his companion turns‘her towards himfelf. 
This, however, is not the effect of any contradt, 
but of the accidental concurrence of their paf- 
fions in the fame object at that particular time. 
Nobody ever faw a dog ®make a fair and delibe- 
rate eachange of one bone for another with 
another dog. Nobody ever faw one animal by 
its geftures and natural cries fignify to another, 
this is mine, that yours; I am willing to give 
this for that. When an animal wants ‘to obtain 
fornething either of a man or of another animal, 
it has no other means of perfuafion but to gain 
the favour of thofe whofe fervice it requires... A 
puppy fawns upon its dam, and a {paniel endea- 
5 vours 
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vours by a thoufand attractions to engage the ©# A P. 
attention of its mafter who is at dinner, ane it 
wants to be fed by him. Man fometimes ufes 
the fame arts with his brethren, and when he 
has no other. means of engaging them to act 
according to his inclinations, endeavours by 
every fervile and fawning attention to obtain 
their good will, He has not time, however, 
to. do this upon every occafion. In civilized 
fociety he ftands at all times in need of the 
co-operation and affiftance of great multi- 
tudes, while his whole life is f{carce fufficient 
to gain the friendihip of a few perfons. In 
almoft every other race of animals each in- 
dividual, when it ts grown up to maturity, is 
intirely independent, and in its natural ftate has 
occafion for the affiitance of no other living 
creature. But man has almoit conftant occa- 
fion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expect it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to prevail if he 
can intereft their felf-love in his favour, and 
thew them thar it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Who- 
ever offers to another a fergain of any kind, 
propofes to do this, Give me that which I 
want, and you fhall have this which ypu want, 
is the meaning of every fuch offer; and it is in 
this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of thofe good offices which 
we ftand in need of. It is not from the benevo- 
lence, of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
shat we expect our dinner, but from their 
: C 3 regard 
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BOOK regard to their own intereft. We addrefs our- 
felves, not to their humanity but to their felf- 
love, and never talk to them of our own 
Fceffities but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar chufes to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even 
a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of well-difpofed people, indeed, 
fupplies him with the whole fund of his fub- 
fiftence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the neceffaries of life 
which he has occafion for, it neither does nor 
can provide him with them as he has occafion 
for them. The greater part of his occafional 
wants are fupplied in the fame manner as thofe 
of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by 
purchafe. With the money which one man 
gives him he purchafes food. The old cloaths 
which another beftows upon him he exchanges 
for other old cloaths whichefuit him better, or 
for lodging, or for food, or for money, with 
which he can buy either food, cloaths, or lodg- 
ing, as he has occafion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe, 
that we obtain from"@e another the greater part 
of thofe mutual good offices which we ftand in 
need -ofM{o it is “this fame trucking difpofition 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion 
of labour,’ In atribe of hunters ér thepherds 
4 particular perfon makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readinefs and dexterity:than 
any other. He frequently exchanges’ them ‘for 
cattle or for venifon ‘with his companions; and 

: he 
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he finds at laft that he can.in this manner get © ¥ A ® 
more cattle and venifon, than if he himfelf went 
to the field to catch them. From a regard to 
his own intereft, therefore, the making of bows 
and arrows grows to be his chief bufinefs, and 
he becomes a fort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or moveable houfes. He is accuftomed to 
be of ufe in this way to his neighbours, who re- 
ward him in the fame manner with cattle and 
with venifon, till at laft he finds it his intereft 
to dedicate himfelf entirely to this employment, 
and to become a fort of houfe-carpenter. In 
the fame manner a third becomes a fmith or a 
brazier, a fourth a tanner or dreffer of hides or 
fkins, the principal part of the clothing of fa- 
vages. And thus the certainty of being able 
to exchange all that furplus part of the produce 
of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own confumption,efor fuch parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he may have occafion 
for, encourages every man to apply himfelf 
to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius 
he may poffefs for that particular fpecies of bufi- 
nefs. , 

Tue difference of natural talents in different 
men is, in reality, much lefs than we are aware 
of; and the very different genius which, appears 
to diftinguifh men of different profeffions, when 
grown up to maturity, isgnot upon many oc¢ca- 
fions fo much the caufe, as the effect of the 

of labour. The difference between the 
C 4 moft 
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BOOK moft diffimilar chara&ers, between-a philofopher 


and a common {treet porter, for example, feems 
to arife not fo much from nature, as from habit, 
cuftom, and education... When they came into 
the world, and for the firft fix or eight vears of 
their exiftence, they were very much alike, and 
neither their parents nor play-fellows.could per- 
ceive any remarkable difference. About that 
age, or foon after, they come to be employed in 
very different occupations. The difference of 
talents comes then to be taken notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at laft the vanity of the 
pailoiopher is willing to acknowledge {carce any 
refembiance. But without the difpofition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man mutt 
have procured to himfelf every neceffary and 
conveniency of life which he wanted... All muft 
have had the fame duties to perform, and the 
fame work to do, and there could have. been no 
fuch difference of employment as could alone 
give occafion to any great difference of talents. 
As it is this difpofition which forms that dif- 
ference of talents, fo remarkable among men of 
different profeffions, fo it is this fame dtfpofition 
which renders that difference ufeful. Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the 
fame fpecies, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable diftinétion of genius, than what, 
antecedent to cuftom and education, appears to 
take place among men. By nature a philofopher 
is not in genius and qgifpofition half fo different 
from a ftreet porter, as a maftiff is from a grey- 
hound, or a greyhound from a fpaniel, or this 
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laft from a fhepherd’s dog. Thofe. different © 1 A P- 
tribes of animals, however, though all of the — 
fame fpecies, are of fcarce any ufe to- one 
another. The ftrength of the maftiff is not, 
in the leaft, fupported either by the fwiftnefs of 
the greyhound, or by the fagacity of the fpaniel, 
or by the docility of the fhepherd’s dog. The 
effects of thofe different geniufes and talents, for 
want of the power or difpofition to barter and ex- 
change, cannot be brought into a common ftock, 
-and do not in the leaft contribute to thesbetter 
accommodation and conveniency of the fpecies. 
Fach animal is ftill obliged to fupport and de- 
fend itfelf, feparately and independently, and 
derives no fort of advantage from that variety of 
talents with which nature has -diflinguifhed its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the moft 
diffimilar geniufes are of ufe to one another ; the 
different produces of their refpective talents, by 
the general difpofitien to truck, barter, and ex. 
change, being brought, as it were, into a com- 
mon ftock, where every man may purchafe what- 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occafion for. 7 
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the Divifion of Labour is limited by the 
Extent of the Market. 


S itis the power of exchanging that gives 
A occafion to the divifion of labour, fo the 
extent of this divifion mutt always be limited by 
the extent of that power, or, in other words, by 
the extent of the market. When the market is very 
fmall, no perfon can have any encouragement to 
dedicate himfelf entircly to onc employment, 
for want of the power to exchange all that fur- 
plus part of the produce of his own Jabour, 
which 1s over and above his own confumption, 
for fuch parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occafion for. 

THERE are fome forts of induttry, even of the 
loweft kind, which can be“carried on no where 
but inagreat tgwn. <A porter, for example, can 
find employment and fubfiftence in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a 
{phere for him; even an ordinary market town 
is fcarce Jarge enough to afford him conftant 
occupation. In the lone houfes and very fmall 
villages which are fcattered about in fo defert a 
country as the Higifands of Scotland, every 
farmer muft be Bacher baker and brewer for 
his own family. In fuch fituations we can fcarce 
expect to find even a fmith, a carpenter, or a 
mafon, within lefs than twenty miles of another 
of the fame trade. The fcattered families that 

live 
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live at cight or ten miles diftance from the © HA P 
neareft of them, muft learn to perform them- 
felves a great number of little pieces of work, 
for which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the affiftance of thofe workmen. 
Country workmen are almoft every where obliged 
to apply themileives to all the different branches 
of induftry that have fo much affinity to one 
another as to be employed about the fame fort 
of materials. A country carpenter deals in every 
fort of work that is made of wood: a country 
{inith in every fort of work that is made of iron. 
The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, 
‘as well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright, a 
cart and waggon maker. The employments of 
the laster are fill more various. It 1s impoffible 
there fhould be fuch a trade as even that of a 
natier in the remote and inland parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at 
the rate of a thoufand nails a day, and three 
hundred working days in the pear, will make 
three hundred thoufand nails in the years But 
in fuch a fituation it would be impoffible to 
difpofe of one thoufand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage 2 more exten- 
five market is opened to every jort of induftry 
than what land-carriage alone can afford it, fo it 
is upon the fea-coaft, and alone the banks of na- 
vigable rivers, that induftry of every kind natu- 
rally begins to fubdivide and improve itfelf, and 
it is frequently not till a long time after that 

thole 
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BO OF thofe improvements extend themfelves to the in- 
land parts of the country. A broad-wheeled 
waggon, attended by two men, and’ drawn by 
eight horfes, in about fix weeks time carries and 
brings back between London and Edinburgh 
near four ton weight of goods. In. about the 
fame time a fhip navigated by fix or eight men, 
and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 
can carry and bring back in the fame time the 
fame quantity of goods between London and 
Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at- 
tended by a hundred men, and an by four 
hundred horfes. Upon two hundred tons of 
goods, therefore, carried by the cheapeft land- 
carriage from London to Edinburgh, there muft 
be charged the maintenance of a hundred men 
for three weeks, and both the maintenance, and, 
what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the 
wear and tear ef four hundred hories as well as 
of fifty great waggons. Whercas, upon the fame 
quantity of goods carried by water, there 1S to 
be charged only the maintenance of ix or eight 
men, and the wear and tear ot a tip of two 
hundred tons burden, together with the value of 
the fuperior rifk, or the difexrence of the infu- 
rance between land and water-carriage. Were 
there no other comrmun-cation between thofe 
two piaces, therefore; but bv iand-carriage, as no 
geods could be traniported from the one to the 
other, except fuch whele. price -was. very conf- 
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derable in proportion to their weight, they could © # 4 P. 


carry on but a fmall part of eral a) 
which at prefent fubfifts between thém, and con- 
fequently could give but a fimall part of that en- 
couragement which they at prefent mutually af- 
ford to each other’s induftry. There could be 
little or no commerce of any kind between the 
diftant parts of the world. What goods could 
bear the expence of Jand-carriage between Lon- 
don and Calcutta ?, Or if there were any fo pre- 
cious as to be able to fupport this expence, with 
what fafety could they be tranfported through 
the territories of fo many barbarous nations? 
Thofe two cities, however, at prefent carry on a 
very confiderable commerce with each other, and 
by mutually affording a market, give a good 
deal of encourageinent to each other’s induftry. 
Stnwce fuch, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the firft tm- 
provements of art and induftry fhould be made 
where this conveniency opens the whole world 
for a market to the produce of every fort of la- 
bour, and that they fhould always be much later 
in extending themfelves into the inland parts of 
the country. Vhe inland parts of the country 
can for a long time have no other market for the 
greater part of their goods, but the country 
which lies round about them, and feparates them 
from the fea-coaft, and the great navigable ri- 
vers. The extent of their market, therefore, 
muft for a lone time be in: proportion to the 
riches and populouinefs of that country; and con- 
fequently their improvement muft always be pof- 
: | terior 
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BO 0K terior to the improvement of that country. In 
our North American colonies the plantations 
have conftamtly followed either the {ca-coaft or 
the banks of the navigable rivers, and have 
{carce any where extended themfelves to any 
confiderable diftance from both. 

THE nations that, according to the beft 
authenticated hiftory, appear to have been firft 
civilized, were thofe that dwelt round the coaft 
of the Mediterranean fea. That fea, by far the 
greateft inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor confequently any waves eacept 
fuch as are caufed by the wind only, was, by the 
{moothnefs of its furface, as well as by the mul- 
titude of its iflands, and the proximity of its 
neighbouring fhores, extremely favourable to the 
infant navigation of the world ; when, from their 
ignorance of the compafs, men were afraid to 
quit the view of the coaft, and from the imper- 
tection of the art of fhip-buyiiding, to abandon 
themfelves to the boifterous waves of the ocean. 
To pals beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, 
to fail out of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in 
the antient world, long confidered as a mott 
wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. 
It was late before even the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians, the moft fkilful navigators and fhip- 
builders of thofe old times, attempted it, and 
they were for a long time the cnly nations that 
did attempt ite: 

Or all the countries on the coaft of the Medi- 
terranean fea, Egypt fecms to have been the firft 
in which either agriculture or manufactures were 
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cultivated and improved to any confiderable 
degree. Upper Egypt extends itfelf nowpere 
above a few miles from the Nile, and in Lower 
Epypt that great river breaks itfelf into many 
different canals, which, with the affiftance of a 
little art, feem to have afforded a communica- 
tion by water-carriage, not only between all the 
great towns, but between all the confiderable 
villages, and even to many farm-houfes in the 
country; nearly in the fame manner as the Rhine 
and the Macfe do in Holland at prefent. The 
extent and eafinefs of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal caufes of the early 
improvement of Egypt. 

THE improvements in agriculture and manu- 
factures feem likewife to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, and in fome of the eaft¢rn provinces of 
China; though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hiftories of whofe 
authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
affured. In Bengal the Ganges and feveral other 
great rivers form a great number of navigable 
canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt. In the Eaftern provinces of China too, 
feveral great rivers form, by their different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by commu- 
nicating with one another afford an inland navi- 
gation much more extenfive than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither 
the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, aor the 
Chinefe, encouraged foreign. commerce, - but 
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BOOK feem all to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. 

Atv the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Afia which hes any confiderable way 
north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, the antient 
Scythia, the modern Tartary and Siberia, feem 
in all] ages of the world to have been in the fame 
barbarous and uncivilized ftate in which we find 
them at prefent. The fea of Tartary is the fro- 
zen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though fome of the greateft rivers in the world 
run through that country, they are at too great a 
diftance from one another to carry commerce 
and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of thofe great in- 
lets, fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic feas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine feas in 
both Europe and Afia, and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Perfia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Afia, to 
carry maritime commerce ingo the interior parts 
of that great continent: and the great rivers of 
Africa are at too great a diftance from one ano-. 
ther to give occafion to any confiderable inland 
navigation. The commerce befides which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river which 
does not break itfelf into any great number of 
branches or canals, and which runs into another 
territory before it reaches the fea, can never be 
very confiderable ; becaufe it is always in the 
power of the nations who poffefs that other terri- 
tory to obftruct the communication between the 
upper country and the fea. The navigation of 


the Danube is of very little ufe to the different 
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flates of Bavaria, Auftria and Hungary, incom- © 
parifon of what it would be if any of them pof- 
feffed the whole of its courfe till it falls into the 
Black Sea. ; 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Origin and Uje of Money. 


HEWN the divifion of labour has been 

once thoroughly eftablifhed, it is buta 
very fmall part ef a man’s wants which the pro- 
duce of his own labour can fupply. He fupplies 
the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
furplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own ee 
for {uch parts of the produce of other men’s la- 
bour as he has occafion for. Every man thus 
lives by exchanging, cr becomes in fore mea- 
fure a mierehane cad the fociety itfelf grows to 
be what is properly a commercial focicty. 

Bur when the divifion of labour firft began to 
take place, this power of exchanging ul fre- . 
quently have been very much closaed and em-_ 
barraffed in its operations. One man, we fhall | 
fuppofe, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himfelf has occafion. for, while another has 
lefs. The former confequently would be glad to 
difpofe of, and the latter ta purchafe, a part. of 
this fuperfluiry. But if this-latter fhould chance 
to have nothing that the former ftands ,in. need .. 
of, no exchange can be made between them. 

Vor. I, D The 
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'O OK The butcher has more meat in his fhop than he 

wap himfelf can confume, and the brewer and the 
baker would each of them be willing to purchafe 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different produdftions of 
their refpective trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has unmediate occafion for. INo exchange can, 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his cuftomers ; and 
they are all of them thus mutually lefs fervice- 
‘able to one another. In order to avoid the in- 
conveniency of fuch fituations, every prudent 
man in every period of fociety, after the firft 
eftablifhment of the divifion of labour, muft na- 
turally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
fuch a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
befides the peculiar produce of his own induftry, 
a certain quantity of fome one ccmmodity or 
other, fuch as he imagined ‘few people would be 
likely to refafe in exchange for the produce of 
their induftry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, 
were fucceflively both thought of and ernployed 
for this purpofe. In the rude ages of {qciety, 
cattle are faid to have been the common inftru- 
ment of commerce ; and, though they muft have 
been a moft inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given in 
exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, 
fays Homer, coft only nine oxen; but that of 
Glaucus coft an hundred oxen. Salt is faid to 
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be the common initrument of commerce and ex- © 7A P. 


changes in Abyfhnia; a fpecies of fhells in fome 
parts of the coaft of India; dried cod at New- 
foundland; tobacco in Vireinia; fugar in fome 
of our Weft India colonies; hides or dreffed lea- 
ther in fome other countries; and there ts at this 
day a village in Scotland where it is not uncom. 
mon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails in- 
tead of money to the beker’s fhop or the ale- 
houte. 

In all countries; however, men feem at laft to 
have been determined by irrefiftible reafons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to me- 
tals above every other commodity. Metals can 
not Gnly be kept with as little lufs as any other 
commodity; {carce any thing being lefs perifh- 
able than they are, but they can hkewife, with- 
out any lofs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fufion thofe parts can eafily be re- 
united again; a quality which no other equally 
durable commodities poffefs, and which more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the 


inftruments of commerce and circulation. The. 


man who wanted to buy falt, for example, and 
had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for 
it, muft have been obliged to buy falt to the 
value of a whole ox, or a whole fheep at a time. 
He could feldom buy leis than this, becaufe 
what he was to give for it could feldom be di- 
vided without lo!s; and if he had a mind to 
buy more, he muft, for the fame reafons, have 
been obliged to buy double or triple the quan- 
tity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or 
: D 2 of 
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BOORX of two or three fheep. If, on the contrary, in- 
Lanjet ftead of fheep or oxen, he had metals to give in 
exchange for it, he could eafily proportion the 
quantity of the metal to the precife quantity of 
. the commodity which he had immediate occa- 

fion for. 

DirFERENT metals have been made ufe of by 
different nations for this purpofe. Iron was the 
common inftrument of commerce among. the an- 
tient Spartans ; copper among the antient Ro- 
mans; and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 


Tuose metals feem originally to have been 
made ufe of for this purpofe in rude bars, with- 
out any ftamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny *, upon the authority of Timeus, an an- 
tient hiftorian, that, till the time of Servius Tul- 
hius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made ufe of unftamped bars of copper to pur- 
chafe whatever they had occafion for. Thefe 
rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the 
function of money. 

Tue ufe of metals in this rude ftate was at- 
tended with two very confiderable inconven!- 
encies; firft, with the trouble of weighing ;, and, 
fecondly, with that of affaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a fmall difference in the 
quantity makes a great difference in the value, 
even the bufinefs of weighing, with proper exact- 
nefs, requires at leaft very accurate weights and 
fcales. The weighing of gold in particular is an 


* Plin. Fill, Nat. lib. 33. cap. 3. 
operation 
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operation of fome nicety. In the coarfer metals, 
indeed, where a fmall error would be of little 
confequence, lefs accuracy would, no doubt, be 
neceflary. Yet we fhould find it exceffively 
troublefome, if every time a poor man had oc- 
cafion either to buy or fell a farthing’s worth 
ot goods, he was obliged to weigh the far- 
thing. The operation of affaying is ftill more 
difficult, {till more tedious, and, unlefs a part 
of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, 
with proper diffolvents, any conclufion that 
can be drawn from it, 1s extremely uncertain, 
Before the inftitution of coined money, how- 
ever, unlefs they went through this tedious 
and difficult operation, people muft always 
have been liable to the groffeft frauds and 
impofitions, and infkead of a pound weight of 
pure filver, or pure copper, might receive in ex- 
change for their goods, an adulterated compofi- 
tion of the coarfeit and cheapeft materials, which 
had, however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to refemble thofe metals. To prevent 
juch abufes, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby 
to encourage all forts of induftry and commerce, 
it has been found neceffary, in all countries that 
have made any confiderable advances towards 
improvement, to afhx a publick f{tamp upon cer- 
tain quantities of fuch particular metals, as were 
in thofe countries commonly made ufe of to pur- 
chafe goods. Hence the origin of coined 
money, and of thote publick offices called mints ; 
inftitutions exactly of the fame nature with thofe 
of the aulnagers and ftampmafters of woollen 
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and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant 
to afcertain, by means of a publick ftamp, the 
quantity and uniform goodnefs of thofe different 
commodities when brought to market. 

Tre firft publick {tamps of this kind that were 

affixed to the current metals, feem in many cafes 
to have been intended to aicertain, what it was 
both moft difficult and moft important to afcer- 
tain, the goodnefs or fineneis of the metal, and 
to have refembled the fterling mark which is 
at prefent affixed to plate and bars of filver, or 
the Spanifh mark which is fometimes affixed ta 
ingots ef gold, and which being ftruck only 
upon one fide of the piece, and not covering 
the whole furface, afcertains the finenefs, but not 
the weight of the mictal. Abraham weighs to 
Ephron the four hundred fhekels of filver wh rich 
he had agreed to pay for the ficld of Machpelah. 
‘They arc faid however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yct art received »y weight 
nd not by tale, in the jame manner as ingots of 
eold and bars of filver are at ae. The re- 
venues of the antient Saxon kin. of England 
are faid to have been paid, not in money but in 
kind, that is, in viétuais and provifions of all 
forts. Wiliam the Conqueror introduced the 
cuftom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at the 
exchequer, by weight and not by tale. 

Tue inconveniency and difficulty of weighing 
thofe metais with exactnefs gave occafion to the 
inftitution of coins, of which the ftamp, covering 
entirely both fides of the piece and fometimes 


i ., the 
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the edges too, was fuppofed to afcertain not only © HA me 
the finenefs, but the weight of the metal. Such tonpomed 
coins, therefore, were received by tale as at pre- 

fent, without the trouble of weighing. 

Tue denominations of thofe coins feem ori- 
ginally to have expreffed the weight or quantity 
of metal contained in them. In the time of 
Servius Tullius, who firit coined money at 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a 
Roman pound of geod copper. it was divided 
in the fame manner as our Troyes pound, into 
twelve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of cood sue “he Englith pound 
ftcrling, in the time of Edward L., contained a 
pound, Tower weight, of Giver of a known fine- 
nets. The Tower pound fcems to have been 
fomething more than the Roman pound, and 
fomething lefs than the inal pound. This 
laft was net introduced into the mint of England 
till the 18th of Feary VIII. The French livre 
contained in the time ot Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of fiiver of a inown finenets. 
The fair of en sin Champzsign was at that 
time frequented by all the nations of Feurope, 
and the weights and meatures of fo famous a 
market were generally known and efteemed. 
The Scots money pound centained, from the 
time of Alexander the Firit to that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame weight and 
finenefs with the Englith pound fterling. Eng- 
lifh, French, and “co pennies too, contanied 
all of them originally a real pennyweight of fil- 
ver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and the two- 
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0.9% hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound, The fit- 


myn~w jing too feems originally to have been the deno- 


mination of a weight. When wheat is at twelve 
feillings the quarter, fays an antient ftatute of 
Henry Wl. then wajftel bread of a farthing fhall 
weigh eleven fhillings and four pence, ‘The pro- 
portion, however, between the fhilling and either 
the penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 
other, feems not to have been fo conftant and 
uniform as that between the pony and the 
pound, During the firft race of the kings ot 
France, the French fou or fhiliing appears upon 
different occafions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the antient 
Saxons a fhilling appears at one time to have 
contained only five pennies, and it 1s not impro- 
bable that it may have been as variable among 
them as among their neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From the time of Charlemagne amone 
the French, and trom thar of William the Con- 
queror among the Englifh, the proportion be- 
tween the pound, the fhilling, and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at pre- 
fent, though the value of cach has been very dif- 
ferent. For in every country of sue world, I 
belicve, the avarice and injuftice of princes and 
fovercign ftates, abufing the confidence of their 
fubjeéts, have by degrees diminifhed the real 
quantity of metal, which had been originally 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the 
latter ages of the Republick, was reduced to the 
ty er part of its original value, and, in- 
ftead of weighing a pound, came to weigh only 

halt 
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half an ounce. The Englifh pound and penny © A P. 
contain at prefent about a third only; the Scots 
pound and penny about a thirty-fixth; and the 
French pound and penny about a fixty -fixth 
part of their original value. By means of thofe 
operations the princes and fovercign ftates which 
performed them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a {maller quantity of filver han would 
otherwife have been requifire. It was indeed in 
appearance only; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 
All other debtors in the ftate were allowed the 
fame privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new ‘and debafed coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope- 
rations, therefore, have always proved favourable 
to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have fometimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution jn the fortunes of private 
perfons, than could have been occafioned by a 
very great publick calamity. 

Ir is in th!s manner that money has become 
in all civilized nations the univertal inftrurent 
of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds are bought and fold, or ex- 
changed for one another. 


Wart are the rules which men naturally ob- 
ferve in exchanging them either for money or for 
one another, 1 fhall now proceed to examine. 
Thefe rules determine what may be called the 

re or exchangeable value of goods, 
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Tue word vaLug, it is to be obferved, has 
two different meanings, and fometimes exprefits 
the utilicy of fome particular object, and fome- 
times the power of purchafing other goods which 
the poffcffion of that object conveys. The one 
may be called “ value in ufe;” the other, “ value 
“in exchange.” The things which have the 
greateft value in ufe have frequently litte or no 
value in exchanve; and, on the comrary, cthofe 
which have the ereatett value in exchan nee hove 
frequently hittle cr no vaitue in ule. Nothing is 
more wetul than water: but it will purcha‘e 
fcarce any thing; fcarce any thing can be had 
in exchanye for it. A diamond, on the con- 
trary, has fearce any value in ule; but a very 

ereat quantity of otner goods may frequently be 
Fe wd in excuanve for it. 

in order to invefligate the principles which 
regulate the exc eee vaiue of commeditirs, 
[ fhall endeavour to fhew, 

inst, what is the real meafure-of this cx- 
changeasle valuc; ‘or, wherein confifts the real 
price of all commodities. 

SeconpLy, what are the different parts of 
which this real price 1s compofed or mace up. 


Ano, lafly, what are the different circum- 
frances which fometimes raife fome or all of 
thefe different parts cf price above, and fome- 
times fink them below their natural or ordinary 
rate; of, what are the caufes which fomettmes 
hinder the market ata that 1s, the actual price 
of commodities, from coinciding exactly with 
what moy be called their natural price. 

I sHALL 
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I sHatt endeavour to explain, as fully and © HA Ps 
diftinctly as I can, thoie three fubjeéts in the 
three following chapters, for which I muft very 
earneftly entreat both the patience and attention 
of the reader: his pacience in order to examine 
a detail which may perhaps in fome places ap- 
pear unneceffarily tedious; and his attention in 
order to underftand what may, perhaps, after 
the fulleft explication which I am capable of 
giving of it, appear ftill in fome desree obfcure. 
Iam always willing to run fome hazard of being 
tedious in order to be fure that am perfpicuous; 
and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to 
be perfpicuous, fome obfcurity may itill appear 
to remain upon a fubject in its own nature ex- 


tremely abftracted. 


CIIAP. V. 


Of the real and neminal Price of Commodities, or 
ng es Price in Labcur, and their Price in 
iVloney. 


4 VERY man is rich or poor according to 
‘ the dgzrce in which he can afford to enjoy 
the neceffaries, conveniencies, and amufements 
of human life. Bat after the divifion of labour 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
fmall part of thefe with which a man’s own la- 
bour can fupply him. The far greater part of 
them he muft derive from the labour of other 


people, 
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people, and he muft be rich or poor accarding 
to the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which he can afford to purchate. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
perfon who poffeffes it, and who means not to 
ufe or confume it himfelf, but to exchange it 
for other commodities, 1s equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to purchafe or 
command. Labour, therefore, 1s the real meafure 
of the exchangeable value of all coramadities. 

Tue real price of every thing, what every thing 
cally colts to the man who wants to acquire it, 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the man who has 
acguired it, and who wants to difpofe of it er 
exchange it for fomething elfe, is the toil and 
trouble which it can fave to himitelf, and which 
it can impofe upon other people. What is 
bought with money or with goods is purchatcd 
by labour as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. That money or thofe 
goods indeed fave us this toll. They contain 
the yalue of a certain quantity of labour which 
we exchange for what 1s fuppoled at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firft price, the original purchafe-money 
that sas paid tor all things. It was not by gold or 
by filver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchafed; and its value, 
to thofe wno poffefs ic and who want to ex- 
chanye it for fume new productions, is precitely 
cqual to the quantity of labour which it can 
enable then: to purchafe or command, 
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Weattu, as Mr. Hobbes fays, is power. But © HA P. 


the perfon who either acquires, or fucceeds to a 
great fortune, does not neccflarily acquire or 
fucceed to any political power, cither civil or 
military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
the means of acquiring both, but the mere 
pofiefion of that fortune does not neceffariy 
convey to him either. [he power which that 
poffeflion immediately and directly conveys to 
him, is the power of purchafing a certain com- 
mand over all the labour, or over all the produce 
of labour which is then in the market. His tor- 
tune 1s greater or lefs, precilely in proportion to 
the extent of this power; or to the quantity 
either of other men’s labour, or, what is the 
fame thing, of the produce of other men’s 
labour, which it enabies him to purchafe or 
command. The exchangeable value of every 
thing muit always be precifely equal to the extent 
of this power which itsconveys to its owner. 

Burt though labour be the real meafure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not 
that by which their value is commonly eftimated. 
It is often difficult to afcertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour. The 
time fpent i in two different forts of work wil not 
always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardfhip endured, and of 
ingenuity exercifed, muft likewife be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an 
hour’s hard work than in two hours eafy bu- 
finefs; or in an hour’s application to a trade 
which it coft ten years Jabour to learn, than in a 

month’s 
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BO OK to bring thofe metals from the mine to the 
Keynes market, fo when they were brought thither they 
could purchafe or command lefs labour; and 
this revolution in their,value, though perhaps 
the greateft, is by no means the only one of 
which hiftory gives fome account. But as a 
meafure of quantity, fuch as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying 
In its Own quantity, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the quantity of other things; fo a 
commodity which is itfelf continually varying 
in its own value, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the valuc of other commodities. 
Fqual quantitics of labour, at all times and 
places, may be faid to be of equal value to the 
labourer. In his ordinary ftate of health, ftrength 
and fpirits; in the ordinary degree of his fkill 
and dexterity, he muft always lay down the fame 
portion of his eafe, his liberty, and his happi- 
nefs. The price which he pays muft always be 
the fame, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he reccives in return for it. Of thefe, 
indeed, it may fometimes purchafe a greater and 
fometimes a fmaller quantity; but it is their 
value which varies, not that of the labour which 
purchafes them. At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it 
cofts much labour to acquire; and that cheap 
which is to be had eafily, or with very little 
labour. Labour alone, therefore, never varying 
in its own value, 1s alone the ultimate and real 
ftandard by which the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be eftimated and 
compared. 
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compared: It is their real price; money 1S their oe 


nominal price only. 

_ Bur though equal quantities of eae are eal: 
ways of equal value to. the labourer, yet,tq the 
perfon whd employs him they appear fometimes 
to be of greater and fometimes of fmaller value. 
Fe purchafes them fometimes with a greater and 
fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods, and 
to -him the price of labour feems.to vary like that 
of all other things. It appears to him dear in 
the one cafe, and cheap in the other.. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one cafe, ‘and dear in the other. 7 

In this popular fenfe, therefore, labour, like. 
commedities, may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal price. . Its real price may be faid to 


confift in the quantity of the,neceffaries and con-. 
veniencies of life which are given for it; its no-, 


minal price, in the quantity of money. The 
labourer is rich or poor, is well or 1] rewarded, 
in proportion te the real, not to. the nominal 
price of his labour. 

Tue diftinction between the real ok the no- 
minal price of commodities and labour, is not 
a matter of mere fpeculation, but may fometimes 
be of *confiderable ufe in practice. The fame 
real price is always of the fame value; but on 
account of the variations in the value .of gold 
and filver, the fame nominal price is fometimes 
of very different values. Wheq a landed eftate, 
therefore, is fold with a refervation of a.perpe- 
tual rent, if it.is intended that this rent fhould 


always be of the fame value, it is of impertance. 
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oP OX to the family in whofe favour it is referved, that 


it fhould not confift in a particularfum of money. 

Hts valué would in this cafe be liable to varia- 
tions ef two different kinds; firft, to thofe which 
arife from the different quantities of gold and 
filver which are contained at different times in 
coin of the fame denomination; and, fecondly, 
to thofe which arife from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and filver at different 
times. 

- Princes artd fovereign ftates have frequently 
fancied that they had a temporary intereft to di- 
minifh the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins; but they feldom have fancied that 
they had any to augment it. Fhe quantity of 
metal contained tn the coins, I believe of al} 
nations has, accordingly, been almoft continually 
diminifhing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such 
variations therefore tend almoft always to di- 
minifh the value of a money rertt. 

Tue difcovery of the mines of America dimi- 
nifhed the value of gold and filver in Europe. 
This diminution, itis commonly fuppofed, though, 
I apprehend, without any certain proof, is ftilk 
going on gradually, and ig hkely¥ to continue to 
do fo for along time. Upon this fuppouition, 
therefore, fuch variations are more likely to di- 
minifh, than to augment the value of a money 
rent, even though it fhould be ftipulated to be 
paid, not in fuck a quantity of coined money of 
fuch a denomination (in fo many pounds fter- 
ling, for example), bit in fo many ounces either 
of pure filver, or of filver of a certain ftandard.. 

: THE 
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Tre tents-which have been referved in.corn © a : P. 
have preferved their value much better than 
thofe which have been referved in money, -even 
where the denomination of the coin has not been 
altered. By thé 18th.of Elizabeth it was enacted, 
That a third. of the rent.of all college leafes 
fhould ‘be referved in corn, to be paid, either in 
kind, or according to the current prices at the 
neareft publick market. . The money arifing 
from this corn rent, though originally but a third 
of the whole; is in the prefent times, accordiag. 
to Doctor Blackftune, commonly near double of ' 
what drifes from the other two-thirds. The old 
money rents of colléges muft, according to, this 
account, have funk almoft to a fourth part of 
their aricient. value; or ate worth little more 
than a fourth part of the corn which they were 
formerly worth. But fince thé reign of Philip 
and Mary the dénomination of the Englifh coin 
has undergone little or no alteration, and the 
{ame number of pounds, fhillings and pence have 
contained very nearly the fame quantity of pure 
filyer. This degradation, therefore, in the value 
of the money rents of colleges, has arifen alto- 
gether from the degradation in the value of 
filver? | 

Wuen the degradation in the value of filver 
18 combined with the diminution of the quantity 
of it contained in the coin of the fame denomi- 
nation, the ‘fofs is frequently {till greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has 
undergone much greater alterations than it ever 
did in England, and in France, where it has 

E 2 under- 
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BO ” K undergone full greater-than it ever did in Scot- 


land, fome antient rents, originally of confider- 
able value, have in this manner been reduced 
almoft to nothing. 

EayaL quantities. of labour will at diftant 
times be purchafed more nearly with equal quan- 
tities of corn, the fubfiftence of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold and filver, 
or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of corn, therefore, will, at diftant 
times, be more nearly of the fame real value, 
or enable the poffeflor to purchafe or command 
more nearly the fame quantity of the labour of 
other people. They will do this, I fay, more 
nearly than equal quantities of almoft any other 
commodity; for even equal quantities of corn 
will not do it exactly. The fubfiftence of the 
labourer, or the real price of labour, as I fhall 
endeavour to fhow hereafter, is very different 
upon different occafions; more liberal in a fo- 


‘ciety advancing to opulence than in one that ts 


ftanding {tril ; and in one that is flanding fill 
than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will at any particular 
time purchafe a greater or {maller quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of :fub- 
ftftence which it can purchaie at that time. A 
rent therefore referved in corn is liable only to 
the variations in the quantity of labour which a 
certain quantity of corn can purchafe. But a 
rent referved in any, other commodity is liable, 
not only to the variations in the quantity of la- 
bour which any particular quantity of corn can 
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purchafe, but to the variations in the quantity of Cc za P. 


corn which can be purchafed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 

Tuoveu the real value of a corn rent, it i8 to 
be obferved however, varies much lefs from cen- 
tury to‘century than that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I fhall endeavour to 
fhow hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but feems to 
be every where accommodated, ‘not to the tem- 
porary or occafional, but to the average or ordi- 
nary price of that neceffary of life. The avcrage 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, as 
I fhall likewife endeavour to fhow hereafter, by 
the value of filver, by the richnefs or barrennefs 
of the mines which fupply the market with that 
metal, or by the quantity of labour which muft 
be employed, and gonfequently of corn which 
muft be confumed, in order to bring any parti- 
cular quantity of filver from the mine to the 
market, But the value of filver, though it fome- 
times varies greatly from century to century, 
{eldom varies much fram year to year, but fre- 
quently continues the fame, or -very nearly the 
fame, for half a century or a century together. 
The ordinary or average money price of corn, 
therefore, may, during fa long a period, con- 
tinue the fame or very nearly the fame too, and 
along with it the money price of labour, pro- 
vided, at leaft, the fociety continues, in other 
refpeéts, in the fame or nearly in the fame can- 
dition, In the mean time the temporary and 
E 3 occa- 
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BOOK occafional price of ‘corn may frequently be 

ae double, one year, of what it had been the year 
before, or fluctuate, for example, from five and 
twenty to fifty fhillings the quarter. But when 
corn is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent will be double 
of what it is when at the former, or will com- 
mand double the quantity either of labour or 
of the greater part of other commodities; the 
money price of labour, and along with it that of 
moft other things, continuing ‘hie fame during 
all thefe fluctuations. 

Lasour, therefore, it appears evidently, 1s 
the only univerfal, as well as the only accurate 
meafure of value, or the only ftandard by which 
we can compare the values of different commo- 
dities at all times and at all places. We cannot 
eftimate, it is allowed, the real valye of different 
commodities from century to century by the 
quantities of filver which were given for them. 
We cannot eftimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of labour 
we can, with the greateft. accuracy, eftimate it 
both from century to century and from year to 
year. From century to century, corn is a better 
meafure than filver, becaufe, from century to 
century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of filver. From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure than 
corn, becaufe equal quantities of it will more 
pearly command the fame quantity of labour. 


Bur. 
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Bur though in eftablifhing perpetual rents, 
or even in letting very long leafes, it may be of 
ufe to diftinguifh between real and nominal 
price; it is of none in buying and felling, the 
more common and ordinary tranfaCtions of hu- 
man life. 

Ar the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are exactly in 
proportion to one another. The more or lefs 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon- 
don market, for example, the more or lefs la- 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to 
purchafe or command. At the fame time and 
place, therefore, money is the exact meafure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 
It is fo, however, at the fame time and place 
only. | 
Tuovucu at diftant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money price 
of commodities, yet the merchant who Carries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to 
confider but their money price, or the difference 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to. fell 
them Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the neceffaries and canveniences of 
life, than an ounce at London.: A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an‘aunce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who. poffeffes it there, 


than « commodity which fells for an ounce at. 


is to. the man who poffeffes it at Lon- 
E 4 don, 
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at Canton for half an aunce of filver, a cammo- 
dity which he can afterwards fell at London for 
an ounce, be gains a hundred per cent. by the 
bargain, juft as much as if an ounce of filver 
was at London exactly of the fame yalue as at 
Canton. It is of no importance to him that half 
an ounce of filyer at Canton would have given 
him the command of more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the neceffaries and conve- 
niencies of life than an ounce can do at London. 
An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all thefe 
which half an ounce could have done there, and 
this is precifely what he wants. 


As it is the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the prudence 
or imprudence of all purchafes and fales, and 
thereby regulates almoft the whole bufinefs of 
common life in which pride 1s cancerned, we 
cannot wonder that it fhould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

In fuch a work as this, however, it may fome- 
times be of ufe to compare the different real 
values of a particular commodity at different 
times and places, or the different degrees of 
power over the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different occafions, have given to 
thofe who poffeffed it. We mutt in this cafe 
compare, nat fo much the different quantities of 
filver for which it was commonly fold, as the 
different quantities of labour which thofe dif- 
ferent quantities of filver could have purchafed, 

But 
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But the current prices of labour at diftant times © 4,4 Ps 
and places can fcarce ever be known with any “—~— 


degree of exactnefs. Thofe of corn, though 
they have in few places been regularly re- 
corded, are in ‘general better known and have 
been more frequently taken notice of by hifto- 
rians and ,other writers. We muft generally, 
therefore, content ourfelves with them, not as 
being always exactly in the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labour, but as being the 
neareft approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion. I fhall hereafter have 
occafion to make feveral comparifons of this 
kind. 

In the progrefs of induftry, commercial” na- 
tions have found it convenient to coi: feveral 
different metals into money; gold for larger 
payments, filver for purchafes of moderate value, 
and copper, or fome other coarfe metal, for thofe 
of {till fmaller confideration. ‘They have al- 
ways, however, confidered one of thofe metals 
as more peculiarly the meafure of value than 
any of the other two; and this preference feems 
generally to have been given to the metal which 
they *happened firft to make ufe of as the in- 
ftrument of commerce. Having once begun 
to ufe it as their ftandard, which they muft have 
done when ,they had no other money, they have 
generally continued to do fo even when the ne- 
ceffity was not the fame. | 


Tue Romans are faid to have had nothing but 


copper moncy till within five years before the 
3 firft 
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BOOK firft Punic war *, when they firft began to coin 

tanya filver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con- 
tinued always the meafure of value in that re- 
publick. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all eftates to have’ 
been computed either in Affes or in Seftertit. 
The .4s was always the denomination of a copper 
coin. The word Sefertius fignifies two Affes and 
a half. Though the Sefertius, therefore, was 
originally a filver coin, its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed a great deal 
of money, was faid to have a great deal of other 
ptople’s copper. 

Tue northern nations who eftablifhed them- 
felves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, feem 
to have had filver money from the firft beginning 
of their fettlements, and not to have known 
either gold or copper coins for feveral ages there- 
after. There were filver coins in England In 
the time of the Saxons ; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any cop- 
per till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, therefore, and for the fame reafon, I 
believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts are kept, and the value of all gaods 
and of all eftates is generally computed in filver : : 
and when we mean to exprefs the amount of a 
perfon’s fortune, we feldom mention the number 
of guineas, but the number of pounds fterling 
which we fuppofe would be given for it. 


* Pliny, lib, xxxili. ¢ 3. 
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ORIGINALLY, in all countries, I believe, ale- © He P. 
egal tender of payment could be made only in the 
coin of that metal, which was peculiarly con- 
fidered as the ftandard or meafure of value. In 
England, gold was not confidered as a legal ten- 
der for a long time after it was coined into mo- 
ney. The proportion between the values of 
gold and filver money was not fixed by any pub- 
lic law or proclamation ; but was left to be fet- 
tled by the market, Ifa debtor offered payment 
in gold, the creditor might either reject fuch 
payment altogether, or accept of it at fuch a 
valuation of the gold as he and his debtor could 
agree upon. Copper is not at. prefent a legal 
tender, except in the change of the fmaller filver 
coins. In this ftate of things the diftinction be- 
tween the metal which was the ftandard, and 
that which was not the ftandard, was fomething 
more than a nominal diftinction. 


In procefs of timc, and as people became 
eradually more familiar with the ufe of the dif- 
ferent metals in coin, and confequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their re- 
ipective values, it has in moft countries, I be- 
hieve$ been found convenient to aicertain this 
proportion, and to declare by a public law that 
a guinea, for example, of fuch a weight and 
finenefs, fhould exchange for one-and-twenty 
fhillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. Jn this ftate of things, and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftinction between the metal 

is the ftandard and that which is not the 
| ftandard, 
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tenye diftinction. 

In confequence of any change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this diftinétion be- 
comes, or at leaft feems to become, fomething 
more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value of a guinea, for example, was either re- 
duced to twenty, or raifed to two-and-twenty 
fhillings, all accounts being kept and almoft all 
obligations for debt being expreffed in filver 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
either cafe be made with the fame quantity of 
filver money as before; but would require very 
different quantities of gold money; a greater in 
the one cafe, and a fimaller in the other. Silver 
would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to meafure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
meafure the value of filver, The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon the quantity of fil- 
ver which it would exchange for; and the value 
of filver would not feem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftom of keeping aceounts, dnd of 
expreffing the amount of all great and fmall fums 
rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
Mr. Drummond’s notes for five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 
kind, be ftill payable with five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before. It 
would, after fuch an alteration, be payable with 
the fame quantity of gold as before, but with 

| very 
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very different quantities of filver.. In the pay- 
ment of fuch a note, gold would appear to be 
more invariable in its value than filver. Gold 
would appear to meafure the value of filver, and 
filver would not appear to meafure the value of 
gold. Ifthe cuftom of keeping accounts, and of 
exprefling promiffory notes and other obligations 
for money in this manner, fhould ever become 
general, gold, and not filver, would be con- 
fidered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
ftandard or meature of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one 
regulated proportion between the refpective 
values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the moft precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con- 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the beft quality, which, before it is coined, 
is feldom worth fevenpence in filver. But as by 
the regulation twelve fuch pence are ordered to 
exchange for a fhilling, they are in the market 
confidered as worth a fhilling, and a fhilling can 
at any time be had for them. Even before the 
late reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri- 
tain, the gold, that part of it at leaft which cir- 
culated in London and its neighbourhoed, was 
in general lefs degraded below its ftandard weight 
than the greater part of the filver. One-and- 
twenty worn and defaced shillings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 
feldom fo much fo. The late regulations have 
brought the gold coin as near perhaps to its 
{tandard weight as it is poffible to bring the cur- 


Q rent 
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B a te K rent coin of any nation; dnd the ordet, to receivé 
no gold at the public offices but by weight, ig 
likely to preferve it fo as long as that order is 
enforced. The filver coin ftill continues in the 
fame worn and degraded ftate as before the re- 
formation of the gold coin: Inthe market, how- 
ever, one-and-twenty fhillings of this degraded 
filver coin are ftill confidered as worth 2 = 
of this excellent gold coin. 7 

Tue reformation of the gold coin has evaeiuy 
raifed the value of the Gilver coin which can be 
exchanged for it. 

Iw the Englifh mint a pound weight of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, which, 
at one-and-twenty fhillings the guinea, 1s equal 
to forty-fix pounds fourteen fhillings and fix- 
pence. An ounce of fuch gold coin, therefore, 
is worth 32. 175. 104.3 in filver. In England 
no duty or feignorage is paid upon the coinage, 
and he who carries a pound weight or an ounce 
weight of ftandard gold bullion to the mint, gets 
back a pound weight or an ounce wesght of gold 
in coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
feventeen fhillings and ten-pence halfpenny an 
ounce, therefore is faid to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold ‘coin 
which the mint gives in return for ftandard gold 
bullion. : | | 

Bzrore the reformation of the gold coin, the 
price of ftandard gold bullion in the market had: 
for many years been upwards of 3/..185. fome- 
times 34, 195. and very frequently 4/. an ounce; 
that fum, it.3s probable, in the worn and de- 

graded 
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an oufice of ftandard gold. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
gold bullion feldom exceeds 3/. 175. 7d. an 
ounce. Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price was always more or lefs above 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the mar- 
ket ptice has been coriftantly below the mint 
price. But that market price is the fame whe- 
ther it is paid in gold or in filver coin. The late 
reformation of the gold coin, ‘therefore, has 
raifed not only the value of the gold coin, but 
likewife that of the filver coin in proportion to 
gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to 
all other commodities ; though the price of the 
greater part of other commodities being influ- 
enced by fo many other caufes, the rife in the 
value either of gold or filver coin in proportion 
to them, may not be fo drftinct and fenfible. 


Iw the Engitfh mint a pound weight of ftand- 
ard filver bullion is coined into fixty-two fhil- 
lings, containing, in the fame manner, a pound 
weight of ftandard filver. Five fhillings and 
two-pence an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the 
mint price of filver in England, or the quantity 
of filer coin which the mint gives in return for 
ftandard filver bullion. Before the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
filver bullion was, upon different occafions, five 
fhillings* and four-pence, five fhillings and five- 
pence, five fhillings and -fix-pence, five thillings 
and feven-pence, and very often five fhillings and 
eight-pence:an ounce. Five fhillings and feven- 
“io | pence, 


d 
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common price. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of ftandard filver 
bullion has fallen occafionally to five fhillings 
and three-pence, five fhillings and four-pence, 
and five fhillings and five-pence an ounce, which 
laft price it has fcarce ever exceeded. Thougli 
the market price of filver bullion has fallen con- 
fiderably fince the reformation of the gold coin; 
it has not fallen fo low as the mint price: | 

In the proportion between the different.metals 
in the Englith coin, as copper is rated very 
much above its real value, fo filver is rated fome- 
what below it. In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ovnces of 
fine filver. In the Eneglifh coin; it exchanges for 
about fifteen ounces, that is, for more filver than 
It is worth according to the common eftimation 
of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars 
is not, even in England, raifed by the high price 
of copper in Englith coin, fo the price of filver 
in bullion is not funk by the low rate of filver in 
Enelifh coin. Silver in bullion ftiil preferves its 
proper proportion to gold; for the fame reafon 
that copper in bars preferves its proper prupor- 
tion to filver. : 

Upon the reformation of the filver coin in the 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
{ti]l continued to be fomewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Locke imputed this high price to 
the permiffion of exporting filver bullion, and to 
the prohibition of exporting filver coin. This. 

permiffion - 
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permiffion of exporting, he faid, rendered the ee 
demand for filver bullion greater than the de- 
mand for filver coin. But the number of people 
who want filver coin for the common ufes of 
buying and felling at home, is furely much 
greater than that of thofe who want filver bullion 
either for the ufe of exportation or for any other 
ufe. There fubfifts at prefent a like permiffion 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in 
the Englifh coin filver was then, in the fame man- 
net as now, under-rated in proportion to gold; 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not 
fyppofed to, require any reformation) regulated 
then, as well as now, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like re- 
formation will do fo now. 


Were the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is: 
probable, would, accarding to the prefent pro- 
portion, exchange for more filver in coin than it 
would, purchafe in bullion. The filver coin con- 
taining its full ftandard weight, there would in 
this cafe be a profit in melting it down, in order, 
firft, to fell the bullion for gold coin, and hice: 
wards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin 
to be mdited down in the fame manner. Some 
alteration in the prefent proportion feems to be 
the only method of prevcnnne this inconve- 


niency. | : 
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THe inconveniency perhaps would be lefs if 


uw -—— filver was rated in the coin as much above its 


proper proportion to gold as it is at prefent 
rated below it; provided it was at the fame time 
enacted that filver fhould not be a legal tender 
for more than the change of a guinea; in the 
fame manner as copper is not a legal tender for 
more than the change of a fhilling. No creditor 
could in this cafe be cheated in confequence of 
the high valuation of filver in coin; as no credi- 
tor can at prefent be cheated in confequence of 
the hich valuation of copper. The bankers only 
would fuffer by this regulation. When a run 
comes upon them they fometimes endeavour to 
gain time by paying in fixpences, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this difcre- 
ditable method of evading immediate payment. 
They would be obliged in confequence to keep 
at ali times in their coffers a greater quantity of- 
cafh than at prefent; and though this might no 
doubt be « contiderable inconveniency to them, 
it would at the fame time be a confiderable fe- 
curity to their creditors. 


Turee pounds feventeen fhillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer- 
tainly does not contain, even in our prefent ex- 
cellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ftand- 


ard gold, and it may be thought, therefore, 


fhould not purchafe more ftandard bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient thag gold in 
bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to 
the mint, can feldom be returned in coin to the 

owner 
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owner till after a delay of feveral weeks. In the © HA P. 


prefent hurry of the mint, it could not be re- 
turned till after a delay of feveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a fmall duty, and renders 
gold in coin fomewhat mage valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the 
Englifh coin fil¥ér was rated according to its 
proper proportion to gold, the price of filver 
bullion would probably fall below the mint price 
even without any reformation of the filver coin; 
the value even of the prefent worn and defaced 
filver coin being regulated by the value of 
the excellent gold coin for which it cati be 

changed. | 
A sMALL feignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably increafe 
ftill more the fuperiority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of either of them in bul- 
lion. The toinage would in this cafe increafe 
the value of the metal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this imall duty; for the fame rea- 
fon that the fafhion increafes the vaiue of plate 
in proportion to the price of that fafhion. The 
{uperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the meleing down of the coin, and would difcou- 
‘rage its exportation. If upon any public exi- 
gency it fhould become neceffary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon retutn 
again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a {vignorage of about eight per cent. is 
: y 2 impofed 
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~~ _~when exported, is faid to return home again of 


its own accord. ' 

Tue occafional fluctuations in the market 
price of gold and §lver bullion arife from the 
fame caufes as the like fluctuations in that of all 
other commodities. The fredlent lofs of thofe 
metals from various accidents by fea and by 
land, the continual wafte of them in gilding and 
plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and 
tear of coin, and in that of plate; require, in all 
countries which poffefs no mines of their own, a 
contfnual importation, in order to repair this lofs 
and this wafte. The merchant importers, like 
all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as well as they can, to fuit their occafional im- 
portations to what, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, 
however, they fometimes over-do the bufinefs, 
and fometimes under-do it. When they import 
more bullion than is wanted, rather than incur 
the rifk and trouble of exporting it again, they 
are fometimes willing to fell a part of it for 
fomething lefs than the ordinary or average 
price. When, on the other hand, they import 
lefs than is wanted, they get fomething mare 
than this price. But when, under all thofe oc- 
cafional fluctuations, the market price either of 
gold or filver bullion continues for feveral years 
together fteatlily and conftantly, either more or 
lefs above, or more or lefs below the mint price ; 
we may be affured that this fteady and conftant, 
either fuperiority or inferiority of price, is thé 

ees) 
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effect of fomething in the ftate of the coin, 
which, at that time, renders a certain quantity of 
coin either of more value or of lefs value than 
the precife quantity of bullion which it ought to 
contain. The conftancy and fteadinefs of the 
effect, fuppofes a propertionable conftancy and 
fteadinefs in the crn. 

THE money of any psrt.cular country is, at 
any particwlar time and place, tio:e or lefs an 


accurate’ meafure of vahu: according ws the cur-,. 


rent coin 1s more or leis exactiy avreeabic to its 
{tandard, or contains more cr lefs exactly the 
precife quantity of pure gold or pure Silver which 
it ought to contain. If in England, tor exam- 
ple, forty-four guincas and a half contained ex- 
actly a pound weight of ftandard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce ui alloy, the 
gold coin of England would be as accurate a 
meafure of the actual value of goods at any par- 
ticular time and placeaas the nature of the thing 
would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
lefs than a pound weight of ftandard gold; the 
diminution, however, being greater in fome 
pieces than in others; the meafure of value 
_comes to be hable to the fame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and mealures are com- 
monly expofed. -As it rarely happens that thefe 
are exactly agreeable to their ftandard, the mer- 
chant adjuits the priceef his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thofe weights and meafures 
ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience they actually are. In conie- 
: 3 quence 
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BOOK quence of a like diforder in the coin the price of 


goods comes, in the fame manner, to be ad- 
jutted, not to the quantity of pure gold or filver 
which the coin ought to contain, but to that 
which, upon an average, it is found by expe- 
rience, it actually does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it 1s td be ob- 
ferved, I underftand always the quantity of pure 
gold or filver for which they are fold, without 


_any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 


fhillings and eight-pence, for example, in the 
time of Edward I., I confider as the fame money- 
price with a pound fterling in the prefent times ; 
becaufe it contained, as nearly as we can judge, 
the fame quantity of pure filver. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the compeuent Parts of the Price of Commodities. 


N that early and rude ftate of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of ftock and 
the appropriation of land, the proportion be-_ 
tween the quantities of labour neceffary for ac- 
quiring different objects feems to be the only 
circumftance Which ‘can afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one @nother. If among a 
a nation of hunters, for example, it ufually cofts 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kil] a deer, one beaver fhould naturally ex- 
. change 
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change for or be worth two deer. It is natural © HA P. 


that what is ufually the produce of: two days or 
two hours labour, fhould be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labour. 

Ir the one fpecies of labour fhould be more 
fevere than the other, fome allowance will natu- 
rally be made for this fuperior hardfhip; and 
the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that of two hours 
Jabour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecies of labour requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the efteem which men have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, fuperior 
to what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can feldom be acquired 
but in confequence of long application, and the 
fuperior value of their produce may frequeatly 
be no more than a reafonable compen(ation for 
the time and labour which muft be {pent in ac- 
quiring them. In the advanced ftate of fociety, 
allowances of this kind, for {uperior hardfhip and 
fuperior fkill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour ; and fomething of the fame kind mutt 
probably have taken place in its earlieft and 
rudeft period. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of 
Jabour belongs to the labourer; and the quan- 


tity of labour commoniy employed in acquiring 


or producing any commodity, is the only cir- 
cumftance which can regulate the quantity of la- 
F 4 bour 
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B a K bour which it ought commonly to purchafe, 


command, or exchange for. 

As foon as ftock has accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons, fome of them will naturally 
employ it in fetting to work induftrious people, 
whom they will fupply with materials and fub- 
fiftence, in order to make a profit by the fale of 
their work, or by what their labour adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the com- 
plete manufacture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be 
fufficient to pay the price of the materials, and 
the wages of the workmen, fomething muft be 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards his ftock in this adventure. 
Vhe value which the workmen add to the mate- 
rials, therefore, refolves itfelf in this cafe into 
two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the 
other the profits of their employer upon the 
whole ftock of materials and wages which he ad- 
vanced. He could have no intereft to employ 
them, unlefs he expected from the fale of their 
work fomething more than what was fufficient to 
replace his ftock to him; and he could have no 
intereft to employ a great ftock rather than a 
{mall one, unlefs his profits were to bear fome 
proportion to the extent of his ftock, 

Te profits of ftock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the wages 
of a particular fort of labour, the labour of in- 
{pection and direction. They are, however, al- 
together different, are regulated by quite differ- 
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ent principles, and bear no proportion to the © FL 


quantity, the hardfflip, or the ingenuity of this 
fuppofed labour of infpection and direction. 


They are regulated altogether by the value of 


the ftock Beploge: and are greater or fmaller 
in proportion to the extent of this tock. Let us 
fuppofe, for example, that in fome particular 
place, where the common annual profits o# ma- 
nufacturing ftock are ten per cent. there are two 
different manufactures, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rete of fifteen 
pounds a year each, or at the expence of three 
hundred a year in each manufactory. Let us 
fuppofe too, that the coarfe materials annually 
wrought up in the one cof cniy feven hugdred 
pounds, while the finer materials in the other 
coft feven thoufand. The capital annually em- 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount only 
to one thoufand pounds; whereas that employed 
in the other will amount to feven theuland three 
hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent. 
therefore, the undertaker of the one wil expect 
an yearly profit cf about one hundred pounds 
only; while that of the other will expect about 
feven hundred and thirty pounds. But though 
theireprofits are fo very different, their labour of 
infpection and direction may be either altogether 
or very nearly the fame. In many eaves; 
almoit the whole labour of this kind Is CONUNIL- 
ted to fome principal Clerk. bis wages pro- 
perly exprefs the value of this labcur of in- 
fpection and direction. Thoveh in feeling them 
fome regard is had commonly, not only to his 

labour 
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BOOK jabour and fkill, but to the truf which is re- 
pofed in him, yet they never bear any regular’ 
proportion to the capital of which he overfees 
the management; and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus difcharged of almoft all la- 
bour, {till expects that his profits fhould bear a 
regular proportion to his capital. In the price 
of commodities, therefore, the profits of ftock 
conftitute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
quite different principles. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer. 
He muft in moft cafes fhare it with the owner of 
the f&ock which’employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumftance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchafe, com- 
mand, or exchange for. Arf additional quantity, 
it is evident, muft be due for the profits of the 
{tock which advanced the wages and furnifhed 
the materials of that labour. 

As foon as the land of any country has all 
become private property, the landlords, like all 
other men, love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 
The wood of the foreft, the grafs of the field, and 
all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 
land was in common, coft the labourer only the 
trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, 
to have an additional price fixed upon them, 
He muft then pay for the licence to gather 
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them; and mutt give up to the landlord a por- 

tion of what his labour either colleéts or pro 
duces. This portion, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of this portion, conftitutes 
the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities makes a third component 
part. 


Tue real value of all the different component 
parts of price, it muft be obferved, is meafured by 
the quantity of labour which they can, each of 
them, purchafe or command, Labour meafures 
the value: not only of that part of price which 
refolves itfelf into labour, but of that which re- 
folves itfelf into rent, and of that which refolves 
itfelf into profit. 


In every fociety the price of every commodity 
finally refolves itfelf into fome one or other, or 
all of thofe three parts; and in every improved 
fociety, all the three enter more or lefs, as com- 
ponent parts, intoethe price of the far greater 
part of commodities. 

‘In the price of corn, for example, one part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
wages or maintenance of the labourers and ]a- 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. Thefe 
three parts feem either immediately or ulti- 
mately to make up the whole price of cofn. A 
fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is necef- 
fary for replacing the ftock of the farmer, or for 
compenfating the wear and tear of his labouring 
cattle, and other inftruments of hufbandry. But 
it muft be conbeciee that the price of any in- 

. {ftrument 
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BOOK ftrument of hufbandry, fuch as a labouring horfe, 
is itfelf made up of the fame three parts; the 
‘rent of the land upon which he is reared, the la- 
bour of tending and rearing him, and the profits 
of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the 
price of the corn, therefore, may pay the price 
as well as the maintenance of the horfe, the 
whole price ftill refolves itfelf either immediately 
or ultimately into the fame three parts of rent, 
jabour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, we muft add to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the miller, 
and the wages of his fervants; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages of 
his fervants; and in the price of both, the la- 
bour of tranfporting the corn from the houfe of 
the farmer to thag of the miller, and from that 
‘of the miller to that of the baker, together with 
the profits of thofe who advance the wages of that 
labour. . 

Tue price of flax refolves itfelf into the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of linen 
we muft add to this price the wages of the flax- 
dreffer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher, &c. together with the profits of their 
refpective employers. 

_ As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufactured, that part of the price which 
refolves itfelf into wages and profit, comes to be 
greater in proportion to, that which refolves it- 
{elf into rent. In the progrefs of the manufac- 


ture, not only the number of. profits increafe, 
, but 
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but every fubfequent profit is greater than the © # AP. 
foregoing ; becaufe the capital from which it is 

derived muft always be greater. The capital 

which employs the weavers, for example, mutt 

be greater than that which employs the {pin- 

ners ; becaufe it not only replaces that capital 

with its profits, but pays, befides, the wages of 

the weavers; and the profits muft always bear 

{ome proportion to the capital. 


In the moft improved focieties, however, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolves itielf into two parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the proffts of ftock; and a ftill 
{maller number in which it confifts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of fea-fifh, 
for example, one part pays the labour MMthe 
fifhermen, and the other the profits of the’ ca- 
pital employed in the fifhery. Ren®™ very {el- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fome- 
times, as I fhall thew hereafter. It is otherwife, 
at leaft through the greater part of Kurope, in 
river fifheries. A falmon fifhery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a fal- 
moneas well as wages and profit. In fome parts 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-fhore, thofe little va- 
negated itones commonly known by the name 
of Sfotch Pebbles. The price which 1s paid to 
them by the ftone-cutter is altogether the wages 
of their labour; neither rent nor profit make 
any part of it. 


But 
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Bur the whole price of any commodity muft ftill 
finally refolve itfelf into fome one or other, or allof 
thofe three parts ; as whatever part of it remains 
after paying the rent of the land, and the price 
of the whole* labour employed in raifing, manu- 
facturing, and bringing it to market, muft ne- 
ceffarily be profit to fomebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken feparately, refolves 
itfelf into fome one or other or all of thofe three 
parts; fo that of all the commodities which com- 
pofe the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, muft refolve 
itfelf into the fame three parts, and be parcelled 
out among different inhabitants of the country, 
eithguias the wages of their labour, the profits of 
rhe or the rent of their land. The whole 
of what ™ annually either collected or produced 
by the labour of every fociety, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally diftributed among fome of its 
different members. Wages, profit, and rent, 
are the three original fources of all revenue as 
well as of all exchangeable value. All other 
revenue is ultimately derived from fome one or 
other of thefe. 

WHuokrverR derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, muft draw it either from his 
Jabour, from his ftock, or from his land. “he 
revenue derived from labour is called wages. 
That derived from ftock, by the perfon who 
manages or employs it, is called profit. That 
derived from it by the perfon who does not em- 
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ploy it himfelf, but lends it to another, is called © 5 
the intereft or the ufe‘of money. It is the compen- 
fation which the borrower pays to the lender, for 
the profit which he has an opportunity of making 
by the ufe of the money. Part of that profit 
naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the 
rifk and takes the trouble of employing it; and 
part to the lender, who affords him the oppor- 
tunity of making this profit. The intereft of 
money is always a derivative revenue, which, if 
it is not paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money, mutt be paid from fome 
other fource of revenue, unlefs perhaps the bor- 
rower is a fpendthrift, who contra¢ts a fecond* 
debt in order to pay the intereft of the firft. The 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is 
called rent, and belongs to the landlord. «The 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labour, and partly from his ftock. To him, 
Jand is only the inftrpment which enables him to 
earn the wages of this labour, and to make the 
profits of this ftock. All taxes, and all the re- 
venue which is founded upon them, all falaries, 
‘penfions, and annuities’ of every kind, are ulti- 
mately derived from fome one or other of thofe 
three*original fources of revenue, and are paid 
either immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profits of ftock, or the rent of 
land. 

Wuen thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they are readily dif- 
tinguifhed; but when they belong to the fame 

a they’ 
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BOOK they are fometimes confounded with one another, 
Lena at leaft in common language. 

A. GENTLEMAN who farms a part of his own 
eftate, after paying the expence of cultivation, 
fhould gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi- 
nate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at leaft in common 
language. The greater part of our North Ame- 
rican and Weft Indian planters are in this fitua- 
tion. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
own eftates, and accordingly we feldom hear of 
,the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
profit. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer 
to direct the general operations of the farm. 
They generally too work a good deal with their 
own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, &¢. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, there- 
fore; fhould not only replace to them their ftock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordi- 
nary profits, but pay them the wages which are 
due to them, both as Mibourers and overfeers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the ftock, 1s called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The far- 
mer, by faving thefe wages, muft necefflarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in this cafe 
confounded with profit. 

Aw independent manufacturer, who has dtock 
enough both to purchafe materials, and to main- 
tain himfelf till he can carry his work to market, 


fhould 
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fhould gain both the wages of a journeyman who © sar Pe 


works under a mafter, and the profit which that 

mafter makes by the fate of the journeyman’s 
work. His whole gains, however, are com- 
monly called profit, and wages arc, in this cafe 
too, confounded with profit. 

A GARDENER who cultivates his own garden 
with his own hands, unites in his own perfon the 
three different characters, of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer. His produce, therefore, fhould 
pay him the rent of the firft, the profit of the 
fecond, and the wages of the third. The whole, 
however, is commonly confidered as the earnings 
of his labour. Both rent and profit are, in this 
cafe, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arifes from labour only, rent and profit contri- 
buting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the annualeproduce of its labour will 
always be fufficient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labour than what was 
employed in raifing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fociety was an- 
nually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchafe, as the quantity of labour 
would increafe greatly every year, fo the pro- 
duce of every fucceeding year would be of vaftly 
greater value than that of the foregoing. But there 
is no country in which the whole annual produce 
is employed in maintaining the induftrious. The 
_idle every where confume a great part of it; and 
according to the different proportions in whic 
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BOOK it is annually divided between thofe two different 
lesnped Orders of people, its ordinary or average value 


muft either annually increafe, or diminifh, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the natural and Market Price of Commodities, 


is in every fociety or neighbour- 

DZ hood an ordinary or average rate both of 
wages ahd profit in every different employment 
of labour and ftock. This rate is naturally re- 
gulated, as I fhall fhow hereafter, partly by the 
general citcumftances of the fociety, their riches 


or poverty, their advancing, ftationary, or de- 


clining condition; and partly by the particular 
nature of each employmen. 

Tuere is likewife in every fociety or neigh- 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated too, as I fhall fhow hereafter, 
partly by the general circumftances of the fociety 
or neighbourhood in which the land is fituated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility 
of the land. 


THEsE ordinary or average rates may be called 


the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, at 


the time and place in which they commonly pre- 
vail. 


When the price of any commodity is neither 


more nor lefs than what is fufficient to pay the 


rent 
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rent of the land, the wages of the labour, and © ua fea P. 
the profits of the ftock employed i in raifing, pre- 

paring, and bringing it to market, according to 

their natural rates, the commodity is then fold 

for what may be called its natural price. 

Tuer commodity is then fold precifely for what 
it is worth, or for what it really cofts the perfon 
who brings it to market; for though in common 
language what is called the prime coft of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of 
the perfon who | is to fell it again, yet if he fells 
jt at a price which does not allow him the ordi- 
nary rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is 
evidently a lofer by the trade; fince by employ- 
ing his ftock in fome other way he might have 
made that profit. Hus profit, befides, is his re- 
venue, the proper fund of his fubfiftence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods to 
market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubfiftence ;efo he advances to himfelf, 
in the fame manner, his own fubfiftence, which 
is generally fuitable to the profit which he may 
reafonably expect from the fale of his goods. 
Unlefs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do ngt repay him what they may very properly 
be faid to have really coft him. 

Tuoeucu the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit, is not always the loweft at which 
a dealer may fometimes fell his goods, it 1s the 
loweft at which he is likely to fell them for any 
confiderable time; at leaft where there is perfect 
liberty, or where he may change his trade as 
often as he pleafes.. 
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Tue adtual price at which any commodity is 
commonly fold is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exactly the 
fame with its natural price. 

Tue market price of every particular com- 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is actually brought to market, 
and the demand of thofe who are willing to pay 
the natural price of the commodity, or the whole 
value of the rent, labour, and profit, which muft 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such 
people may be called the effectual demanders, 
and their demand the effectual demand; fince it 
may be fufficient to effeétuate the bringing of 
the commodity to market. It is different from 
the abfolute demand. A very poor man may be 
faid in fome fenfe to have a demand for a coach 
and fix; he might like to have it; but his demand 
is not an effectual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market in order to fatisry it. 

WHEN the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls fhort of the effectual 
demand, all thofe who are willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit t, which mutt be 
paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be fupplied 
with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, fome of them wil] be willing 
to give more. A competition will iminediately 
begin among them, and the market price will 
rife more or lefs above the natural price, accord- 
ing as either the greatnefs of the deficiency, or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, 
happen to animate more or lefs the eagernefs of 


the 
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wealth and luxury the fame deficiency will gene- yam 


rally occafion a more or lefs eager competition, 
according as the acquifition ef the commodity 
happens to be of more or lefs importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price of the ne- 
eeffaries of life during the blockade of a town or 
in a famine. | 

Wuen the quantity brought to market ex- 
ceeds the effectual demand, it cannot be all fold 
to thofe who are willing to pay the whole value 
of the rent, wages and profit, which muft be 

aid in order to bring it thither. Some part 
mutt be fold to thofe who are willing to pay les, 
and the low price which they give for it muft 
reduce the price of the whole. The market 
price will fink more or lefs below the natural 
price, according as the greatnefs of the excefs 
increafes more or lefs the competition of the 
fellers, or according as it happens to be more or 
lefs important to them to get immediately rid of 
the commedity. The fame excefs in the im- 
portation of perifhable, will occafion a much 
ereater competition than in that of durable com- 
modities ; in the importation of oranges, for 
exainple, than in that of old iron, 

Wuen the quantity brought to market is juft 
fufficient to fupply the effectual demand and 
no more, the market price naturaily comes to be 
either exactly, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of for this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 

| G 3 com- 
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B 0,0 K competition of the different dealers obliges them 


all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of lefs. 

Tue quantity of every commodity brought to 
market naturally fuits itfelf to the effe€tual de- 
mand. It is the intereft of all thofe who employ 
their land, labour, or ftock, in bringing any 
commodity to market, that the quantity never 
fhould exceed the effectual demand; and it is the 
intereft of all other people that it never fhould 
fall fhort of that demand. 

Ir at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, 
fome of the component parts of its price muft 
be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the intereft of the landlords will immediately 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their land; 
and if it is wages or profit, the intereft of the 
labourers in the one cafe, and of their employers 
in the other, will prompt them to withdraw a 
part of their labour or ftock from this employ- 
ment. The quantity brought to market will 
foon be no more than fufficient to fupply the 
effectual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will rife to their natural rate, and the whole 
price to its natural price. ; 

Ir, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market fhould at any time fall fhort of the effec- 
tual demand, fome of the component parts of its 
price muft rife above their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the intereft of all other landlords will na- 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raifing of this commodity; if it is wages or 


profit, the intereft of all other labourers and 


dealers. 
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dealers will foon prompt them: to employ more © HA P. 
labour and ftock in preparing and bringing it t@ tmpeund 


market. The quantity brought thither will foon 
be fufficient to fupply the effectual demand. All 
the different parts of its price will foon fink 
to their natural rate, and the whole price to its 
natural price. 

Tue natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all com- 
modities are continually gravitating, Different 
accidents may fometimes keep them fufpended a 
good deal above it, and fometimes force them 
down even fomewhat below it, But whatever 
may be the obftacles which hinder them from 
fettling in this center of repofe and continuance, 
they are conftantly tending towards it. 

Tue whole quantity of induftry annually em- 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally fuits itfelf in this manner to 
the effectual demand. It naturally aims at bring- 
ing always that precife quantity thither which 
may be fufficient to fupply, and no more than 
fupply, that demand. 

Bur in fome employments the fame quantity 
of induftry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities; while in 
others it will produce always the fame, or very 


nearly the fame, The fame number of labourers 


in hufbandry will, in different years, produce 
very different quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, 
&c. But the fame number of fpinners and 
weavers will every year produce the fame or very 
nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollea 
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B i 2 K cloth. It is only the average produce of the one 


fpecies of induftry which can be fuited in any 
refpect to the effectual demand ; and as its actual, 
produce is frequently much greater and frequently 
much lefs than its average produce, the quantity. 
of the commodities brought to market will fome- 
times exceed a good deal, and fometimes fall fhort 
a good deal of the effectual demand. Even though 
that demand therefore fhould continue always the 
fame, their market price will be liable to great 
fluctuations, will fometimes fall a good deal below, 
and fometimes rife a good deal above their natural 
price. In the other fpecies of induftry, the pro- 
duce of equal quantities of labour being always 
the fame or very nearly the fame, it can be more 
exactly fuited to the effetual demand. While that 
demand continues the fame, therefore, the market 
price of the commodities is likely to do fo too, 
and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can 
be judged of, the fame with the natural price. 
That the price of linen and woollen cloth is 
liable neither to fuch frequent nor to fuch great 
variations as the price of corn, every man’s ex- 
perience will inform him. The price of the one 
{pecies of commodities varies only with the vari- 
ations in the demand: That of the other Varies, 
not only with the variations in the demand, but 


‘with the much greater and more’ frequent varia- 


tions in the quantity of what is brought to, 
market in order to fupply that demand. 

Tue occafional and temporary fluctuations in, 
the market price of any commodity fall chiefly 
Epon thofe — of its price which refolve them- 
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felyes into wages and profit. That part which © vie P. 
refolves itfelf into rent is lefs affected by them, tommy 
A rent certain in money is not in the leaft af- 
fected by them either in its rate or in its value. 
A rent which confifts cither in a certain propor- 
tion or in a certain quantity of the rude produce, 
is no doubt affected in its yearly value by all the 
occafional and temporary fluctuations in the 
market price of that rude produce: but it 1s fel- 
dom affected by them in its yearly rate. In 
fettling the terms of the leafe, the landlord and 
farmer endcavour, according to their beft judg- 
ment, to adjuft that rate, not to the temporary 
and occafional, but to the average and ordinary 
price of the produce. 

SucH fluctuations affect both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
as the market happens to be either over-ftocked 
or under-ftocked with commodities or with la- 
bour; with work done, or with work to be done. 
A publick mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth (with which the market 1s almoft always 
under-ftocked upon fuch occafions), and aug- 
ments the profits of the merchants who poffeis 
any confiderable quantity of it. It has no effect 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is 
under- Recieed with commodities, not with la- 
bour; with work done, not with work to be 
done. It raifes the wages of journeymen taylors. 
The market is here under-{tocked with labour. 
There 1s an effectual demand for more labour, 
for more work to be done than can be had. It 
finks the price of coloured filks and cloths, and 

a 7 thereby 
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BOOK thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who 
"have any confiderable quantity of them upon 
hand. It finks too the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing fuch commodities, for 
which all demand is ftopped for fix months, 
perhaps for atwelvemonth. The market is here 
over-ftocked both with commodities and with la- 

bour. 

But though the market price of every parti- 
cular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may fay fo, towards the na- 
tural price, yet fometimes particular accidents, 
fometimes natural caufes, and fometimes parti- 
cular regulations of police, may, in many com- 
modities, keep up the market price, for a long 
time together, a good deal above the natural 
price. 

Wuen by an increafe in the effectual demand, 
the market price of fome particular commodity 
happens to rife a good dtal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their ftocks in fupply- 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If it was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals to 
employ their ftocks in the fame way, that, the 
effectual demand being fully fupplied, the market | 
price would foon be reduced to the natural price, 
and perhaps for fome time even belowit. If the 
market is at a great diftance from the refidence 
of thofe who fupply it, they may fometimes be able 
to keep the fecret for feveral years together, and 
may fo long enjoy their extraordinary profits 
Without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 

however, 
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however, it muft be acknowledged, can feldom © #4 Fs 
be long kept; and the extraordinary profit can Vany—d 
laft very little longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being 
longer kept than fecrets in trade, A dyer who 
has found the means of producing a particular 
colour with materials which coft only half the 
price of thofe commonly made ufe of, may, with 
good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
difcovery as long as he lives, and even leave it 
as a legacy to his pofterity. His extraordinary 
gains arife from the high price which is paid for 
his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that labour. But as they are re- 
peated upon every part of his ftock, and as their 
whole amount bears, upon that account, a regu- 
lar proportion to it, they are commonly con- 
fidered as extraordinary profits of ftock. 

Sucu enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effects df particular accidenté, ‘of 
which, however, the operation may fometimes 
laft for many years together. 

SoME natural productions require fuch a fin- 
gularity of foil and fituation, that all the land 
in a gyeat country, which is fit for producing 
them, may not be fufficient to fupply the effec- 
tual demand. The whole quantity brought to 
market, therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe 
who are willing to give more than what is fuff- 
cient to pay the rent of the land which produced 
them, together with the wages of the labour, 
and the profits of the ftock which were employed 
in preparing and bringing them to market, ac- 

cording 
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ee cording to their natural rates, Such commodi- 


ties may continue for whole centuries together 
to be fold at this high price; and that part of it 
which refolves itfelf into the rent of land is in 
this cafe the part which is generally paid above 
its natural rate, The rent of the land which 
affords fuch fingular and efteemed produétions, 
like the rent of fome vineyards in France of a 
peculiarly happy foil and fituation, bears no re- 
gular proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. The wages of the labour and 
the profits of the ftock employed in bringing 
fuch commodities to mazket, on the contrary, 
aie feldom out of their natural proportion to 
thofe of the other employments of labour and 


ftock in their neighbourhood. 


Sucu enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effect of natural caufes which may 
hinder the effectual demand from ever being 
fully fupplied, and which may continue, there- 
fore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoty granted either to an individual 
or to a trading company has the fame effect as a 


fecret in trade or manufactures. The monopo - 


lifts, by keeping the market conftantly under- 
ftocked, by never fully fupplying the effectual 
demand, fell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raife their emoluments, whe- 
ther they confift in wages or profit, greatly above 
their natural rate. 

THE price of monopoly is upon every occafion 
the higheft which can be got. The natural price, 
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or the price of free competition, on the contrary, 
is the loweft which can be taken, not upon every 
occafion, indeed, but for any confiderable time 
together. The one is upon every occafion the 
higheft which can be fqueezed out of the buyers, 
or which, it is fuppofed, they will confent to 
give: The other is the loweft which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take, and at the fame 
time continue their bufinefs. 

Tue exclufive privileges of corporations, fta- 
tutes of apprenticefhip, and all thofe laws which 
reftrain, in particular employments, the compe- 
tition to a {maller number than might otherwife 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
in a lefs degree. ‘Phey are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toge- 
ther and in whole claffes of employments, keep 
up the market price of particular commodities 
above the natural price, and maintain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the ftock 
employed about them fomewhat above their na- 
tural rate. 

Sucn enhancements of the market price may 
laft as long as tne regulations of police which 
give oecafion to them. 

Tue market price of any particular commo- 
dity, though it may continue long above, can 
feldom continue long below its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natural 
rate, the perfons whofe intereft it affected would 
immediately feel the lofs, and would immediately 
withdraw either fo much land, or fo much la- 
bour, or fo much ftock, trem being employed 

about 
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vee K about it, that the quantity brought to market 


would foon be no more than fufficient to fupply 
the effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, 
would foon rife to the natural price. This at 
leaft would be the cafe where there was perfect 
liberty. 

Tue fame ftatutes of apprenticefhip and other 
corporation laws indeed, which, when a manu- 
faéture is in profperity, enable the workman to 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate, fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to 
let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from his em- 
ployment, fo in the other they exclude him from 
many employments. The effect of fuch regula- 
tions, however, 1s not near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below, as in raifing them 
above their natural rate. Their operation in the 
one way may endure for many centuries, but in 
the other it can laft no longer than the lives of 
fome of the workmen who were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its profperity. When they 
are gone, the number of thofe who are after- 
wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfelf to the effectual demand. The police mut 
be as violent as that of Indoftan or antient Egypt 
(where every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was fuppofed to commit the moft horrid 
facrilege if he changed it for another) which can 
in any particular employment, and for feveral 
generations together, fink either the wages of 

labour 
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labour or the profits of {tock below their natural © 4,3 P+ 
rate. any 

Tris is all that I think neceffary to be ob- 
ferved at prefent concerning the deviations, whe- 
ther occaftéal or permanent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

Tue natural price itfelf varies with the na- 
tural rate-of each of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent;. and in every fociety 
this rate varies according to their circumftances, 
according to their riches or poverty, their ad- 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition. [ 
fhall, in the four following chapters, endeavour 
to explain, as fully and diftinctly as I can, the 
caufes of thofe different variations. 

First, I fhall endeavour to explain what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of wages, and in what manner thofe cir- 
cumftances are affected by the riches or poverty, 
by the advancing, itdtionary, or declining ftate 
of the fociety. 

SECONDLY, I fhall endeavour to fhow what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and in what manner too thofe cir- 
cumftances are affected by the like variations in 
| the ftate of the fociety. 

THOUGH pecuniary wages and profit are very 
different in the different employments of labour 
and ftock ; yet a certain proportion feems com- 
monly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em- 
ployments of ftock. This proportion, ic will 


appear 


- 


AND © 


‘&B oa K appear hereafter, depends partly upon the nature 


of the different employments, and partly upon 
the different laws dnd polity of thé feciety in 
which they are carriedon. But thotigh in many 
refpeéts dependent upon the laws‘lhd policy; 
this proportion feems to be little affetted by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety; by its ad- 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition; but 
to remain the fame or very nearly the fame in 
all thofe different ftates. I fhall, in the third 


‘place, endeavour to explain all the different cir- 


cumftances which regulate this proportion.. 

‘Iw the fourth and laft place, 1 fhall endeavour 
to fhow what are the circumftances which regulate 
the rent of land, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubftances which 
it produces. 7 : 


CHAP. VII. — 
Of the Wages of Labour. 


‘HE produce of labour conttitutes the na- 
tural recompence or wages of jabour. 
In that original ftate of ines: which pre- 
cedes both the Lei gkenes of land: and the 
ccumulation of “ftock, the whole’ produce of 
labour belongs to the-labourer. - He Has neither 
landlord rior after to-fhare with him: - 
‘ Hav-this ftate continued, the wages-of Jabour 
would have “atrgmented-with all thofe improve- 
ia * ments 
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ments in its productive powers, to which the © # A P. 


Vil. 


divifion of labour gives occafion. All things —~— 


would gradually have become cheaper. They 
would have been produced by a finaller quan- 
tity of labour; and as the commodities pro- 
duced by equal quantities of labour would natu- 
rally in this ftate of things be exchanged for 
one another, they would have been purchafed 
likewife with the produce of a f{maller quan- 
tity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods. Let us fuppofe, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labour could produce ten times 
the quantity of work which it had done origi- 
nally ; but that in aeparticular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could produce only twice the quan- 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex- 
changing the produce of a day’s labour in the 
greater part of employments, for that of a day’s 
tabour in this particular one, ten times the ori- 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example, would appear to be five 
tunes dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it re- 
quired five times the quantity of other goods to 

Vou. I. H purchafe 
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Eee K purchafe | it, it would require only half the quan- 


of labour either to purchafe or to produce 
The acquifttion, thercfore, would be twice 
as eal as before. 

Bur this original ftate of things, in which the 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
Jabour, could not laft beyond the firft introduc- 
tion of the appropriation of land and the accu- 
mulation of ftock. It was at an end, therefore, 
long before the moft confiderable improvements 
were made in the productive powers of labour, 
and it would be to no purpofe to trace farther 
what might have been its effects upon the re- 
compence or wages of labour. 

As foon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a fhare of almoft all the pro- 
duce which the labourer can either raife, or col- 
le&t from it. His rent makes the firft deduc- 
tion from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 


Iz feldom happens that the perfon who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain himfelf 
til] he reaps the harveft. His maintenance is 
generally advanced to him from the ftock of a 
mafter, the farmer who employs him, and who 
would have no intereft to employ him, unlefs he. 

was to fhare in the produce of his labour, or un- 
lefs his ftock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. This profit makes a fecond deduétion 
from the produce of the labour which is.em- 
ployed upon land. 

Tue. produce of almoft all other pics is 
liable to the like deduétion of profit. - In all arts. 
: | and 
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and manufactures the greater part of the wor rk- 
men ftand in need of a mafter to advance them 
the materials of their work, and their wages and 
maintenance till it be compleated. He fhares 
in the produce of their labour, or in the value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
beftowed; and in this fhare confifts his profit. 

Ir fometimes happens, indeed, that a fingle 
independent workman has ftock fufficient, both 
to purchafe the materials of his work; and to 
maintain himfelf till it be compleated. He is 
both mafter and workman, and enjoys the whole 
produce of his own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
beftowed. {It includes what are ufually two 
diftinét revenues, belonging to two diftinct per- 
fons, the profits of ftock, and the wages of la- 
bour. 

Sucu cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workinen 
ferve under a matter for one that is cee 
ent; and the wages of labour are every wherc 
underftood to be, what they ufually are, when 
the labourer 1s one perfon, and the owner of the 
ftock which emplovs him another. 

Waar are the common wages of labour de- 
pends every where upon the contra& ufually 
made between thote two parties, whofe interefts 
are by no means the fame. The workmen defire 
to get as much, the mafters to give as htrle as 
poflible. The former are difpoted to combine 
in order to raife, the latter in order to lower the 

of labour. | 
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Tr is not, however, difficult to forefee which 
of the two parties muft, upon all ordinary occa- 
fions, have the advantage in the difpute, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
terms. ‘The -mafters, being fewer in number, 
can .combine much more eafily ; and the law, 
befides, authorifes, or at leaft does not prohibit 
their combinations, while it prohibits thofe of 
the workmen. We have no acts of parliament 
apainft combining to lower the price of work; 
but many againft combining to raife ir. In all 
fuch difputes the mafters can hold out much 
longer. A landlord, a farmer, a mafter manu- 
facturer, or merchant, though they did not em- 
ploy a fingle workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the ftocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
fubfift a week, few could fubfift a month, and 
fcarce any a year without employment. In the 
long-run the workman may be as neceffary to 
his mafter as his mafter is to him; but the ne- 
ceffity is not fo immediate. 

WE rarely hear, it has been faid, of the com- 
binations of mafters; though frequently of thofe 
of warkmen. But whoever.imagines, upon this 
accounr, that mafters rarely combine, 1s as ‘igno- 
rant of the world as-of the fubject. °° Mafters are 
always’ and every where in a fort of tacit, but 
conftant and uniform combination, not to raife 
the wages of labour above their atual rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a moft 
unpopular action,..and a fort of ‘reproach to a 

among his i aa and-equals, We 
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feldom, cndleed, hear of ne conibinasion: — 
caufe it is the ufual, and one may fay, the natu- 
ral ftate of things which nobody ever hears of. 
Mafters too fometimes enter into particular com- 
binations to fink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. Thefe are always conducted with the 
utmoft filence and fecrecy, till the moment of 
execution, and when the workmen yield, as they 
fometimes do, without refiftance, though fe- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently refifted by a contrary defenfive com- 
bination of the workmen; who fometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
of their own acccrd to ratfe the price of their 


labour. Their ufual pretences are, fometimes: 


the high price of provifions ; fometimes the great 
profit which their mafters make by their work. 
But whether their combinations be offenfive or 
defenfive, they are always abundantly heard of. 
In order to bring the point to a {peedy decifion, 
they have always recourfe to the loudeft cla- 
mour, and fometimes to the moft fhocking vio- 
lence and outrage. They are defperate, and a& 
with the folly and extravagance of defperate men, 


who muft either ftarve, or frighten their matters. 


into an immediate compliance with their demands. 
‘The matters upon thefe occafions are juft as cla- 
morous upon the other fide, and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the affiftance of the. civil magi+ 
ftrate, and the rigorous execution of thofe Jaws 
which have been enacted with fo much feverity 
againft the combinations of fervants, labourers, 
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BO 0 © and journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very 
feldom derive any advantage from the violence 
of thofe tumultuous combinations, which, partly 
from the interpofition of the civil magiftrate, 
partly from the fupertor fteadinefs of the maf- 
ters, partly from the neceffity which the greater 
part of the workmen are under of fubmitting for 
the fake of prefent fubfiftence, generally end in 
nothing, but the pumfhment or ruin of the ring- 
leaders. 

Bur though in difputes with their workmen, 
mafters muft generally have the advantage, there 
is however a certain rate below which it feems 
impoffible to reduce, for any confiderable time, 
the ordinary wages even of the loweft fpecies of 
Jabour. 

A Man muft always live by his work, and his 
wages muft at leaft be fufficient to maintain 
him. They muft even upon moft occafions be 
fomewhat more; otherwife it would be impof- 
fible for him to bring up a family, and the race 
of fuch workmen could not laft beyond the firft 
generation. Mr. Cantillon feems, upon this ac- 
count, to fuppofe that the loweft fpecies of com- 
mon labourers muft every where carn at leaft 
doubie their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children ; the labour of the wife, on account 
of her neceffary attendance on’ the children, 
being fuppofed no more than fufficient to pro- 
vide for herfelf. But one-half: the children 
born, it is computed, die before the’age of man- 
hood. The pooreft labourers, theréfore,: ac- 
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cording to this account, muit, one with another, 
attempt to rear at leaft four oe, In order 
that two may have an equal chance of living to 
that age. But the necefflary maintenance of four 
children, it is fuppofed, may be nearly equal to 
that of one man. The Jabour of an able- 
bodied flave, the fame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance; and that 
of the meaneft labourer, he thinks, cannot be 
worth lefs than that of an able-bodied flave. 
Thus far at leaft feems certain, that, in order to 


bring up a-family, the labour of the hufband 


and wife together muit, even in the loweft fce- 
cies of cousmon labour, be able to earn fome- 
thing more than what is precifely neceffary for 
their own maintenance ; but in what proportion, 
whether im that. above-mentioned, or in any 
other, I fhall not take upon me to determine. 
THERE are cettain circumftances, however, 
which fometimes give the labourers an advan- 
tage, and enable them to raife their wages con- 
fiderably above this rate; evidently the loweft 
which is confifteat with common humanity. 
Wuen in any country the demand for thofe 
who Pive by wages; labourers, journeymen, fer- 
vants of every kind, is continually increafing ; 
when every year furnifhes employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the 
year before, the workmen have no occafion to 
combine in order to raife their wages. The 
fearcity of hands occafions a competition among 
mafters, who bid againft one another, in order 
fo get workmen, and thus voluntarily break 
H 4 through 
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i through the natural icombination of matters not 


to ‘raife. wages. 

Tue demand for thofe who live — wages, it is. 
evident, cannot increafe but in proportion to the 
increafe of the funds which are deftined for the 
payment of wages. Thefe funds are of two 
kinds; firft, the revenue which is over and 
above what is neceflary for the maintenance ; 
and, fecondly, the ftock which is over and above 
what is neceffary for the employment of their 
matters. 


Wuen the landlord, annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue than what he judges 
fufficient to maintain his own family, he employs 
either the whole or a part of the furplus in 
maintaining one or more menial fervants. In- 
creafe this furplus, and he will naturally increafe 
the number of thofe fervants. 

Wuen an independent workman, fuch as a 
weaver or fhoe-maker, has got. more. ftock than 
what is fufficient to purchafe the materials of his 
own work, and to maintain himfelf till he can 
difpofe of it, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increafe this furpluc, and 
he. will naturally increafe the number of his 
journeymen. 

* THE-demand for thofe who live ‘i wages, 
therefore, neceffarily. increafes with the increafle 
of the revenue and ftack of every country, and 
cannot poffibly increafe without it, The in- 
creafe-of revenue‘and'ftock-is the increafe of na- 
tional wealth, The demand for thofe* who live 

hv 
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by wages, therefore, naturally. increafes:with the 


increafe of national me, and cannot epee 


increafe without. it. 

Ir is nat the actual preamefs: of national 
wealth, but its’ continual inéreafe, which octa- 
fions a rifé in the wages of labour. It is.not; 
accordingly, in the richeft countries, but in the 
moft thriving, or in thofe which are growing 
rich the fafteft, that the wages of labour are 
higheft. England is certainly, in the prefent 
times, a much richer country than any part of 
North America. The wages-of labour, how- 
ever, are much higher in North America than in 
any part of England. In the province of New 
York, common labourers. earn * three fhillings 
and fixpence currency, equal-to two fhillings 
fterling, a day; fhip carpenters, ten fhillings and 


fixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth fix-- 


pence fterling, equal in all to fix fhillings and 
fixpence fterling; hdufe carpenters and brick- 
layers, eight fhillings currency, equal to four 
fhillings and fixpence fterling; journeymen tay- 
lors, five fhillings currency, equal to about two 
fhillings and ten pence fterling. Thee prices 
are alb above the London price; and Wages. are 
{aid to be as high in the other colonies as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where in 
North America much lower than in England: A 
dearth has never been known there. Inthe 
wort feafons, they have always had a fufficiency 


* This was written in 1773, before the commencement of 
the-prefent difturbances, , 
for 
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BOOK for. themfelves, though lefs for exportation. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is any where in the mother country, its 
real price, the real command of the neceffaries 
and conven-acies of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, muft be higher in a ftill greater pro- 
portion. 
> Bur though North America 1s not yet fo rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vancing with much preater rapidity to the further 
acquifition of riches. The moft decifive mark 
of the profperity of any country is the increafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri- 
tain, and moit other European countries, they 
are not fuppofed to double in lefs than five hun- 
dred years. In the Britifh colonies in North 
America, 1t has been found, that they double in 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
prefent times is this increafe principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, 
but to the great multiplication of the fpecies. 
Thofe who live to old age, it is faid, frequently 
fee there from fifty to a hundred, and fometimes 
many more, defcendants from their own body. 
{.abour is there fo weil rewarded that a aume- 
rous family of children, inftead of being a bur- 
then is a fource of opulence and profperity to 
the parents. The labour of each child, betore 
it can leave their houfe, is computed to be worth 
a hundred pounds clear gainto them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of people 
in Europe, would have fo little chance for a 

fecond 
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fecond hufband, is there frequently courted asa © 4 AP. 
fort of fortune. The value of children is the copm 
greateft of all encouragements to marriage. We 

cannot, therefore, wonder that the people in 

North America fhould generally marry very 

young. Notwithftanding the great increafe oc- 
cafioned by fuch early marriages, there is a con- 

tinual complaint of the f{carcity of hands in 

North America. The demand for labourers, the 

funds deftined for maintaining them, increafe, it 

fees, ftill fafter than they can find labourers to 

employ. 

Tuoucn the wealth of a country fhould be 
very great, yet if it has been long ftationary, we 
muft not expect to find the wages cf labour very 
high init. Vhe funds deftined fur the Payment 
of wages, the revenue and ftock of its inha- 
bitants, may be of the greateft extent, but if they 
have continued for feveral centuries of the fame, 
or very nearly of the fame excent, the number 
of labourers employed every year could eafily 
fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could feldom 
be any {carcity of hands, nor could the mafters 
be obkged to bid againft one another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, 
in this cafe, naturally multiply beyond their em- 
ployment. . There would be a conftant {carcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be 
obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get it. Ifin fuch a country the wages of labour 
had. ever been more than fufficient to maintain 
the labourer, and to enable him to biing upa 

I fainily, 
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Book f aily, the competition of the labourers and the 
tere imtereft of the matters would foon reduce them to 
this Joweft rate which 1s confiftent with com- 
mon humanity, China has been iong one of the 
richeft, that is, one of the mioft fertile, beft cul- 
tivated, moft induftrious, and moft populous 
ecuntries in the world. It feems, however, to 
have been long ftationary. Marco Polo, who 
vilited it more ee five hundred years ago, de- 
fcribes its cultivation, induftry, and populouf- 
nefs, almoft in the fame terms in which they 
are defcribed by travellers in the prefent times. 
It had perhaps, even long before his time, ac- 
quired that full complement of riches which the 
nature of its laws and inftitutions permits it to 
acquire. The accounts of all travellers, incon- 
fiflent in many other refpects, agree in the low 
wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a 
Jabourer finds in bringing up a family in China, 
If by digging the ground a’'whole day he can get 
what will purchafe a {mall quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of ar- 
tificers is, if poffible, {till worfe. Inftead of 
waiting indolently in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cuftomers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the ftreets with the 
tools of their réfpe eCtive trades, offering their 
fervice, and as it were hea cine employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far furpaffes that of the moft beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
‘Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid, 
many nv thoufand families have no habitation on 
the 
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the Jand, but live conftantly in little fifhing 
boats upon the rivers and canals. The fubfift- 
ence which they find there is fo fcanty that they 
are eager to fifh up the naftieft garbage thrown 
overboard from any European fhip. Any car- 
rion, the carcafe of a dead dog or cat, for exam- 
ple, though half putrid and ftinking, is as wel- 
come to them as the moft wholefome food to the 
people of other countries. Marriage 1s encou- 
raged in China, not by the profitablenefs of chil- 
dren, but by the liberty of deftroying them. In 
all great towns feveral are every night cxpofed in 
the ftreet, or drowned like puppies in the water. 
The performance of this horrid office 1s even faid 
to be the avowed bufinefs by which fome people 
earn their fubtiftence. 

Curna, however, though it may perhaps ftand 
ftill, does not feem to go backwards. Its towns 
are no-where deferted by their inhabitants. The 
Jands which had once, been cultivated are no- 
where negle&ted. The fame or very nearly the 
fame annual labour muft therefore continue to be 
performed, and the funds deftined for maintain- 
ing it muft not, confequently, be fenfibly di- 
minifhed. The loweft clafs of labourers, there- 
fore, Rotwithftanding their fcanty fubfftence, 
“muft fome way or another make fhift to continue 
their race fo far as to keep up their ufual num- 
bers. , 

But it would be otherwife in a country where 
the funds deftined for the maintenance of labour 
were fenfibly decaying. Every year the-demand 
for fervants and labourers would, in all the dif- 
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BOOK ferent claffes of employments, be lefs than it 
teeny had been the year before. Many who had been 
bred in the fuperior claffes, not being able to 
find employment in their own bufinefs, would be 
glad to feek it in the loweft. The loweft clafs 
being not only overftocked with its own work- 
men, but with the overflowings of all the other 
elaifes, the competition for employment would 
be fo great in it, as to reduce the wages of la- 
bour to the moft miferable and fcanty fubfiftence 
of the labourer. Many would not be able to 
find employment even upon thefe hard terms, 
but would either ftarve, or be driven to feek a 
fubfiftence either by begging, or by the per- 
petration perhaps of the greateft enormities. 
Want, famine, and mortality would immediately 
prevail in that clafs, and from thence extend 
themfelves to all the fuperior claffes, till the 
number of inhabitants in the country was re- 
duced to what could eafily be maintained by the 
revenue and ftock which remained in it, and 
which had efcaped either the tyranny or cala- 
mity which had deftroyed the reft. This per- 
haps is nearly the prefent ftate of Bengal, and of 
fome other of the Englifh ferrlements in the Eaft 
Indics, In a fertile country which had’ before 
been much depopulated, where fubfiftence, con- 
fequently, fhould not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithftanding, three or four hundred 
thoufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be affured that the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of the labouring poor are faft de- 
caying. The difference between the genius of 
the 
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verns North America, and that of the mercantile osmpmeed 


company which oppreffes and domineers in the 
Eaft Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuftrated 
than by the different ftate of thofe countries. 

Tue liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the neceflary effect, fo it is the natural fymp- 
tom of increafing national wealth. he {canty 
maintenance of the Jabouring poor, on the other. 
hand, is the natural fymptom that things are at 
a ftand, and their ftarving condition that they 
are going faft backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour feem, in 
the prefent times, to be evidently more than 
what is precifely neceflary to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family. In order to fatisfy our- 
felves upon this point it will not be neceflary to 
enter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of 
what may be the loweit fum upon which it is 
poffible to do this. There are many plain fymp- 
toms that the wages of labour are no-where in 
this country regulated by this loweft rate which 
is confiftent with common humanity. 

First, in almoft every part of Great Britain 
there 1s a diftinction, even in the loweft fpecies 
of labofr, between fummer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always higheft. Eur on ac- 
count of the extraordinary expence of iewe!, the 
maintenance of a family is moft expenfive in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being higheft when 
this cxpence is loweft, it feems evident that they 
are -not regulated by what is neceffary for this: 
expence; but by the quantity and fuppofed 
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value of the work. A labourer, it may be faid 
indeed, ought to fave part of his f{ummer wages 
in order to defray his winter expence ; and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed 
what is neceffary to maintain his family through 
the whole year. A flave, however, or one abfo- 
lutely dependent on us for ‘immediate fubfift- 
ence, would not be treated in this manner. His 
daily fubfiftence would be proportioned to his 
daily neceffities. 

SreonD.Ly, ‘the wages of labour do nor in 
Great Britain fluctuate with the price of provi- 
fions. ‘rhefe vary--every-where from year to 
year, frequently from month to: month. But in 
many places the money price of labour remains 
“uniformly the famé fometimes for half a-century 
torether. If in-thefe places, therefore, the’ la- 

“bouring’ poor can Maintain their:families in dear 
“years; they mut be ‘at’ their eafe in times: of 
-moderate plenty, and in affluence in thofe of ex- 
traordinary cheapnefs: ‘Fhe high price of pro- 
“viftons “during ‘thefe'tén years paft has not in 
‘Hany’ parts of the'Kinetlom been ‘accompanied 
wir” any fenfible rife in the money price of la- 
“bours-“Ft has) indeed, in fome 3 “owing “pro- 
“bably more to the’ increafe of the derriand ‘for 

than to that of the price of provifions.” 
od , “thé price ‘of ‘pg Stiftons varies 
_™more from’ year to year than’ the” wages of labour, 
‘fo, -¢ on ‘the other hand, the’ wa ¥ég of Tabour vary 
more from place's to place than thie price of pto- 
-Wifions. ‘The ‘prices of bread and Butcher’: s meat 
are generally the ‘fame or very nearly the ‘fame 
"6 through 
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through the greater part of the united kingdom. © #4 P- 
Thefe and moft other things which are fold by temjme 


retail, the way in which the labouring poor buy 
all things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the 
country, for reafons which I fhall have occafion 
to explain hereafter. But the wages of labour 
in 4 great town and its neighbourhood are fre- 
quently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and- 
twenty percent. higher than ata few miles diftance. 
Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the corn- 
mon price of labour in London and its neigh- 
bourhood. At a few miles diftance it falls to 
fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten pence may be 
reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neigh- 
bourhood. At a few miles diftance it falls to 
eight pence, the ufual price of common labour 
through the greater part of the low country of 
Scotland, where it varies a good deal lefs than 
in England. Such a difference of prices, which 
it feems is not always fufficient to tranfport a 
man from one parifh to another, would neceffa- 
rily occafion fo great a tranfportation of the moft 
bulky commodities, not only from one parih to 
another, but from one end of the kingdom, al- 
moft from one end of the world to the other, as 
would foon reduce them more nearly to a level. 
After all that has been faid of the levity and in- 
conftancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all forts of lug- 
gage the moft difficult to be tranfported. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
families in thofe parts of the kingdom where the 

Vor. I. I - price 
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B o. 2 K price of Jabour is loweft, they muft be in affluence 


where it is higheft. 

FourTu iy, the variations in the price of Ja- 
bour not only do not correfpond either in place 
or time with thofe in the price of provifions, but 
they are frequently quite oppofite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, 
dearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almoft every year very large 
fupplies. But Englifh corn muft be fold dearer 
in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it 
comes; and in proportion to ifs quality ic can- 
not be fold dearer in Scotiand than the Scorch 
corn that.comes to the jame market in compcii- 
tion with it. The quality cf grain depends 
chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal which 
it yields at the mill, and ‘in this reipeét Englith 
erain is fo much fuperior to the Scotch, that, 
though often dearer in ajspearance, or in pro- 
portion to the meafure of its bulk, it is gcncrally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, 
or even to the meafure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England 
than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, can maintain their families in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they muft be in affluence in 
the other. Oatmeal indeed fupplies the com- 
mon people in Scotland with the greateft and the 
beft part of their food, which is in general much 
inferior to that of tneir neighbours of the fame 
rank in England. ‘This difference, -however, in 
the mode of their fubfiftence is not the caufe, 

but 
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but the effect of the difference in their wages; 
though, by a ftrange mifapprehenfion, I have 
frequently heard it reprefented as the caufe. It 
is not becaufe one man keeps a coach while his 
neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich and 
the other poor; but becaule the one is rich he 
keeps a coach, and becaufe the other 1s poor he 
wale a-foot. 

Dunine the courfe of the laft aa taking 
one year with another, grain was dearer in bodth 
parts of the united kingdom than during that of 
the prefeht. This is a matter of fact which can- 
hot now admit of any reafonable doubt; and the 
proof of it ‘ts, if poffible, ftill more decifive with 
regard to Scotland than with regard to England. 
Ft is‘in Scotland fupported by the ‘evicertce of 
the publick fiars, annual valuations made upon 
Gath, according to the actual ftate of the 
markets, of all the different forts of grain in every 
different county of Scottand. If fuch dire proof 
could require any collateral evidenée to confirm 
it, Twould obferve that this has likewife been 

the cafe in France, and probably in moft orher 

parts of Europe. With regard to tance there 
is the glearet proof.: But though it is certain 
that ‘mm both parts of the united kingdom grain 
was fomewhat dearer in the laft century than in 
the prefent, it Is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, could bring up their families then, they 
muft be much more at their eafe now. In the 
laft century, the moft-ufual day-wages of com- 
mon labour through the greater part of Scotland 
Ya were 
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a0 Oe iwere fixpence in fummer and five-pence in win- 
ter. Three fhillings a week, the fame price very 
nearly, ftill continues to be paid in fome parts 
of the Highlands and Weftern Iflands. Through 
the greater part of the low country the moft 
ufual wages of common labour are now eight- 
pence a day; ten-pence, fometimes a fhilling 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which border 
upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, and in a few other places where 
there has lately been a confiderable rife in the 
demand for labour, about Glafgow,. Carron, 
Ayr-fhire, &c. In England the improvements 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce be- 
gan much earlier than in Scotland. The de- 
mand for labour, and confequently its price, 
muft neceffarily have increafed with thofe im- 
provements. In the laft century, accordingly, 
as well as in the prefent, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They 
have rifen too confiderably fince that time, 
though, on account of the greater variety of 
wages paid there in different places, it 1s more 
dificult to afcertain how much. In 1614, the 
pay of a foot foldier was the fame as in the pre- 
fent times, eight pence a day. When it was firft 
eftablithed it would naturally be regulated by 
the ufual wages of common labourers, the rank 
of people from which foot foldiers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote 
in the time of Charles II. computes the neceffary 
expence of a labourer’s family, confifting of fix 
perfons, the father and mother, two children able 
a : to 
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to do fomething, and two not able, at ten fhil- © # ite P, 
lings a week, or twenty-fix pounds a year. If temas 


they cannot earn this by their labour, they muft 
make it up, he fuppofes, either by begging or 
ftealing. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this fubject *. In 1688, Mr. Gre- 
gory King, whofe fkill in political arithmetick is 
fo much extolled by Doétor Davenant, computed 
the ordinary income of labourers and out-fervants 
to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he 
fuppofed to confift, one with another, of three 
and a half perfons. His calculation, therefore, 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the weekly expence of fuch families to 
be about twenty pence a head: Both the pecu- 
niary income and expence of fuch families have 
increafed confiderably fince- that time through 
the greater part of the kingdom; in fome places 
more, and*in fome leés; though perhaps fcarce 
any ‘where fo much as fome exaggerated ac- 
counts of the prefent wages of ‘labour have lately 
reprefented * ‘them to the “publick. The price of 
labour, it ‘mutt: be’ obfervéd; ‘cannot be after- 
tained: very -accurately-any where, different prices 
_ being often “paid at the fame:place and for the 
fame fort.of: labour, not only according to the 
different abilities of the workmen, but according 
to the eafinefs or hardrefs‘of the matters. Where 
a are net Agata by aii all ek ad can 


* See his fitine for the maintenance of ‘a Pome in 
Burn’s Hiftory of the Poor-laws. 
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BO OK pretend to determine is what are the moft ufual; 
oe and experience feems to fhow that law can never 


regulate them properly, Eue 1 1t has often pre- 
tended to do fo. 

THE real recompence of bias the real quan- 
tity of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life 
which it can procure to the labourer, has, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, increafed per- 
haps in a ftill greater proportion than its money 
price. Not only grain has become fomewhat 
cheaper, but many other things from which the 
induftrious poor derive an agreeable and whoie- 
fome variety of food, have become a great deal 
cheaper. Potatoes, for example, do not at pre- 
fent, through the greater part of the kingdom, 
coft half the price which they ufed to do thirty 
or forty years ago. The fame thing may be faid 
of turnips, carrots, cabbages; things which 
were formerly never raifed but by the fpade, but 
which are now-commonly-raifed by the plough, 
All fort of garden ftuff too has become cheaper. 
The greater part of the apples and even of the 
onions confumed in Great Britain were in the 
laft century imported from Flanders. Tlie great 
improvements in the coarfer manufactures of both 
linen and woollen cloth furnifh the labourers 
with cheaper and better cloathing; and thofe in 
the manufactures of the coarfer metals, with 
cheaper and better inftruments of trade, as well 
as with many agreeable and convenient pieces of 
houfheld furniture. Soap, falt, candles, leather, 
and fermented liguars have, indeed, become a 
good deal dearer; chiefly from the taxes which 
" : have 
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thefe, however, which the labouring poor are tey—w 


under any neceffity of confuming, is fo very 
fmall, that the increafe in their price does not 
compenfate the diminution in that of fo many 
other things. The common complaint that 
luxury extends itfelf even to the loweft ranks of 
the people, and that the labouring poor will not 
now be contented with the fame food,. cloathing 
and lodging which fatistied them in former times, 
may convince us that it is not the money price 
of labour only, but its real recompence, which 
has augmented. 

Is this improvement in the circumftances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the fo- 
ciety? The anfwer feems at firft fight abundantly 
plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif- 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of 
every great political fociety. But what im- 
proves the circumftances of the greater part can 
never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No fociety can furely be flourifhing and 
happy, of which the far greater part of the mem- 
bers are poor and miferable. It is but equity, 
befides, that they who feed, cloath and lodge 
the whole body of the people, fhould have fuch 
a fhare of the produce of their own labour as to 
be themfelves tolerably well fed, cloathed and 
lodged. | 

Poverty, though it no doubt difcourages, 
does not always prevent marriage. It feems even 
to be favourable to generation. A half-ftarved 

I 4 | High- 
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BOOK Highland woman frequently bears more than 

eee twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhaufted by two or three, Barrennefs, fo fre- 
quent among women of fafhion, is very rare 
among thofe of inferior ftation. Luxury in the 
fair fex, while it enflames perhaps the paffion for 
enjoyment, feems always to weaken, and fre- 
quently to deftroy altogether, the powers of gene- 
ration. 

Bur poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the rear- 
ing of children. The tender plant is produced, 
but in fo cold a foil and fo fevege a climate, foon 
withers and dies. Jt is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land for a mother who has borne twenty children 
not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have affured me, that fo far from re- 
cruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to fupply it with drums and fifes from all 
the foldiers children that were born in it. A 
greater number of fine children, however, is 
{eldom feen anywhere than about a barrack of 
foldiers. Very few of them, it feems, arrive at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, In fome places 

one half the children born die before they are 
four. years of age; in many places before they 
are feven; and in almoft all places before they 
are nine orten. ‘This great mortality, however, 
will every where be found chiefly among the 
children of the common people, who cannot 
afford to tend them with the fame care as thofe 
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of better ftation, Though their marriages are © HA P. 
generally more fruitful than thofe of people of + 
fafhion, a fmaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hofpitals, and 
among the children brought up by parifh cha- 
rities, the mortality is ftill greater than among 
thofe of the common people. 

Every fpecies of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion to the means of their fubfiftence, 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilized fociety it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the fcantinefs of fubfiftence 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the 
human fpecies ; and it can do fo in no other way 
than by deftroying a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

Tue liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
confequently to bring up a greater number, na- 
turally tends to widef and extend thofe limits. 
It deferves to be remarked too, that it neceffarily 
does this as nearly as poffible in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this 
demand is continually increafing, the reward of 
laboug muft neceffarily encourage in fuch a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of la- 
bourers, as may enable them to fupply that con- 
tinually increafing demand by a continually in- 
creafing population. If the reward fhould at 
any time be lefs than what was requifite for this 
purpofe, the deficiency of hands would foon raife 
it; and if it fhould at any time be more, their 
exceffive multiplication would foon lower it to 

| this 
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BOOK this neceflary rate. The market would be fo 
much under-ftocked with labour in the one cafe, 
and fo much over-ftocked in the other, as would 
foon force back its price to that proper rate which 
the circumftances of the fociety required. It is in 
this manner that the demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, neceffarily regulates 
the production of men; quickens it when it 
goes on too flowly, and {tops it when it advances 
too faft. It is this demand which regulates and 
determines the ftate of propagation in ail the 
different countries of the world, in North Ame- 
rica, in Europe, and in China; which renders 
jt rapidly progreffive in the firft, flow and gra- 
dual in the fecond, and altogether ftationary in 
the laft. 
Tue wear and tear of a flave, it has been faid, 
is at the expence of his mafter; but that of a 
free fervant is at his own expence. The wear 
and tear of the latter, howgver, is, in reality, as 
much at the expence of his mafter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and 
fervants of every kind muft be fuch as may 
enable them, one with another, to continue the 
race of journeymen and fervants, according as 
the increafing, diminifhing, or ftationary demand 
of the fociety may happen to require. But 
though the wear .and tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the expence of his mafter, it generally 
cofts him much lefs than that of a flave. The 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
fay fo, the wear and tear of the flave, is com- 
monly managed by a negligent mafter or carelefs 
overfeer. That deftined for performing the 
fame 
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fame office with regard to the free man, is ma- 
naged by the free man himfelf. The diforders 
which generally prevail in the ceconomy of the 
rich, naturally introduce themfelves into the 
management of the former: The ftrict frugality 
and parfimonious attention of the poor as na- 
turally eftablifh themfelves in that of the latter. 
Under fuch different management, the fame 
purpofe muft require very different degrees of 
expence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, I 
believe, that the werk done by freemen comes 
cheaper in tne end than that performed by 
flaves. It is found to do fo even at Bofton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where the wages 
of common labour are fo very high. 

Tue liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the effect of increafine weaith, fo it is the 
caufe of increafing population. To complain 
of it is to lament over the neceflary effet and 
caule of the greateft publick profperity. 
Ir deferves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is 
in the progreffive ftate, while the fociety is ad- 
vancing to the further acquifition, rather than 
when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, 
of the great body of the people, feems to be the 
happieft and the moft comfortable. It is hard 
in the ftationary, and miferable in the declining 
ftate. ‘The progreffive ftate is in reality the 
chearful and the hearty ftate to all the different 
orders of the fociety. The ftationary is dull; 
the declining, melancholy. 
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Tue liberal reward of labour, as it encourages 
the propagation, fo it increafes the induftry 
of the common people. The wages of labour 
are the encouragement of induftry, which, like 
every other human quality, improves in pro- 
portion to the encouragement it receives. A 
plentiful fubfiftence increafes the bodily ftrength 
of the labourer, and the comfortable hope of 
bettering his condition, and of ending his cays 
perhaps in eafe and plenty, animates him to exert 
that ftrength to the utmoft. Where wages are 
high, accordingly, we fhall always find the work- 
men more active, diligent, and. expeditious, 
than where they are low; in England, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood 
of great towns, than in remote country places. 
Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in 
four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the cafe with the greater 
part. Workmen, on the contrary, when. they 
are liberally. paid by the piece, are very apt to 
over-work themfelves, and to ruin their health 
and conftitution: in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in fome ‘other places, is not fup- 
pofed ‘to. laft in his utmoft. vigour above eight 
years. Something of the fame kind Kappens: in 
many. other trades, in which: the. workmen -are, 
paid. by the:piece ;: as they. generally are in:mia- 
nufaéturés; and ie¥en'in country labour, where~ 
ever ‘wages are higher than ordinary. -Alinolt 
every clafg of artificers is fubject to fome pecu- 
liar infirmity“occafioned by exceffive “application 
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to their peculiar fpecies of work. Ramuzzini, 
an eminent Italian phyfician, has written a par- 
ticular book concerning fuch difeafes. We do 
not reckon our foldiers the moft induftrious fet 
of people among us.- Yet when foldiers have 
been employed in fome particular forts of work, 
and liberally paid by the piece, their officers 
have frequently been obliged to ftipulate with 
the undertaker, that they fhould not be allowed 
to earn above a certain fum every day, according 
to the rate at which they were paid. Till this 
ftipulation was made, mutual emulation and the 
defire of greater gain, frequently prompted them 
to over-work themfelves, and to hurt their 
health by exceffive labour. Exceffive applica- 
tion during four days of the week, is frequently 
the real caufe of the idlenefs of the other three, 
fo much and fo loudly complained of. Great 
labour, either of mind or body, continued for 
feveral days together, is in moft men naturally 
followed by a great defire of relaxation, which, 
if not reftrained by force or by fome ftrong ne- 
ceffity, is almoft irrefiftible. Itis the call of na- 
ture, which requires to be relieved by fome in- 
dulgence, fometimes of eafe only, but fometimes 
too of diffipation and diverfion. If it is not 
complied with, the confequences are often dan- 
gerous, and fometimes fatal, and fuch as almoft 
always, fooner or later, bring on the peculiar 
infirmity of the trade. If mafters would always 
liften to the dictates of reafon and humanity, 
they have frequently occafion rather to mode- 
rate, than to animate the application of many of 

their 
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BOOK their workmen. It will be found, I believe, in 
every fort of trade, that the man who works fo 
moderately, as to be able to work conftantly, not 
only preferves his health the longeft, but, in the 
courfe of the year, cxecutes the greateft quantity 
of work. _ 

In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are 
generally more idle, and in dear.ones more in- 
duftrious than ordinary. A plentiful fubfift- 
ence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their induftry. That 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
fome workmen idle, cannot well be doubted ; 
but that it fhould have this effect upon’ the 
greater part, or that men in general fhould work 
better when they are ul fed than when they are 
well fed, when they are difhearrened than when 
they are in good {pirits, when they are frequently 
fick than when they are generally in good health, 
feems not very probable. Wears of dearth, it fs 
to be obferved, are gencrally among the common 
people years of ficknefs and mortality, which 
cannot fail to diminifh the produce of their in- 
duftry, | : 

‘In years of plenty, fervants frequently leave 
their mafters, and truft their fubfftence to what 
they can make by their own induftry. But the 
fame cheapnefs of provifions, by increafing the 
fund which is deitined for the maintenance of 
fervants, encourages mafters, farmers efpecially, 
to employ a greater number. Farmers upon fuch 
occafions expect more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring fervants, than 
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by felling it at a low price in the market. The © 74 Ps 
demand for fervants increafes, while the number w+ 
of thofe who offer to fupply that demand di- 
minifhes. The price of labour, therefore, fre- 

quently rifes in cheap years. 

In years of fearcity, the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of fubfiftence make all fuch people eager 
to return to fervice. But the high price of pro- 
vifions, by diminifhing the funds deftined for 
the maintenance of fervants, difpofes miafters 
rather to diminifh than to increafe the number of 
thore they have. In dear years too, poor inde- 
pendent workmen frequently confume the little 
ftecks with. which they had ufed to fupply them- 
{elves with the materials of their work, and are 
obliged to become journeymen for fubfiftence. 
More people want employment than can eafily 
eet it; many are willing to take it upon lower 
terms than ordinary, and the wages of both fer- 
vants and journeymen frequently fink. in dear 
years. : 

Masvers of all forts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their fervants if dear 
than in cheap years, and find them more humble 
and dependent in the formmer than in tne latter. 
. They naturally, ‘therefore, commend the former 
as more favourable to induftry. Landlords and 
farmers, befides, two of the largeit claffes of 
mafters, have another reafon for being pleafed 
with dear years. The rents of the one and the 
profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of provifions: “Nothing can be more ab- 
furd, however, than to imagine that men in ge- 
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°° © neral fhould work lefs when they work for them- 


felves, than when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workman will generally be 


more induftrious than even a journeyman who 


works by the piece. . The one enjoys the whole 
produce of his own induftry ; the other fhares it 
with his mafter. The one, in his feparate inde- 
pendent ftate, is lefs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufactories fo 
frequently ruin the morals of the other. The 
fuperiority of the independent workman over 
thofe fervants who are hired by the month or by 
the year, and whofe wages and maintenance are 
the fame whether they do much or do little, is 
likely to be ftill greater. Cheap years tend to 
increafe the proportion of independent work- 
men to journeymen and fervants of all kinds, 
and dear years to diminihh it. 

A Frencu author of great knowledge and in- 
genuity, Mr. Meffance, receiver of the taillies 
in the election of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
fhow that the poor do more work in cheap than 
in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thofe differcnt 
occafions in three different manufactures; one 
of coarfe woollens carried on at Elbeuf ;“one of 
linen, and another of ilk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap- 
pears from his account, which is copied from 
the regifters of the publick offices, that the quan- 
tity and value of the goods made in all thofe 
three manufactures has generally been greater in 
cheap than in dear years; and that it has always 

been 
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been greateft in the cheapeft, and leaft in the 
deareft years. All the three feem to be {tation- 
ary manufactures, or which, though thetr pro- 
duce may vary fomewhat from year to year, are 
upon the whole neither going backwards nor 
forwards. 

Tue manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarfe woollens in the weft riding of 
Yorkfhire, are growing manufactures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with fome vari- 
ations, increafing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publifhed of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible connection with the dear- 
nefs or cheapnefs of the feafons. In 1740, a year 
of great fcarcity, both manufactures, indeed, ap- 
pear to have declined very confiderably. But in 
1756, another year of great fcarcity, the Scotch 
manufacture made mere than ordinary advances. 
The Yorkfhire manufacture, indeed, declined; 
and its produce did not rife to what‘t had been 
in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal of the Ameri- 
can ftamp act. In that ‘and thie following year it 
greatly, exceéded what it’ had ever been before, 
| and i it has continued ta’ advance eve fince. 

Tat produce Qf all oreat “mantifattures for dif- 
tant fale mutt neceffurily depefid, not “fo much 
upon the: dearnefi or cheapnefy of, thé: featond 3 in 
the countrics where they, are, ‘carried on, ‘as upon 
the circumftances ‘which affcet tHe demand | Nhe 
countries where they are’ *confurned ; upon’ peace 
or war, upon the profperity “ or declenfion of 
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o © other rival manufactures, and upon the good or 


bad humour of their principal cuftomers. A 
great’ part of the extraordinary work, befides, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters: the publick regifters of manufactures. 
The men fervants who leave their mafters be- 
come independent labourers. The women re- 
turn to their parents, and commonly fpin in or- 
der to make cloaths for themfelves and their fa- 
milies. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work for publick fale, but are employed 
by fome of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family ufe. ‘The produce of their labour, there- 
fore, frequently makes no figure in thofe publick 
regifters of which the records are fometimes 
publifhed with fo much parade, and from which 
our merchants and manufacturers would often 
vainly pretend to announce the profperity or de- 
clenfion of the greateft empires. 

THoucs the variations in the price of labour, 
not only do not always correfpond with thofe in 
the price of provifions, but are frequently quite 
oppofite, we muft not, upon this account, ima- 
gine that the price of provifions has no influence 
upon that of labour. The money price of la- 
bour is neceffarily regulated by two circum- 
ftances ; the demand for labour, and the price of 
the neceffaries and conveniencies of life. The 
demand for labour, according as it happens to 
be increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to re- 
quire an increafing, ftationary, or declining po- 
pulation, determines the quantity of the neceffa- 
ries and conveniencies of life which muft be 

given 
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given to the labourer; and the money price of © 
labour is determined by what is requifite: for 
purchafing this quantity. Though the: money 
price of labour, therefore, is fometimes high 
where the price of provifions is low, it would be 
ftill higher, the demand continuing the fame, if 
the price of previfions was high. 

Ir is becaufe the demand for labour increafes 
in years of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
diminifhes in thofe of fudden and extraordinary 
icarcity, that the money price of labour forné- 
times rifes in the one, and finks in the other. 


In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em- 
ployers of induftry, fufficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of induftrious people 
than had been employed the year before; and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. 
Thofe mafters, therefore, who want more work- 
men, bid againft ore another, in order to get 
them, which fometimes raifes. both the real and 
the money price of their labour. 

[ne contrary of this happens in a year of fud- 
den and extraordinary fearcity. The funds def- 
tined,for employing induftry are lefs than they 
had been the year before. A confiderable num- 
ber of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid aguinft one another, in order to get it, 
which fometimes lowers both the real and the 
money price of labour. In 1740, a year of ex- 
traordinary fcarcity, many people were willing 
to work for bare fubfiftence. In the fucceeding 
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years of plenty, it was more difficult to get la- 
bourers and fervants. 

Tue fcarcity of a dear year, by diminifhing 
the demand for labour, tends to lower its price, 
as the high price of provifions tends to raife it. 
The plenty of'a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
increafing the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapneis of provifions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of provilions, thofe two oppofite caufes feem to 
counterbalance one another; which is probably 
in. part the reafon why the wages of labour are 
every-where fo much more fteady and permanent 
than the price of provifions, 

Tne increafe in the wages of labour neceffarily 
increates the price of many commodities, by in- 
creafing that part of it which refolves itfelf into 
waees, and fo far tends to diminifh their con- 
tumption both at home and abroad. The fame 
caule, however, which railes the wages of labour, 
the increafe of ftock, tends to increafe its pro- 
ductive powers, and to make a finaller quantity 
of labour produce a greater quantity of work. 
The owner of the ftock which employs a great 
umber of labourers, neceffarily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make fuch a proper divi- 
fion and diftribution of employment, that they 
say be enabled to produce the greateft quantity 
ot work poffible. For the fame reafon, he en- 
deavours to fupply them with the beft machinery 
which either he or they can think of. What 
takes place among the labourers in a particular 
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workhoufe, takes place, for the fame reafon, 
among thofe of a great fociety, The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
themfelves into different claffes and fubdivifions 
of employment. More heads are occupied ‘in 
inventing the moft proper machinery for execut- 
ing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. ‘Tshere are many commo- 
dities, therefore, which, in confequence of thee 
improvements, come to be produced by fo much 
lefs labour than before, that the increafe of its 
price is more than compenfated by the diminu- 
tion of its quantity. 


CHAP. IX, 
Of the Profits of Stock, 
HE rife and fall in the profits of ftock 


depend upon the fame caufes with the rife 
and fall in the wages of labour, the increafing or 


decline ftate of the wealth of the fociety; but: 


thofe caufes affect the one and the other very dif; 
ferently. 
| Tue increafe of ftock, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit, When the ftocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
creafe of ftock in all the different trades carried 
K 3 OL 
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BO — K on in the fame fociety, the farmie competition 


muft produce the famé effect in them all. 

‘Tr is not eafy, it has already been abferved, to 
af{certain what are the average wages of labour 
even in a particular place, and at a particular 
time, Wecan, even in this cafe, feldom deter- 
mine more than what are the moft ufual wages. 
But even this can feldom be done with regard to 
the profits of ftock. Profit is fo very fluctuat- 
ng, that the perfon who carries on a particular 
trade cannot always tell you himfelf what is the 
average of his annual profit. It 1s affected, not 
only by every variation of price in the commo- 
dities which he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both h of his rivals and of his cuftomers, 
and- by a thoufand other accidents to which’ 
goods when carried either by fea or by Jand, or 
even when ftored in a warehoufe, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but 
from day to day, and almoft from hour to hour. 
To afcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a great kingdom, 
muft be much more dificult; and to judge of 
what it may have been formerly, or in remote 
periods of time, with any degree of precifion, 

mutt be altogether impoffible. | 
Bur though it may be impoffible to deter- 
mine, , with any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of ftock, either in the 
prefent, or in antient times, fome notion may 
be formed of them from the intereft of money, 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that wherever 
a great deal can be made by the ufe of money, 
I a great 
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a great deal will commonly be given for the ufe © HAP. 


of it; and that wherever little can be made by 
it, lefs will commonly be given for it. Accord- 
ing, therefore, as the ufual market rate of in- 
tereft varies in any country, we may be affured 
that the ordinary profits of ftock muft vary with 
it, muft fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. 
The progrefs of intereft, therefore, may lead us 
to form fome notion of the progrefs of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all intereft above 
ten per cent. was declared unlawful. More, it 
feems, had fometimes been taken before that. 
In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal pro- 
hibited all intereft. This prohibition, however, 
like all others of the fame kind, is faid to have 
produced no effect, and probably rather in- 
creafed than diminifhed the evil of ufury. The 
ftatute of Henry VIII. was revived by the 13th 
of Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per cent. conti- 
nued to be the legal .rate of intereft ull the 214t 
of James I. when it was reftricted to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent. foon after 
the reftoration, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All thefe different ftatutory 
regulations feem to have been made with great 
propriety. They feem to have followed and not 
to have gone before the market rate of intereft, 
or the rate at which people of good credit ufually 
borrowed. Since the time of Quéen Anne, five 
per cent. feems to have been rather above than 
below the market rate. Before the late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent.; and 
people of good credit in the capital, and in 
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B ei K many other parts of the kingdom, at three and a 


half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

SINcE the time. of Henry VIII. the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing, and, in the courfe of their progrefs, 
their pace feems rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded. They feem, not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on fafter and fafter. The wages of labour have 
been continually increafing during the fame pe- 
riod, and in the greater part of the different 
branches of trade and manufactures the profits of 
{tock have been diminifhing. 

Ir generally requires a greater ftock to carry 
on any fort of trade in a great town than ina 
country village. The great ftocks employed in 
every branch of trade, and-the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labour are wenerally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
thriving town the people who have great ftocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number ot 
workmen they want, and therefore bid againit 
one-another in order to get as many as they can, 
which railes the wages of labour, and lowers the 
profits of ftock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not ftock fufficienc 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
againft one another in order to get employment, 


which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes 


the profits of ftock. 
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Izx Scotland, though the legal rate of intereft © HA P- 
is the fame as in England, the market rate is 
rather higher. People of the beft credit there 
feldom borrow under five per cent. Even pri- 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent. 
upon their promiffory notes, of which payment 
either in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pleafure. Private bankers in London give no 
intereft for the money which 1s depofited with 
them. There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a finaller ftock in Scotland than 
in England. ‘The common rate of profit, there- 
fore, muft be fomewhat greater. The wages of 
Jabour, it has already been obferved, are lower 
in Scotland than in Iingland. The country too 
is not only much poorer, bur the ffeps by which 
it advances to a better condition, for it 1s evi- 
dently advancing, feem to be much flower and 
more tardy, 

Tue legal rate pf intereft in France has 
not, during the courfe of the prefent century, 
been always regulated by the market rate*. In 
1720 intereft was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 
In 1724 1t was railed to the thirticth penny, or 
to 3} percent. In 1725 it was again raifed to 
the twentieth penny, or to five per cent.. In 
1766, during the adminiftration of Mr. Laverdy, 
it was reduced to the twentyefifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Terray raifed it after- 
wards to the ald rate of five per cent, . Phe fup- 


# See Denifart. Article Taux des Intercts, tom. iii. p. 18. 
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pofed purpofe of many of thofe violent reduGtions 
of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing 
that of the publick debts; a purpofe which has 
fometimes been executed. France is perhaps in 
the prefent times not fo rich a country as Eng- 
land; and though the legal rate of intereft has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher; for 
there, as in other countries, they have feveral 
very fafe and eafy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been affured by 
Britifh merchants who had traded in both coun- 
tries, are higher in France than in England; and 
it is no doubt upon this account that many Britifh 
fubjects chufe rather to employ their capitals in 
a country where trade 1s in difgrace, than in one 
where it is highly refpected. The wages of la- 
bour are lower in France than in England. 
When you go from Scotland to England, the dif- 
ference which you may remark between the drefs 
and countenance of the comman people in the 
one country and in the other, fufficiently indi- 
cates the difference in their condition. The 
contraft is ftill greater when you return from 
France. * France, though no doubt a richer 
country than Scotland, feems not to be "going 
forward fo faft. It is a common and even a po- 
pular opinion in the country that it is going 
backwards; an opinion which, I apprehend, is 
ill founded even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can poffibly entertain with regard 
to Scotland, who fees the country now and wha 
{aw it twenty or thirty years aga, 
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Tue province of Holland, on the other hand, 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and 
the number of its people, is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow 
at two per cent., and private people of good 
credit at three. The wages of labour are faid 
to be higher in Holland than in England, and 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
profits than any people in Furope. The trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by fome 
people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 
that fome particular branches of it are fo. But 
thefe fymptoms feem to indicate fufficiently that 
there is no general decay. When profit dimi- 
nifhes, merchants are very apt to complain that. 
trade decays; though the diminution of profit is 
the natural effect of its profperity, or of a greater 
{tock being employed in it than before. During 
the late war the Dutch gained the whole carry- 
ing trade of France,*of which they fill retain a 
very large fhare. The great property which 
they poffefs both in the French and Fnetith 
funds, about forty millions, it is faid, in the 
latter (in which I fufpe&, however, there is a 
contiderable exdggeration); the great fums which 
they lend to private people in countries where 
the rate of intereft is higher than in their own, 
are circumftances which no doubt demonftrate 
the redundancy of their ftock, or that it has in- 
creafed beyond what they can employ with 'tole- 
rable profit in the proper bufinefs of their own 
country: but they do not demonftrate that thar 
bufinefs has decreafed. As the capital of a 
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B 00K private man, though acquired by a particular 
‘trade, may increafe. beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too; 
fo may likewife the capital of a great nation. _ 

In ‘our North American and Weft Indian co- 
lonies, not only the wages of labour, but the 
intereft of money, and confequently the profits 
of ftock, are higher than in England. In the 
different colonies both the legal and the market 
rate of intereft run from fix to eight per cent. 
High wages of labour and high profits ef ftock, 
however, are things, perhaps, which fcarce ever 
go together, except in the peculiar circumftances 
of new colonies. A new colony muft always 
for fome time be more under-ftocked in propor- 
tion to the extent of its territory, and more un- 
der-peopled in, proportion to the extent of its 
ftock, than the greater part of other countries. 
They have more land than they have {tock to 
cultivate. What they have, therefore, is ap- 
plied to the cultivation only of what is moft fer- 
tile and moft favourably fituated, the lands near 
the fea fhore, and along the banks of navigable 
rivers. Such land too is frequently purchafed 
at a price below the. value even of its natural 
produce. Stock employed in the purchafe and 
improvement of fuch lands muft yield a very 
large profit, and confequently atford to pay a very 
large intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fo pro- 
fitable an employment enables the planter to in- 
creafe the number of his hands fafter than he can 
find them in a new fettlement. Thofe whom he 
can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded, 
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As the colony increafes, the profits of ftock gra- 
dually diminifh. When the moft fertile and ‘bett 


fituated lands have been all oecupted, ‘lefs profit 


can be made by the cultivation of what is infe- 
rior both in foil and fituation, and lefs interéft 
can be afforded for the ftock which 1s fo employ- 
ed. Inthe greater part of our colonics, accord- 


ingly, both the legal and the market rate of in- 


tereft have been confiderably reduced during the 
courfe of the prefent century. As riches, im- 
provement, and population have increafed, in- 
tereft has declined. ‘The wages of labour do nor 
fink with the profits of ftock. The demand for 
labour increafes with the increafe of ftock what- 
ever be its profits; and after thefe are dimi- 
nifhed, ftock may not only continue to increafe, 
but to increafe much fafter than before. It is 
with induftrious nations who are advancing in 
the acquifition of riches, as with induftrious 
individuals. A greateftock, though with {mall 
profits, generally increafes fafter than a imall 
ftock with great profits. Money, fays the pro- 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 


little, it is often eafy to gct more. The great 


difficulty is to get that little. The connection 
between the increafe of ftock and that of in- 


dufiry, or of the demand for ufeful labour, has 


partly. been explained already, but will be ex- 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of. the 
accumulation of ftock. - 
Tz acquifition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fometimes raife the pro- 
fits of tock, and with them the intereft of money, 
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BOOK even in a country which is faft advancing in the 
ae acquifition of riches. ‘The ftock of the country 
not being fufficient for the whole acceffion of 
bufinefs, which fuch acquifitions prefent to the 
different -people among whom it. is divided, is 
applied to thofe particular branches only which 
afford the greateit profit. Part of what had be- 
fore been employed in other trades, is neceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thofe 
old trades, therefore, the competition comes to 
be lefs than before. The market comes to be 
lefs fully fupplied with many different forts of 
goods. Their price neceffarily rifes more or 
lefs, and yields a greater profit to thofe who deal 
in them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at 
a higher intereft. For fome time after the con- 
clufion of the late war, not only private people 
of the beft credit, but fome of the greateft com- 
panies in London, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent. who before that had not been ufed to 
pay more than four, and four anda half per cent. 
The great acceffion both of territory and trade, 
by our acquifitions in North America and the 
Welt Indies, will fufficiently account for this, 
without fuppofing any diminution in the capital 
ftock of the fociety. So great an acceffion of 
new bulinefs to be carried on by the old ftock, 
muift neceilarily have diminifhed the quantity 
employed in. a great number of particular 
branches, in which the competition being lefs, 
the profits muft have been greater. I fhall here- 
after have occafion to mention the reafons which 
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difpofe me to believe that the capital ftock of © a 
Great Britain was not diminifhed even by the —\— 
enormous expence of the late war. 

Tue diminution of the capital ftock of the fo- 
ciety, or of the funds deftined for the main- 
tenance of induftry, however, as it lowers the 
wages of labour, fo it raifes the profits of ftock, 
and confequently the intereft of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what fteck remains in the fociety can bring 
their goods at lefs expence to market than 
before, and iefs ftock. being employed in fupply- 
ing the market thiga@before, they ean fell them 
dearer. Their coods' coft them lefs, and they 
get more for Ahedi: Their profits, therefore, 
being augmented at both ends, can well afford a 
large intereft. The great fortunes fo fuddenly 
and fo eafily acquired in Bengal and the other 
Britifh fettlements in the Eaft Indies, may fatisfy 
us that, as the wages ef labour are very low, fo 
the profits of ftock are very high in thofe ruined 
countries. The intereft of money is proportion- 
ably fo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fitty, and fixty per cent. and 
the fucceeding crop is mortgaged for the pay- 
“ment. As the profits which can afford fuch an 
intereft muft eat up almoft the whele rent of the 
landlord, fo fuch enormous ufury muft in its 
turn eat up the greater part of thofe profits. 
Before the fall of the Roman republick, a ufury 
of the fame kind feems to have been common in 
the provinces, under the ruinous adminiftration 
of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus ient 
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Bo OK moncy in Cyprus at eight-and-forty per cent. as 
' we learn from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its foil 
and climate, and its fituation with refpect to 
other countries allowed it to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which 
was not going backwards, both the wages of la- 
bour and the profits of {tock would probably be 
very low. Ina country fully peopled in propor- 
tion to what either its territory could maintain 
or its {tock employ, the conapetition for employ- 
ment would neceffarily bea great as to reduce 
the wages of labour to what was barely fufficient 
to keep up the number of labourers, and, the 
country being already fully peopled, that num- 
ber could never be augmented. In a country 
fully ftocked in proportion to all the bufinefs it 
had to tranfact, as great a quantity of ftock 
would be employed in every particular branch 
as the nature and extent of the trade would ad- 
mit. he competition, therefore, would every- 
where be as great, and confequently the ordinary 
profit as low as pofible. 

Bur perhaps no country has ever yet,arrived 
at this degree of opulence. China feems to have. 
been long ftationary, and had probably long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches which 
is confiftent with the nature of its laws and infti- 
tutions. But this complement may be much 
inferior to what, with other laws and inftitu- 
tions, the nature of its foil, climate, and fitua- 
tion might admit of, A country which neglects 
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or defpifes foreign commerce, and which admits © as P, 
the veffels of foreign nations into one or two of Wm 


its ports only, cannot tranfact the fame quantity 
of bufinefs which it might do with different laws 
and inftitutions. In a country too, where, though 
the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fecurity, the poor or the owners of 
fmall capitals enjoy fcarce any, but are liable, 
under the pretence of juftice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior manda- 
rines, the quantity of ftock employed in all the 
different branches of bufinefs tranfacted within 
it, can never be equal to what the nature and 
extent of that bufinefs might admit. In every 
different branch, the oppreffion of the poor muft 
eftablifh the monopoly of the rich, who, by en- 
egrofling the whole trade to themfelves, will be 
able to make very large profits. Twelve per 
cent. accordingly 1s faid to be the common in- 
tereft of money in Chena, and the ordinary pro- 
fits of {tock muft be fufficient to afford this large 
intereft. 

A perecT in the law may fometimes raife the 
rate of intereft confiderably above what the con- 
dition of the country, as to wealth or poverty, 
,would require. When the law does not enforce 
the performance of contracts, it puts all bor- 
rowers nearly upon the fame footing with bank- 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu- 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes the lender exact the fame ufu- 
rious intereft which is ufually required from 
bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who 
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over-run the weftern provinces of the Roman 
empire, the performance of contracts was left for 
many ages to the faith.of the contracting parties. 
The courts of juftice of their kings feldom inter- 
meddled in it. The high rate of intereft which 
took place in thofe antient times may perhaps 
be partly accounted for from this caufe. 


Wuen the law prohibits intereft altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people muft bor- 
row, and nobody will lend without fuch a con- 
fideration for the ufe of their money as is fuit- 
able, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of intereft among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr. 
Montefquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of re- 
covering the money. 


Tue loweft ordinary rate of profit muft always 
be fomething more than what 1s fufficient to 
compenfate the occafional loffes to which every 
employment of ftock is expofed. It is this fur- 
plus only which 1s neat or clear profit. What is 
called grofs profit comprehends frequently, not 
only this furplus, but what is retained for com- 
penfating fuch extraordinary loffes. The in-, 
tereft which the borrower can afford to pay is in 
proportion to the clear profit only. 

Tue loweft ordinary rate of intereft muft, in 
the fame manner, be fomething more than fufh- 
cient to compenfate the occafional loffes to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is ex- 
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pofed. Were it not more; charity or friendfhip 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full 
plement of riches, where in every particular 
branch of bufinefs there was the greateft quantity 
of ftock that could be employed in it; as the 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very fmall, 
fo the ufual market rate of intereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be fo low as to ren- 
der it impoffible fer any but the very wealthieft 
people to live upon the intereft of their money. 
All people of fimall or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to fuperintend themfelves the em- 
ployment of their own ftocks. It would be ne- 
ceffary that almoft every man fhould be a man of 
bufinefs, or engage in fome fort of trade. The 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ftate. It 1s there unfafhionable not 
to be a man of bufinefs. Neceffity makes it 
ufual for almoft every man to be fo, and cuftom 
every where regulates fafhion. As it is ridicu- 
lous not to drefs, fo is it, in fome meafure, not 
to be employed, like other people. Asa man of a 
civil profeffion feems aukward in a camp or a 
garrifon, and is even. in fome danger of being 
defpifed there, fo does an idle man among men 
of bufinefs. 

Tue higheft ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of the greater part of com- 
modities, eats up the whole of what fhould go to 
the rent of the land, and leaves only what is fuf- 
ficient to pay the labour of preparing and bring- 
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BO OK ing them to market, according to the loweft rate 

bey at which labour can any-where be paid, the bare 
fubfiftence of the labourer. The workman muft 
always have been fed in fome way or other while 
he was about the work; but the landlord may | 
not always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the fervants of the Eaft India Com- 
pany carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be 
very far from this rate, 

Tue proportion which the vfual market rate 
of intereft ought to bear to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, neceffarily varies as profit rifes or 
falls, Double intereft is in Great Britain 
reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo- 
derate, reafonable profit; terms which I ap- 
prehend mean no more than a common and 
ufual profit. In a country where the ordinary 
rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reafonable that one half of it fhould go 
to intereft, wherever bufinefs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The ftock is at the rifk of 
the borrower, who, as it were, infures it to the 
lender; and four or five per cent. may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a fufficient pro- 
fit upon the rifk of this infurance, and a fuf- 
ficient recompence for the trouble of employ- 
ing the ftock. But the proportion between in- 
tereft and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 
Ifit were a good deal lower, one half of it per- 
haps could not be afforded for intereft; and 
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more might be afforded if it were a good deal © ¥ A P. 


higher. 

In countries which are faft advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price of 
many commodities, compenfate the high wages 
of labour, and enable thofe countries to fell as 
cheap as their lefs thriving neighbours, among 
whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much more to raife 
the price of work than high wages. Ifin the 
linen manufacture, for example, the wages of the 
different working people ; the flax-dreffers, the 
{pinners, the weavers, &c. fhould, all of them, 
be advanced two pence a day: it would be ne- 
ceffary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two pences equal to the 
number of people that had been employed about 
it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been fo employed. That part of 
the price of the commodity which refolved itfelf 
into wages would, through all the different 
Stages of the manufacture, rife only in arithme- 
tical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thofe 
working people fhould be raifed five per cent. 
_ that part of the price of the commodity which 
refolved itfelf into profit, would, through all the 
different {tages of the manufacture, rife in geo- 
metrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-dreffers would in felling his 
flax require an additional five per cent. upon the 
whole value of the materials and wages which 
he advanced to his workmen. The employer of 
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BO OX the fpinners would require an additional five per 


cent. both upon the advanced price of the 

and upon the wages of the fpinners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
five per cent. both upon the advanced price of 
the linen yarn and upon the wages of the weav- 
ers. Jn raifing the price of commadities the rife 
of wages operates in the fame manner as fimple 
intereft does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compdtind interett. 
Our merchants and mafter-manufacturers com- 
plain much of the bad effects of high wages in 
raifing the price, and thereby leffening the fale 
of their goods both at home and abroad, They 
fay nothing concerning the bad effects of high 
profits. They are filent with regard to the per- 
nicious effects of their own gains. They coma 
plain only of thofe of other people, | 
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CHAP. X. 


Profit in the different Employments of 
Labour and Stock. 


HE whole of the advantages and difad- c HAP. 


vantages of the different employments of 
labour and ftock muft, in the fame neighbour- 
hood, be either perfectly equal or continually 
tending to equality. If in the fame neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment evidently either 
more or lefs advantageous than the reft, fo many 
people would crowd into it in the one cafe, and 
{o many would defert it in the other, that its ad- 
vantages would foon return to the level of other 
employments. This at leaft would be the cafe 
in a fociety where things were left to follow 
their natural courfe, where there was perfect li- 
berty, and where every man was perfectly free 
both to chufe what oecupation he thought pro- 
per, and to change it as often as he thought 
proper. Every man’s intereft would prompt him 
to feek the advantageous, and to fhun the difad- 
vantageous employment. 

PrcynraRy wages and profit, indeed, are 
-every-where 1n Europe extremely different ac- 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from 
certain circumftances in the employments them- 
felves, which, either really, or at leaft in the 
imaginations of men, make up for a {mall pecu- 
niary gain in fome, and counter-balance a great 
one in others; and partly from the policy of 
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BOOK Europe, whith no-where leaves things at perfect 


liberty. 

_ Tue particular confideration of thofe circum- 
ftances and of that policy will divide this chap- 
ter into two parts. 


PART I. 


Inequalities arifing from the Nature of the Employ- 


ments themfelves. 


TH E five following are the principal cir- 

cumftances which, fo far as I have been 
able to obferve, make up for a {mall pecuniary 
gain in fome employments, and counter-balance 
a great one in others: firft, the agreeablenefs or 
difagreeablenefs of the employments themfelves ; 
fecondly, the eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the dif- 
ficulty and expence of learning them; thirdly, 
the conftancy or inconftancy of employment in 
them; fourthly, the fmall or great truft which 
muft be repofed in thofe’who exercife them ; 
and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
fuccefs in them. 

First, The wages of labour vary with the 
eafe or hardfhip, the cleanlinefs or dirtinefs, the 
honourablenefs or difhonourablenefs of the em- 
ployment. Thus in moft places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns lefs than a 
journey man weaver. Tis work is much eafier. 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs than a journey- 
man fimith. His work is not always eafier, but 
it is much cleanlier. Aj journeyman black{mith, 
though an artificer, feldom earns fo much in 
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twelve hours as a collier, who is only a labourer, 
does in eight. His work is not quite fo dirty, 
is lets danwerdus, and 1s Carried on in day-light, 
and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profeffions. In 
point of ¢ necuniary gain, all things confidered, 
they are generally under=recompenfed, as I fhall 
endcavour.to fhow by and by; - Difgrgce has the 
contrary effcct. The trade..of a butcher is a 
brutal and an odious bufinefs; but it is in moft 
places ‘more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. The moft deteftable of cll em- 
ployments, that of public exécutioner, is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of work done, better 
puid than any common trade whatever. 
Hountinc and fithing, the moft important 
employments of mankind in the rude ftate of 
fociety, become in its advanced fkate their moft 
agreeable amufements, and they purtue for plea- 
fure what they once followed from neceffity. In 
the advanced tate of fociety, therefore, they are 
all very poor people who follow as a trade, what 
other people purfue as a paftime. Fifhermen 
have been fo fince the time of * Theocritus. A 
poacher i is every-where a very poor man in Great 
Britain. In countries where the rigour of the 
law fuffers no poachers, the licenfed hunter is not 
in a much better condition. The natural tafte 
for thofe employments makes more people fol- 
low them than can live comfortably by them, 
and the produce of their labour, in proportion 
to Its quantity, comes always too cheap to mar- 
* See Idyllium xxi, 
ket 
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BOOK ket to afford any thing but the moft fcanty fub- 
fiftence to the labourers. 

DISAGREEABLENESS and difgrace affect the 
profits of {tock in the fame manner as the wages 
of labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who 
is never mafter of his own houfe, and who is 
expofed to the brutality of every drunkard, ex- 
ercifes neither a very agreeable nor a very cre- 
ditable bufinefs. But there 1s fcarce any com- 
mon trade in which a {mall {tock yields fo great 
a profit. 

SECONDLY, the wages of labour vary with the 
eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the difficulty and cx- 
pence of learning the bufinefs. 

WHEN any expenfive machine is erected, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it muft be expected, will replace 
the capital laid out upon it, with at leaft the or- 
dinary profits. A man educated at the expence 
of much labour and time to any of thofe em- 
ployments which require extraordinary dexterity 
and fkill, may be compared to one of thofe ex- 
penfive machines. The work which he learns 
to perform, it muft be expected, over and above 
the ufual wages of common labour, will replace 
to him the whole expence of his education, with 
at leaft the ordinary profits of an equally valuable 
capital. It muft do this too in a reafonable 
time, regard being had to the very uncertain 
duration of human life, in the fame manner as ta 
the more certain duration of the machine. 

difference between the wages of fkilled 
labour 
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labour and thofe of common labour, is founded © 4,4 * 
upon this principle. 

Tue policy of Europe confiders the labour of 
all mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, as 
fkilled labour; and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It-feems to fuppofe that of 
the former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. It is fo perhaps 
in fome cafes; but in the greater part it 1s quite 
otherwife, as I fhall endeavour to fhew by and 
by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, there- 
fore, in order to qualify any perfon for exer- 
cifing the one fpecies of labour, impofe. the ne- 
ceffity of an apprenticefhip, though with differ- 
ent degrees of rigour in different places. They 
leave the ather free and open to every body. 
During the continuance of the apprenticefhip, 
the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to 
his mafter. In the mean time he muft, in many 
cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations, 
gad in almoft all cafes muft be cloathed by 
them. Some money too is commonly given to 
the mafter fur teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money; give time, or become bound 
for more than the ufual number of years; a con- 
fideratfon which, though it is not always advan- 
tageous to the mafter, on account of the ufual 
idlenefs of apprentices, is always difadvantageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed 
about the eafier, learns the more difficult parts of 
his bufinefs, and his own labour maintains him 
through all the different ftages of his employ- 
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BOOK ment. It is reafonable, therefore, that in Fu- 

teeny rope the wages of mechanicks, artificers, and 
manufacturers, fhould be fomewhat higher than 
thofe of common labourers. They are fo ac- 
cordingly, and their fuperior gains make them 
in moft places be confidered as a fuperior rank 
of people. This fuperiority, however, is gene- 
rally very fmall; the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen in the more common forts of manu- 
factures, fuch as thofe of plain linen and woollen 
cloth, computed at an average, are, in moft 
places, very little more than the day wages of 
common labourers. Their employment, indeed, 
is more fteady and uniform, and the fuperiority 
of their earnings, taking the whole year to- 
gether, may be fomewhat greater. It feems evi- 
dently, however, to be no greater than what is 
fufficient to compenfate the fuperior expence of 
their education. 

EpucaTron in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal profeffions, 1s ftill more tedious and ex- 
penfive. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, 
of painters and fculptors, of lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, ought to be much more liberal; and it ig 
fo accordingly. 


THE profits of ftock feem to be very little af- 
fected by the eafinefs or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which ftock is commonly employed in 
great towns feem, in reality, to be almoft equally 
eafy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 
either of foreign or domeftick trade, cannot well 
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be 2 much more intricate bufinefs than an- © HAP 


other. 

Tuirpty, The wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the conftancy or incon- 
ftancy of employment. 

E.mployMENT is much more conftant in fome 
trades than in others. In the greater part of 
manufactures, a2 journeyman may be pretty fure 
of employment almoft every day in the year that 
he is able to work. A mafon or bricklayer, on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard froft nor 
in foul weather, and his employment at all other 
times depends upon the occafional calls of his 
cuftomers. He is lable, in confequence, to be 
frequently without any. What he earns, there- 
fore, while he is employed, muft not only main- 
tain him while he is idle, but make him fome 
compenfation for thofe anxious and defponding 
moments which the thought of fo precarious a 
fituation muft fometimes occafion. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater part of manu- 
facturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common labourers, thofe 
of mafons and bricklayers are gencrally from 
one half more to double thofe wages. Where 
common labourers earn four and five fhillings a 
week, mafons and bricklayers frequently carn 
feven and eight; where the former earn fix, the 
latter often earn nine and ten; and where the 
former earn nine and ten, as in London, the lat- 
ter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No 
{fpecies of fkilled labour, however, feems more 
eafy to learn than that of mafons and bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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B oe K Chairmen in London, during the fummer fea 
' fon, are faid fometimes to be employed as brick- 
layers. Yhe high wages of thofe workmen, 
therefore, are not fo much the recompence of 
their fkill, as the compenfation for the incon- 

ftancy of their employment. 


A House carpenter feems to exercife rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a mafon. 
In moft places, however, for it is not univerfally 
fo, his day-wages are fomewhat lower. His em- 
ployment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafional calls of 
his cuftomers; and it is not liable to be inter- 
rupted by the weather. 


WuHen the trades which generally afford con- 
ftant employment, happen in a particular place 
not to do fo, the wages of the workmen always 
rife a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labour. In London almoft 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
upon and difmiffed by their mafters from day to 
day, and from week to week, in the fame man- 
ner as day-labourers in other places. Tne loweft 
order of artificers, journeymen tayiors, accord-' 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though 
eighteen-pence may be reckoned the wages of 
common labour. In fmall towns and country- 
villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre- 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour ; 
but in London they are often many weeks with- 
out employment, particularly during the fum- 
mer. 


WHEN 
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Wuen the inconftancy of employment is com- 
bined with the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs and 
dirtinefs of the work, it fometimes raifes the 
wages of the moft common labour above thofe 
of the mot fkilful artificers. A collier working 
by the piece is fuppofed, at Newcaflle, to earn 
commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of com- 
mon labour. His high wages arife altogether 
from the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs, and dirti- 
nefs of his work. His employment may, upon 
moft occafions, be as conftant as he pleafes. 
The coal-heavers in London exercife a trade 
which in hardfhip, dirtinefs, and difagreeable- 
nefs, almoft equals that of colliers ; and from the 
unavoidable irrcgularity in the arrivals of coal- 
fhips, the employment cf the greater part of 
them is neceffarily very inconftant. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common lgbour, it ought not to feem 
unreafonabie that coal-heavers fhould fometimes 
earn four and five times thofe wages. In the 
enquiry made into their condition a few years 
ago, it was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid, they could earn from fix to ten 
fillings a day. Six fhillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, 
and in every particular trade, the loweft com- 
mon earnings may always be confidered as thofe 
of the far greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than fufficient to compenfate all the dif- 
agreeable circumf{tances of the bufinefs, there 


would’ 
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BOOK would foon be fo great a number of competitors 
as, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lewer rate. 


Tue conftancy or inconftancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of ftock in any 
particular trade. Whether the ftock 1s or ts not 
conftantly employed depends, not upon the trade, 
but the trader. 


Fourtuiy, The wages of labour vary accord- 
ing to the fmall or great truft which muft be re- 
pofed in the workmen. 


Tue wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every-where fupcerior to thofe of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much fupe- 
rior ingenuity ; on account of the precious ma- 
terials with which they are intrufted. 

We truft our health to the phyfician; our for- 
tune and fometimes our life and reputation to 
the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not fafely be repofcd in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward muft be fuch, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the fo. 
ciety which fo important a truft requires. The 
long time and the great expence which muft be 
laid out in their education, when combined with 
this circumftance, neceffarily enhance {till fur- 
ther the price of their labour. 

WHEN a perfon employs only his own {tock in 
trade, there is no truft; and the credit which he 
may get from other people, depends, not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The dif- 

ferent 
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ferent rates of profit, therefore, in the different © HA P. 
branches of trade, cannot arife from the differ- 
ent degrees of truft repofed in the traders. 

Firru_y, the wages of labour in different em- 
ployments vary according to the probability or 
improbability of fuccefs in them. 

Tue probability that any particular perfon 
fhall ever be qualified for the employment to 
which he is educated, is very different in differ- 
ent occupations. In the greater part of me- 
chanick trades, fuccefs is almoft certain; but 
very uncertain in the liberal profeffions. Put 
your fon apprentice to a fhoemaker, there is 
little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
fhoes: But fend him to ftudy the law, it is at 
leaft twenty to one if ever he makes fuch profi- 
ciency as will enable him to live by the bufinefs. 
In a perfectly fair lottery, thofe who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is loft by thofe who 
draw the blanks. In @ profeffion where twenty 
fail for one that fucceeds, that one ought to gain 
all that fhould have been gained by the unfuc- 
cefsful twenty. The counfellor at law who, per- 
haps, at near forty years of age, begins to make 
fomething by his profeffion, ought to receive the 
retribution, not only of his own fo tedious and 
expenfive education, but of that of more than 
twenty others who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. How extravagant foever the fees of 
counfellors at law may fometimes: appear, their 
real retribution is never equal to. this. Com- 
pute in any partiqular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be an-, 

Vou. I, M nually 
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BO 2 K nually fpent, by all the different workmen in any 


common: trade, fuch as that of fhoemakers or 
weavers, and you will find that the former fum 
will generally exceed the latter. But make the 
fame computation with regard to all the counfel- 
lors and ftudents of law, in all the different inns 
of court, and you will find that their annual 
gains bear but a very {mall proportion to their 
annual expence, even though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very 
far from being a perfectly fair lottery ; and thar, 
as well as many other liberal and honourable 
profeffions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, evi- 
dently under-recompenced. 

Tuose profeffions keep their level, however, 
with other occupations, and, notwithftanding 
thefe difcouragements, all the moft generous and 
liberal fpirits are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different caufes cofitribute to recommend 
them. Firft, the defire of the reputation which 
attends upon fuperior excellence in any of them ; 
and, fecondly, the natural confidence which 
every man has more or lefs, not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune. , 


To excel in any profeffion, in which but few 


alrive at mediocrity, is the moft decifive mark of 


what is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
publick admiration which attends upon fuch dif- 
tinguifhed abilities, makes always a part of their 
reward; a greater or {maller in proportion as it 


is higher or lower in degree. Tt makes a con- 


fiderable part of that ee in the profeffion of 
Dhyvfick ; 
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phyfick; a ftill greater perhaps in that of law ; 
in poetry and philofophy it makes almoft the 
whole. 

Torre are fome very apnceable and bench 
talents of which the poffeffion: commands a cer- 
tain fort of admiration ; but of which the exer- 
cife for the fake of gain is confidered, whether 
from reafon or prejudice, as a fort of publick 
proftitution, ‘The pecuniary recompence, there- 
fore, of thofe who exercife them in this manner, 
mult be fufficient, not only to pay for the time, 
labour, and expence of acquiring the talents, 
but for the difcredit which attends the employ- 
ment of them as the means of fubfiftence. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera- fingers, 
opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon thofe two 
principles; the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the difcredit of employing them in this 
manner. It feems ablurd at firft fight that we 
fhould defpife their perfons, and yet reward their 
talents with the moft profufe liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we mutt of neceffity do 
the other. Should the publick opinion er pre- 
judice ever alter with regard to fuch occupa- 
tions, their pecuniary recompence would quickly 
diminifh, More people would apply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of their labour. Such talents, though far 
from being common, are by no means fo rare as 
is imagined. Many people poflefs them in great 
perfection, who difdain to make this ufe of 
them; and many more are capable of acquiring 
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BO Ook them, if any thing could be made honourably by 


them. 

THE over-weening conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
antient evil remarked by the philofophers and 
moralifts of all ages. Their abfurd prefumption 
in their own gocd fortune, has been lefs taken 
notice of. Itis, however, if poffible, {till more 
univerfal. There 1s no man living who, when 
in tolerable heaith and fpirits, has not fome fhare 
of- it. The chance of gain is by every man 
more or lefs over-valued, and the chance of lofs 
is by moft men under-valued, and by {carce any 
man, who is in tolerable health and fpirits, va~ 
lued more than it 1s worth. 

Tuar the chance of gain is naturally over- 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal fuccefs 
of lotteries. The world neither ever faw, nor 
ever will fee, a perfectly fair lottery ; or one in 
which the whole gain compenfated the whole 
lofs; becaufe the undertaker could make nothing 
by it. In the ftate lotteries the tickets are really 
not worth the price which 1s paid by the original 
fubfcribers, and yet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty, thirty, and fometimes forty per cent. 
advance. ‘The vain hopeof gaining fome of the 
great prizes is the fole caufe of this demand. 
The foberelt people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
to pay a fmail fum for the chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thoufand pounds; though they. know 
that even that {mall fum is perhaps twenty or 
or. thirty per cent, more than the chance is 
worth. . In a lottery in which no prize exceeded 
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twenty pounds, though in other refpects it ap- 
proached much nearer to a perfectly fair one 
than the common ftate lotteries, there would not 
be the fame demand for tickets. In order to 
have a better chance for fome of the great, prizes, 
fome people purchafe feveral tickets, and others, 
finall fhares in a ftill greater number. There is 
not, however, a more certain propofition in ma- 
thematicks, than that the more tickets you ad- 
venture upon, the more likely you are to be a 
lofer. Adventure upon all the tickets in the 
lottery, and you lofe for certain; and the greater 
the number of your tickets the nearer vou ap- 
proach to this certainty. 

Trat the chance of lofs is frequently under- 
valued, and fcarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of infurers. In order to make infurance, 
cither from fire or fea-rifk, a trade at all, the 
common premium mutt be fufficient to compen- 
fate the common loffes, to pay the expence of 
mancsgement, and to afford fuch a profit as 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The perfon 
who pgys no more than this, evidentiy pays no 
more than the real value of the rifk, or the low- 
eft price at which he can reafonably expect to 
infure it. But though many people have made 
a little money by infurance, very few have made 
a great fortune; and from this confideration 
alone, it feems evident enough, that the ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not more advan- 
tageous in this, than in other common trades by 
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BO OK which fo many people make fortunes. Mode- 
rate, however, as the premium of infurance com- 
monly is, many people defpife the rifk too much 
to care to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom 
at ah averaze, nineteen houfes in twenty, or 
rather perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred, are not 
infured from fire. Sea rifk is more alarming to 
the greater part of people, and the proportion’ 
of fhips infured to thofe not infured is much 
ereater. Many fail, however, at all feafons, and 
even in time of war, without any infurance. This 
may fometiines perhaps be done without any im- 
prudence. When a great company, or even a great 
merchant, has twenty or thirty fhips at fea, they 
may, as it were, iniure one another. The pre- 
mium faved upon them all, may more than com- 
penfate fuch loffes as they are likely to meet 
with in the common courfe of chances. The 
negiect of infurance upon fhipping, however, 
in the fame manner as upon houfes, is, in moft 
cafes, the effeét of no fuch nice calculation, but 
of mere thoughtlets rafhness and prefumptuous 
contempt of the rifk. 

Tue contempt of rifk and the prefumptuous 
hope of fuccefs, are in no period of life more 
active than at the age at which young people 
chufe their profeffions. How little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears ftill more evidently in the 
readinets of the common people to enlift as 
OHEE or to go to iva, than in the eagernefs of 
thefe of better fafhion to enter into ‘what are 
called the liberal penne. a 
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Waar a common foldier may lofe is obvious © HLA P 
enough. Without regarding the danger, how- 
ever, young volunteers never enlift fo readily as 
at the beginning of a new war; and though they. 
have fearce any ‘chance of preferment, they figure 
to themfelves, in their youthful fancies, a thou- 
fand occafions of acquiring honour and diftinc- 
tion which never occur, Thefe romantick hopes 
make the whole price of their blood. Their pay 
is lefs than that of common labourers, and in 

actual fervice their fatigues are much greater, 

Tue lottery of the fea is rot altogether fo dif- 
advantageous as that of the army. The fon of 
a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to fea with his father’s confent; but if he 
enlifts as a foldier, it is always without it. Other 
people fee fome chance of his making fomething 
by the one trade: nobody but himfelf fees any 
of his making any thing by the other. The 
great admiral is lefs, the object of publick ad- 
miration than the great general, and the higheft 
fuccefs in the fea fervice promifes a !efs brilliant 
fortune and reputation than equal fuccefs in the 
land. The fame difference runs through all the 
inferior degrees of preferment i in both. By the 
rules of precedency a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the army: but he does not rank 
with him in the common eftimation. As the 
great prizes in the lottery are lefs, the fmaller 
ones muft be more numerous. Common failors, 
therefore, more frequently get fome fortune and 
preferment than commen foldiers ; and the hope 
of thofe prizes is what principally recommends 
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BOOK the trade. Though their fkill and dexterity are 


much fuperior to that of almoft any artificers, 
and though their whole life is one continual 
fcene of hardfhip and danger, yet for all this 
dexterity and fkill, for all thofe hardfhips and 
dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompence but the pleafure of exercifing the 
one and of furmounting the other. Their wages 
are not greater than thofe of common labourers. 
at the port which regulates the rate of feamens 
wages. As they are continually going from port 
to port, the monthly pay of thofe who fail from 
all the different ports of. Great Britain, is more 
nearly upon a level than that of any other 
workmen in thofe different places; and the rate 
of the port to and from which the createft num- 
ber fail, that is the port of London, regulates 
that of all the reft. At London the wages of 
the greater part of the different claffes of work- 
men are about double thofe, of the fame claffes 
at Edinburgh. But the failors who fail from the 
port of London feldom earn above three or four 
fhillings a month more than thofe who fail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference is fre- 
quently not fo great. In time of peace, ‘and in 
the merchant fervice, the London price is from 
a guinea to about feven-and-twenty shillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in Lon- 
don, at the rate of nine or ten fhillings a week, 
may earn in the calendar month from forty to 
five-and-forty fhillings. The failor, indeed, 
over and above his pay, is {upplied with provi- 

fions, 
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fions. Their value, however, may not. perhaps ee 
always exceed the difference between his pay 

and that of the common labourer; and though 

it fometimes fhould, the excefs will not be clear 

gain to the failor, becaufe ‘he cannot fhare it 

with his wife and family, whom he muft maintain 

out of his wages at home. 

Tue dangers and hair-breadth efcapes of a life 
of adventures, inftead of difheartening young 
people, feem frequently to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid to fend her fon 
to fchool at a fea-port town, left the fight of 
the fhips and the converfation and adventures of 
the failors fhould entice him to go to fea. The 
diftant profpect of hazards, from which we. can 
hope to extricate ourfelves by courage and ad- 
drefs, is not difagreeable to us, and does not 
raife the wages of labour in any employment. 
It is otherwife with shofe in which courage and 
addrefs can be of no avail.’ In trades which are 
known to be very unwholefome, the wages of 
labour are always remarkably high. Unwhole- 
fomenefs is a {pecies of difagreeablenefs, and 
its effects upon the wages of labour are to be 
ranked under that general head. 

Iw all the different employments of ftock, the 
ordinary rate of profit varies more or lefs with 
the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thefe 
are in general lefs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in fome branches of fo- 
reign trade than in others; in the trade to North 
America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. 


The 
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BOOK ‘The ordinary rate of profit always rifes more or 

tere lefs with the rifk. It does not, however, feem 
to rife in proportion to it, or fo as to compenfate 
it compleatly. Bankruptcies are moft frequent 
in the moit hazardous trades. The moft hazard- 
ous of all trades, that of a fmuggler, though 
when the adventure fucceeds it is likewife the 
moft profitable, is the infallible road to bank- 
ruptcy. The prefumptuous hope of fuccefs feems 
to act here as upon all other occafions, and to 
entice fo many adventurers into thofe hazardous 
trades, that their competition reduces the profit 
below what is fufficient to compenfate the rifk. 
To compenfate it compleatly, the common re- 
turns ought, over and above the ordinary profits 
of ftock, not only to make up for all occafional 
loffes, but to afford a furplus profit to the ad- 
venturers of the fame nature with the profit of 
infurers. But if the common returns were fuf- 
ficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be 
more frequent in thefe than in other trades. 

Or the five circumftances, therefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only affect the 
profits of ftock; the agreeablenefs or difagree-~ 
ablenefs of the bufiness, and the rifx or jecurity, 
with which it is attended. In point of agree- 
adlenefs or difagr ceablencis, there is little or no 
difference in the far greater part of the different 
employments of fiock; but a great deal in thofe 
of labour; and the ordinary profit of ftock, 
though‘ it rifes with the rifk, docs not always 
fecin to rife in proportion to it. It fhould fol- 
low.from ail this, that, in the fame fociety or~ 

neich~ 
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neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates © 4,4 P. 
of profit in the different employments of ftock 
fhould be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different forts of labour. 
They are fo accordingly. The difference be- 
tween the earnings of a common labourer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician, -is 
evidently much greater, than that, between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a decep- 
tion arifing from our not always diftinguifhing 
what ought to be confidered as wages, from what 
ought to be confidered as profit. 

APOTHECARIES profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting fomething uncommoniy extravagant. 
This great apparent profit, however, is fre- 
quently no more than the reafonable wages of 
labour. The fkill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of any 
artificer whatever; and the truftwnich is repofed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 
the phyfician of the poor in ail cafes, and of the 
rich when the diftrefs or danger is not very great. 
His reward, therefore, ought to be fuitable to 
his fkill and his truft, and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs which the beft employed apo- 
thecary, ina large market town, will fell in a 
year, may not perhaps coft him above thirty or 
forty pounds. Though he fhould fell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
thoufand per cent. profit, this may frequently be 

| no 
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charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is real wages difguifed 
in the garb of profit. | 
In a fmall fea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent. upon a ftock of a 
fingle hundred pounds, while a confiderable 
wholefale merchant in the fame place will icarce 
make eight or ten per cent. upon a ftock of ten 
thoufand. The trade of the grocer may be ne- 
ceffary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrownefs of the market may not admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the buf- 
nefs. The man, however, muft not only live 
by his trade, but live by it fuitably to the quali- 
fications which it requires. Befides poffefling a 
little capital, he mutt be able to read, write, and 
account, and mutt be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or fixty different forts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapeft. He niuft have all 
the knowledge, in fhort, that is neceffary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a fumicient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be con-: 
fidered as too great a recompence for the labour 
of a perfon fo accomphihed. Deauct this from | 
the feemingly great prouiits of his capital, and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of ftock. The greater part of the ap-. 
parent profit is, ia this cafe tov, real wages. 
; | THe 
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Tut difference between the apparent profit of © HLA P- 


the retail and that of the wholefale trade, is much 


lefs in the capital than in fmall towns and coun-. 


try villages. Where ten thoufand pounds can 
be employed in the grocery trade, the wages .of 
the grocer’s labour make.but a very trifling addi- 
tion to the real profits of fo great a ftock. The 
apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, there- 
fore, are there more nearly upon a level with 
thofe of the wholcfaic merchant. It is upon this 
account that goods fold by retail are gencrally 
as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the 
capital than in fall towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally much 
cheaper; bread and butcher’s meat frequently 


as cheap. It cofts no more to bring grocery 


goods to the great town than to the country 
village; but it cofts a great deal more to bring 
corn and cattle, as the gieater part of them 
muft be brought from a much greater diftance. 
The prime coft of procery goods, therefore, be- 
ing the fame in both places, they are cheapeft 
where the leaft profit is charged ‘upon them. 
The prime coft of bread and butcher’s-meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country 
vilkage ;* and though the profit is Iefs, therefore, 
they are not always cheaper there, but often 
equally cheap. In fuch articles as bread and 
butcher’s meat, the fame caufe, which dimi- 
nifhes apparent profit, increafes prime coft. The 
extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater ftocks, diminifhes apparent profit; but 
by requiring fupplies from a greater diftance, it 

increafes 
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BOOK incveafes prime coft. This diminution of the 
one and increafe of the other feem, in moft cafes, 
nearly to counter-balance one another; which is 
probably the reafon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very different in 
different parts of the kingdom, thofe of bread 
and butcher’s-meat are generally very nearly the 
fame through the greater part of it. 


TxHoucu the profits of ftock both in the 
wholefale and retail trade are generally lefs in 
the capital than in finall towns and country vil- 
lages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired 
from fmall beginnings in the former, and fcarce 
ever inthe latter. In {mall towns and country 
villages, on account of the narrownefs of the 
market, trade cannot always be extended as 
ftock extends. In fuch places, therefore, though 
the rate of a particular perfon’s profits may be 
very high, the fum or amount of them can never 
be very great, nor confequvently that of his annual 
accumulation. In great towns, on the contrary, 
trade can be extended as ftock increafes, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man increafes much 
falter than his ftock. His trade is extended in 
proportion to the amount of both, and the fum or 
amount of his profits is in proportion to the extent 
of his trade, and his annual accumulation in pro- 
portion to the amount of his profits. It feldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, eftablith- 
ed, and well-known branch of bufinefs, but in 
confequence of a long life of induftry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are fome- 

times 
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made in fuch places by what is called the © es 

trade of fpeculation. The fpeculative merchant ex- 
ercifes no one regular, eftabiifhed, or weil-known 
branch of bufinefs.. He is a corn merchant this 
year, and a wine merchant the next, and a fugar, 
tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He enters 
into.every trade when he forefees that it is likely to 
be more than commonly profitable, and he.quirs 
it when he forefees that its profits are likely to 
return to the level of other trades. Hs profits 
and loffes, therefore, can bear no regular pro- 
portion to thofe of ahy one eftablifhed and well- 
known branch of bufinefs. A bold. adventurer 
may fometimes acquire a confiderable fortune by 
two or three fuccefsful fpeculations; but it is 
juft as likely to lofe one by two or three un- 
fuccefsful ones. This trade can be carried on 
no where but in great towns. It 1s only in 
places of the: moft extenfive commerce and cor- 
refpondence that the intelligence requifite for it 
can be had. 

Tue five circumftances above mentioned, 
though they occafion confiderable inequalities in 
the wages of labour and profits of ftock, occafion 
none in the whole of the advantages and difad- 
- vantages, real or imaginary, of the different em- 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe cir- 
cumftances is fuch, that they make up for a fmall 
pecuniary gain in fome, and counter-balance a 
great one in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may 
take place in the whole.of their advantages or 
difadvantages, three things. are requifite even. 
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and the wages of labour in thofe two different ¢ nee 


places, are faid to be fuitable to this difference in 
the nature of their manufattures. 

Tue eftablifhment of any new manufacture, 
of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
practice in agriculture, is always a {peculation, 
from which the projector prornifes himfelf extra. 
ordinary profits. Thefe profits fometimes are 
very great, and fometimes, more frequently, 
perhaps, they are quite otherwife; but in general 
they bear no regular proportion to thofe of other 
old trades in the neighbourhood. If the projeét 
fucceeds, they are commonly at firft very high. 
When the trade or practice becomes thoroughly 
eftablifhed and well known, the competition re- 
duces them to the level of other trades, 

SzconDLy, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and ftock, can take place 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ftate of thofe employments. 

Tue demand for almoft every different {pecies 
of labour, is fometimes greater and fometimes 
lefs than ufual. In the one cafe the advantages 
of the employment rife above, in the other they 
fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thoufand failors are forced 
from the merchant fervice into that of the king, 
the demand for failors to merchant fhips necef- 
farily rifes with their {carcity, and their wages 

Vou. I. N upon 
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and feven-and-twenty fhillings, to forty fhillings 
and three pounds amonth. Ina decaying ma- 
nufaéture, on the contrary, many workmen, ra- 
ther than quit their old trade, are contented 
with {maller wages than would otherwife be fuit- 
able to the nature of their employment. | 

THe profits of ftock vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rifes above the ordi- 
nary or average rate, the profits of at leaft fome 
part’ of the ftock that is employed in bringing it 
to market, rife above their proper level, and as 
it falls they fink below it. All commodities are 
more or lefs liable to variations of price, but 
fome are much more fo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human in- 
duftry, the quantity of induftry annually em- 
ployed is neceflarily regulated by the annual de- 
mand, in fuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may, as nearly as poffible, be equal to 
the average annual confvmption. In fome em- 
ployments, it has already been obferved, the 
fame quantity of induftry will always produce 
the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manu- 
factures, for example, the fame number of hands 
will annually work wp very nearly the fame 
quantity ef linen and woollen cloth. The varias 
Wons:in-the market price of fuch commedities, 
therefore, can arife only from fome accidental 
Variation in-the demand. A publick mourning 
raifes the price of black cloth. But as the demand 
oo 7 . for 
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for moft forts of plain linen and woollen cloth is © Bots 


pretty uniform, fo is likewife the price. But 
there are other emplayments in which the 
fame quantity of induftry will not always pro- 
duce the fame quantity of commodities. The 
fame quantity of induftry, for example, will, in 
different years, produce very different quantities 
of corn, wine, hops, fugar, tobacco, &c. The 
price of fuch commodities, therefore, varies not 
only with the variations of demand, but with the 
much greater and more frequent variations of 
quantity, and 1s confequently extremely fluctuat- 
ing. But the profit of fome of the dealers mutt 
neceffarily fluctuate with the price of the com- 
modities. The operations of the fpeculative 
merchant are principally employed about fuch 
commodities. Tie endeavours to buy them up 
when he forefces that their price is likely to rife, 
and to fell them when it is likely to fall. 

THIRDLY, This equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and ftock, can take place 
only in fuch as are the fole or principal employ- 
ments of thofe who occupy them. 

WHEN a perfon derives his fubfiwence from 
One employment, which does not occupy the 
ereater part of his time; in the intervals of his 
leifure he is often willing to work at another for 
lefs wages than would otherwile fuit the nature of 
the employment. 

Tuere ftill fubfifts in many parts of Scotland 
a fet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
though they were more frequent fome years ago 
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BOOK than. they are now. They are a fort of out- 


fervants of the landlords and farmers. The 
ufual reward which they receive from their 
mafters is a houfe, a fmall garden for pot-herbs, 
as much erafs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, 
an acre or two of bad arable land. When their 
mafter has occafion for their labour, he gives 


them, befides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, 


worth about fixteen-pence fterling. During a 
great part of the year he has little or no occafion 
for their labour, and the cultivation of their own 
littke poffeffion is not fufficient to occupy the 
time which is left at their own difpofal. When 
{uch occupiers were more numerous than they 
are at prefent, they are faid to have been willing 
to give their {pare time for a very {mall recom- 


pence to any body, and to have wrought for lefs 
-wages than other labourers. In antient times 
they teem. to have. been common all over Eu- 


rope. In countries ill ctltivated and ‘worfe in- 
habited, the greater part of landlords and farm- 
ers could not otherwife provide themfelves with 
the extraordinary number of hands, which coun- 
iry labour requires, at .certain feafons. The 


_ dAaily or weekly. recpmpence which fuch lahour- 


ers accafionally received from their matters, was 
evidently not. the. whole price of their labour. 


Tr heir fmall tenement made a confiderable part 


of it, This daily. OF weekly recompence, how- 
ever, feems to have been confidered as the whole 


of MB by many writers who have collected the 


“-.t Pe 


and who have cen pleafure in reprefenting 
both as wonderfully low. 
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THE produce of fuch Mesure comes frequently 
cheaper to market than would otherwife be fuit- 
able to its nature. Stockings in many parts:of 
Scotland are knit much cheaper than theyu¢an 
any-where be wrought upon the loom. ‘They are 
the work of fervants and labourers, who derive 
the principal part of their fubfiftence from fome 
other employment. More than a thouiand pair 
of Shetland ftockings are annually imported into 
Leith, of which the price is from five-pence to 
feven-pence a pair. At Learwick, the {mall ca- 
pital of the Shetland iflands, ten-pence a day, I 
have been affured, is a common price of com- 
mon labour. In the fame fflands they knit 
worlted ftockings to the value of a guinea a ie 
and upwards. 

Tue fpinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the fame way as the knitting 
of ftockings, by fervants who are chiefly hired 
for other purpofes. ‘They earn but a very fcancy 
fubfiftence, who endeavour to- get their whole 
livelihood by either of thofe trades, In motft 
parts of Scotland fhe is a good {pinner who can 
earn twenty pence a week. : 

In opulent countries the market is generally 
io extenfive, that any one trade is fufficient to 
employ the whole labour and ftock of thofe who 
occupy it. Inftunces of people’s living by one 
employment, and at the fame time deriving fome 
little advantage from another, occur chiefly in 
poor countries, The following inftance, how- 
ever, of fomething of the fame kind is to be 
found in the capital of a veryrich'one. There 
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BOOK is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houfe- 
ae rent is dearer than in London, and yet I know 


no capital in which a furnifhed apartment can be 
hired fo cheap. Lodging is not only much 
cheaper in London than in Paris; it is much 
cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree 
of goodnefs ; and what may feem extraordinary, 
the dearnefs of houfe-rent is the caufe of the 
cheapnefs of lodging. The dearnefs of houfe- 
rent in London arifes, not only from thofe caufes 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
dearnefs of labour, the dearnefs of all the ma- 
terials of building, which muft generally be 
brought from a great diftance, and above all the 
dearnefs of ground-rent, every landlord acting 
the part of a monopolift, and frequently exacting 
a higher rent for a fingle acre of bad land in 
a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
beft in the country; but it arifes in part from 
the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people, 
which oblige every matter ‘of a family to hire a 
whole houfe from tap to bottom. A dwelling- 
houfe in England means every thing that is con- 
tained under the fame roof. In France, Scot- 
Jand, and many other parts of Europe, it fre- 
quently means no more than a fingle ftory. ‘A 
tradefman in Londen is obliged to hire a whole 
houfe in that part of the town where his cuftom- 
ers live. His fhop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and his family fleep in the garret ; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by 
letting the two middle ftories to lodgers. He 
expects to maintain his family by his trade, and 

hot 
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not by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and c. se 


Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings, have 
commonly no other means of fubfiftence; and 
the price of the lodging muft pay, not only fhe 
rent of the houfe, but the whole expence of ne 
family. 


PART HU, 
Inequalities occafioned by the Policy of Europe. 


U CH are the inequalities in the whole of 

the advantages and difadvantages of the dif- 
ferent employments of labour and ftock, which 
the defe&t of any cf the three requifites above- 
mentioned muft occafion, even where there is 
the moft perfect liberty. But the policy of Eu- 
rope, by not leaving things at perfect liberty, 
occafions other inequalities of much greater im- 
portance, 


Ir does this geay in the three following 
ways. Tirft, by reftraining the competition in 
fome employments to a alles number than 
would otherwife be difpoted to enter into them; 
Jtcondly, by increafing it in others beyond what 
it naturally would be; and, thirdly, by obftruct- 


ing the free circulation of labour aiid ftock, 


both from employment to employment and from 
place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and ftock, by reftraining the 
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BOO competition in fome employments to a fmaller. 


than might otherwife be pea tO en-. 
terintothem. 
: Taz exclufive privileges of corporations are 


athe principal means. it makes ufe of for this pur- 


pofe. 

Tux exclufive privilege of an incorporated 
trade neceffarily reftrains the competition, in the 
town where it is eftablifhed, to thofe who are 
free of the trade. To have ferved an appren- 
ticefhip in the town, under a mafter. properly 
qualified, is commonly the neceffary: requifite for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of the 
corporation regulate: fometimes the number of 
apprentices which any matter is allowed to have, 
and almoft always the. numberof \years. which 
each apprentice is obliged to ferve.! :;The 
tion of both regulations is toreftrain the 
tion co a much fnaller mimberc!shan might: 
otherwile be difpofed’-to enter impo: the:strade;- 
The limitation of the numbex of\¥pprenticés -re~: 
{trains it directly :.cActomp ‘resm of apprentice: ‘ 
fhip reftrains it morelanidirbaily, tbat -as\effecs - 
tually, by increafing:rhe expence of education. ° 

In. Sheffick! no matter ‘icutler: camdrave: mage ° 
than one. apprentice ‘at-a time,-’ by-a-bye-law of: 
the corporation: Ini Norfolk.and 
mafter weaver can: have ‘more than 
tices, under pain ‘of. forfeiting, five: pounds a 
month to the king. ..N6 ine shatter can“ have 
more than ‘two apprentices. any=where in’ Kag- 
Jand, or in: the Englihh. plantations, under: pain 
of catia five pounds.@ manth,. haif to. the 


ae king, 


SEVEN years feem antiently to have been,..all- 
over Europe, the ufual term. eftablifhed for the 
duration of apprenticefhips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All fuch incorporations 
were antiently called univerfities ; which indeed 
is the proper Latin name for any incorporation 
whatever. The univerfity of fmiths, the uni- 
verfity of taylors, 8c. are expreffions which we 
commonly meet wit in the old charters of an- 
tient towns. Whed thofe particular incorpora- 
tions which are now peculiarly called univer- 
hties were firft eftablifhed, the term of years 
which it was neceffary to ftudy, in order to ob- 
tzig the degree of mafter of arts, appears. evi- 
. dently to have. been copied from the term of. 
apprenticefhip ia common trades, of which the. 
incorporations. were much more antient. As to . 
have wrought feven years. under..a mafter pro... 
perly: qualified, was neceffaty, mn order to intitle | 
any.perfon to:‘become a maiter,.and-to- 

{elf apprentices in a common trade ;:: fo.to- 
ftudied feven years under.§ mafter: 
aes | lified, 
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BOOK fified, was neceffary to entitle him to become a 
matter, teacher, or doctor (words antiently fyno- 
nimous) if the liberal arts, and to have fcholars 
or apprentices (words likewife originally fyno- 
nimous) to ftudy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the 
Statute of Apprenticefhip, it was ena¢ted, that 
‘no perfon fhould for the future exercife any trade, 
craft, or myftery at that time exercifed in Eng- 
land, unlefs he had previoufly ferved to it an 
apprenticefhip of feven years at leaft; and what 
‘before had been the bye-law of many particular 
corporations, became in England the general 
and publick law of all trades carried on in mar- 
ket towns. For though the words of the ftatute 
are very general, and feem plainly to include the 
whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation 
thas been limited to market towns, it having 
‘been held that in country villages a perfon may 
exercife feveral different ae thouch he has 
not ferved a feven years ajtprenticefhip to each, 
they being neceffary for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants, and the number of people fre- 
quently not being fufficient to DEY each with 
a particular fett a hands. ahs 

By a ftrict interpretation of the words too the. 
operation of this ftatute has-been limited to thofe 
‘trades which were eftablifhed in England before 
the sth of Elizabeth, and has never been ex- 
tended to fuch as have been introduced fince 
that time. This limitation has given occafion 
to feveral diftinctions which, confidered as rules 
of police, appear as foolifh as-can. well be ima- 
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gined. It has been adjudged, for example, that © ec P. 
a coach-maker can neither himfelf make: nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, 
but muft buy, them of a matter r wheel-wright ; 
this latter trade having been exercifed in Eing- 
Jand before the 5th of Elizabeth. Buta wheel- 
wright, though he has never ferved an appren- 
ticefhip to a coach-maker, may either himfelf 
make or employ journeymen to make coaches ; 
the trade of a coach-maker not being within the 
ftatute, becaufe not exercifed in England at the 
time when it was made. The manufactures of 
Manchetter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them, upon this account, not within 
the ftatute; not having been exercifed ia ing- 
Jand before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the curation of apprenticefhips is 
different in different towns and in different 
trades. In Paris, five years is the term required 
in a great number ; 7 before any perlon can be 
qualified to exercilg the trade as a matter, he 
‘nuit, in many of them, ferve five years more as 
2 journeyman. During this latter term he is 
called the companion of his mafter, and the term 
itielf is called his companionfhip, 

In Scotland-there is no general law which re- 
enlates univerfally the duration of apprentice- 
hips. ‘The term 1s different in different corpo- 
rations. Where it is long, a part of It may 

generally be redeemed by paying a imall fine. 
ia mott towns too a very fimall fine is fufficient 
to purchafe the freedom of any corporation. The 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal 
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artificers fubfervient.to them, wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may exercife their trades in any town 
corporate without paying any fine. . In all towns 
‘corporate all perfons are free. to-:{ell .butcher’s- 
meat ‘upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is in Scotland a common term of appren- 
ticefhip, even in fome very nice trades; and-in 

general I know of no country in Europe in 
which corporation laws are fo little opprefiive. 
Tue property which every man has in his own 
labour, as it 1s the original foundation of all 
other property, fo it is the moft facred and in- 
violable, The patrimony of a poor man fies in 
the ftrength and dexterity of his hands; and to 
hinder him ‘from employing this ftrength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper with- 
out injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation 
of this moft facred property. It is. a manifeft 
ericroachment upon ‘the juft liberty. both of the 
workman, and of thofe’ who might be difpofed 
to employ him: A's it hinders the one from 
working at what ‘he thinks: prever;. fo. it hinders 
the others from employing. whom. they think 
proper.: To -judge whether he ts fit.to be em- 
ployed, may furely bé trufted to the difcretion of, 
the employers whofe. intereft it fo. ‘much con- 
cerns: The- affeétéd- anxiety af:the law-giver 
left they fhould -ettiploy an: improper perfon, is 
evict) -as-impéftutent.as It-is-oppreffive. 
- Tix inftivation of long apprenticefhips.can give 
no fecurity that infaficient-workmanhhip fhall not 
fr rs expofed to publick. tales. Whea_ this 
is 
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not of inability; and the longeft apprenticefhip G-—_ 


can give no fecurity againft fraud. Quite dif- 
ferent regulations are neceffary to prevent this 
abufe. The-fterling mark upen-plate, and the 
ftamps upon linen and woollen cloth, give the 
purchafer much greater fecurity than any ftatute 
-of apprenticefhip. He generally looks at thefe, 
but never thinks -it worth while to enquire whe- 
ther. the. workman had ve a feven years ap- 
~prenticethip, 
Tue inftitution of - jouw iaporenticeinie: has 
no tendency: ta form young people to induftry. 
‘A journeyman-who works-by the piece is likely 
to be induftrious, becaufe he derives a benefit 
from every exertion of his induftry. An ap- 
'‘prentice is likely to be idle, and almoft always 
is fo, becaufe he has no immediate intereft to be 
‘otherwife. - Ih the inferior employments, the 
{weets of labaur copfift altogether in the recom- 
‘pence of labour. f/They who are fooneft in a 
condition to enjgy the {weets of it; are likely 
fooneft to concgve a relifh tor it, and to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na- 
_atyrally conceives an averfion to labour, when 
" fora long time he receives no benefit from it. 
The boys who are put out apprentices from 
-publick charities are generally bound for more 
than the ufual number of years, and they gene- 
rally turn out very idle and worthlefs. 
APPRENTICESHIPS were altogether unknown 
to the antients.”. The reciprocal duties of mafter 
and apprentice make a confiderable article in 
es every 
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fe€tly filent with regard to them. I know no 
Greek or Latin word (1 might venture, I be- 
lieve, to affert that there is nore) which ex- 
preffes the idea we now annex to the word Ap- 
prentice, a fervant bound to work at 4 particular 
trade for the benefit of a mafter, during a term 
of years, upon condition that the mafter fhall 
teach him that trade. 


Lone apprenticefhips ate altogether unnecef- 
fary. Whe arts, which are much fuperior to 
commion trades, fuch as thofe of making clocks 
and watches, contain no fuch myftery as to re- 
quire a long courfe of inftruction. The firft 
invention of fuch beautiful machines, indeed, 
and even that of fome of the inftruments em- 
ployed in making them, muft, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long time, 
and may juftly be confidered as among the hap- 
pieft efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invente4 and are well un- 
derftood, to explain to any ycung man, in the 
compleateft manner, how to apoly the inftru- 
ments and how to conftruét the machines, can- 
not well require more than the leffons of a few.. 
weeks: perhaps thofe of a few days might be 
fuficicnt. In the common mechanick trades, 
thofe of a tew days might certainly be fufficient. 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot oe acquired without much prac- 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
practife with much more diligence and attention, 
if from. the beginning he wrought as a journeys 
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man, being paid in proportion to the little work. © #4 P- 
which he could exécute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might fometimes {poil 
through awkwardnefs and inexperience: His 
education would generally in this way be more 
effectual, and always lefs tedious and expenfive. 
The mafler, indeed, would be a lofer. He 
would lofe all the wages of the apprentice, which 
he now faves, for feven years together. In the 
end, perhaps, the apprentice himfelf would be a 
lofer. In a trade fo eafily learnt he would have 
more competitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a compleat workman, would be much lefs 
than at prefent. The fame increafe of competi- 
tion would reduce the profits of the mafters as 
well as the wages of the workmen. ‘The trades, 
the crafts, the myfteries, would all be lofers. 
But the publick would be a gainer, the work of 
all artificers coming in this way much cheaper 
to market. 

Ir is to rey Ae reduction of price, and 
confequently of wgces and profit, by reftraining 
that free competyfion which would moft certainly 
occafion it, that all corporations, and the greater. 
part of corporation laws, have been eftablifhed. 
In order to erect a corporation, no other autho- 
rity In antient times was requifite in many parts 
of Europe, but that of the town corporate in 
which it was -eftablifhed. In England, indeed, 
a charter from the king was likewife neceffary. 
But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the fubject, than for the defence of the common 

, liberty 
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BOOK liberty againft {uch oppreflive monopolies. Upon 
paying a fine to the king, the charter feems ge- 
nerally to have been readily granted; and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders 
thought proper to aét as a corporation without a 
charter, fuch adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, were not always disfranchifed upon that 
account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permiffion to exercife their ufurped privi- 
leges*. The immediate infpection of all cor- 
porations, and of the bye-laws which they might 
think proper to enact for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which they 
were eftablifhed ; and whatever difcipline was 
exercifed over them, proceeded commonly, not 
from the king, but from that greater incorpora- 
tion of which thofe fubordinate ones were only 
parts or members. 


“Tre government of towns corporate was alto- 
géther in the hands of traders and artificers ; and 
it was the manifeft intereft\pf every particular 
clafs of them, to prevent the market from being 
over-ftoeked, as they commonly exprefs it, with 
their own particular fpecies of induftry ; which 
is in reality to keep it always under-ftocked. 
Each clafs was eager to eftablith regulations ° 
proper for this purpofe, and,. provided it was al- 
lowed to do fo, was: willing to confent that every 
other clafs fhould do the fame. In confequence 
of fueh regulations, indeed, each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods they had occafion for 

is 
- © See Madox Firma Burgi, p. 26, &c. 
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from. evety othér ‘within’ the town, fomewhat © ® oe 
dearer’ than they otherwifé: might have done.. 
But in recompence, they wéie enabled to- fell 
their own’ juft 4s much’ dearer; fo thar fo far it 
was as broad as long, as they fay; and in the’ 
déalings’ of the different claffes within the town 
with one‘another, none of them were lofers by 
thefe’ reculations. But in their dealings with 
the countty they were all eréat gainers; and in 
thefe latter dealings confifts the whole trade 
which fupports and niches every town. 
‘Every town draws its whole fubfiftence, and 
all the matérials ofits induftry, from the country. 
It pays for thefe chiefly in two ways: firft, by 
fending ‘b#ck to the country a part of thofe ma- 
terials wrought up and manufactured; in which 
cafe ‘thei¥ price’ is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen, and the profits of their mafters or 
immediate enypioyers :. fecondly, by fending to 
it a part-both of the rude.and manufactured pro- 
duce, either: of othfr countries, or of diftant 
parts of the fame,country, imported into the 
town; in which fafe too the original price of 
thofepoods' is Augmented by the wages of the 
carriers or {g@ors, and by the profits of the mer- 
chants Wao-employ them. In what is gained 
upon: the firft. of thofe two branches of com- 
merce, confifts the advantage which the town 
nakes by its manufactures; in what is gained 
upon the fecond, the advantage of its inland and 
foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up 
the whole of what is gained upon both. What- 
Vor, I, O ever 
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BO © K ever regulations, therefore, tend to increafe thofe 
wages and profits beyond what they otherwife 
ee be, tend to enable the town to purchafe, 
with afmaller quantity of its labour, the produce 
of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. 
They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage over the landlords, farmers, and 
Jabourers in the country, and break down that 
natural equality which would otherwife take 
place in the commerce which 1s carried on be- 
tween them. The whole annual produce of the 
Jabour of the focicty is annually divided between 
thofe two different fets of people. By means of 
thofe regulations a greater fhare of it is given to 
the inhabitants of the town than would other- 
wife fall to them; and a lefs to thofe of the 
country. 

Tue price which the town really pays for the 
provifions and materials annually imported into 
it, is the quantity of manufactures and other 
goods annually exported tyom it. The dearer 
the latter are fold, the cheaper the former are 
bought. The induftry of wie town becomes 
more, and that of the country lefs advan- 
tagecus. Me, 

Tuar the induftry which is carrrd on in. 
towns is, every-where in Europe, more advan- 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we may fatisfy ourfelves by one 
very fimple and obvious obfervation. In every 
country of Europe we find, at leaft, a hundred 
people who have acquired great fortunes from 

{mal} 
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induftry “which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that wh hich properly be- 
longs to the country, the raifing of rude produce 
by the improvement and cultivation of land. 
Induftry, therefore, muft be better rewarded, the 
wages of labour and the profits of ftock mutt 
evidently be greater in the one fituation than in 
the other. But ftock and labour naturally feek 
the moft advantageous empj}oyment. They na- 
turally, ther see refort as auch as they: can 
to the town, and defert the country. 

Tue inhabitants of a oe being colleéted 
into one place, cun eafity combine together. 
The moft infignificant trades carried on in towns 
have sccordingly, in forne place or other, been 
Incorporated ; and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet the corporation fpirit, the 
jealouly of flrangers, the sverGon to take appren- 
tices, or to cummurfcate the fecret of their 
trade, generally prevdil in them, and often teach 
them, by volunciaryfafiocictions and agreements, 
to prevent that fr competition which they can- 
not prohibit bye-laws. ‘Lhe ae which 

ll number of hands, run moft 
Eotity into fuch combinations. ca a dozen 
wool-combers, perhaps, are neceflary to keep a 
thoufand fpinners and weavers at en By 
combining not to take apprentices they can not 
only engrofs the employment, but reduce the 
Whole manufacture into a fort of flavery to them- 
felves, and raife the price of their labour much 
“above what is due to the nature of their work. 
O 2 THE 
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Tue inhabitants of the country, difperfed in 
diftant places, cannot eafily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, 
but the corporation fpirit never has prevailed 
among them. No apprenticefhip has ever been 
thought neceffary to qualify for hufbandry, the 
great trade of the country. After what are called 
the fine arts, and the liberal profeffions, how- 
ever, there is perhaps no trade which requires fo 
great a varicty of knowledge and experience. 
The innumerable volumes which have been writ- 
ten upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that 
among the wifeft and moft learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter very eafily 
underftood. And from all thofe volumes we 
fhall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge 
of its various and complicated operations, which 
is commonly pofleffed even by the common 
farmer; how contemptuoufly foever the very 
contemptible authors of fome of them may fome- 
times affe& to fpeak of Kim. There is fearce 
any common mechanick trie, on the contrary, 
of which all the operations yay not be as com- 
pleatly and diftin@ly explained'én a pamphlet of 
a.very few pages, as it 1s poffiblk for words il- 
luftrated by figures to explain thei. In the 
hiftory of the arts, now publifhing by the French 
academy of f{ciences, feveral of them are ac- 
tually explained in this manner. The direc- 
tion of operations, befides, which mult be 
varied with every change of the weather, as well 
as with many other accidents, requires much 
mere judgment and difcretion, than that of 

thofe 
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thofe which are always the fame or very nearly 
tne fame. | ~~. 
Nor only the art of the farmer, the general 
direction of the operations of hufbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour require 
much more {kill and experience fhan the greater 
part of mechanick trades. The man who works 
upon brafs and iron, works w;th inftruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
fame, or very nearly the fame. But the man who 
ploughs the ground with a team of horfes or oxen, 
works with inftruments of which the health, 
ftrength, and temper are very different upon dif- 
ferent occafions. The conditjon of the materials 
which he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the inftruments which he works with, and both 
require to be managed with much judgement and 
difcretion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regaruecd as the pattern of ftupidity 
and ignorance, 1s feldpm defective in this judg- 
ment and dicretiong He is lefs accuftomed, 
indeed, to focial int/rcourfe than the mechanick 
who lives inatoyn. His voice and language 
are more uncoyfh and more difficult to be un- 
dorftead hy t, 
Vnderftanding, however, being accuftomed to 
confider a greater variety of objects, is generally 
much fuperior to that of the other, whofe whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly 
occupied in performing one or two very fimple 
operations. How much the lower ranks of people 
in the country are really fuperier to thofe of the 
town, is well known to every man whom either 
Q 3 byfinels 
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BOOK bufinefs or curiofity has led to converfe much 
with both. In China and Indolan accordingly 
both the rank and the wages of country labourers 
are faid to be juperior to thole of the greater 
part of artificers and manufacturers. They would 
probably be fo every where, if corporation laws 
and the corporation {pirit did not prevent it. 

Tue fuperiority which the induitry of the 
towns has every where in Europe over that of 
the country, 18 not aitogether owing to corpora- 
tions and corporaticn laws. Ir is fupported by 
many other regulations. The high duties upon 
foreign manufactures and upon “all goods im- 
ported by alien merchants, all tend to the fame 
purpofe. Corpcration laws enable the tnhabi- 
tants of towas to raile their prices, without fear- 
ing to be under-fold by the free competition ‘of 
their own countrymen. Trofe other rez-alations 
feCure Chea Cyaay Bhi dias Of aorieaers, 
The enhanceme.t of prica ‘ulal by both is 
every where finally paid bythe landlords, farm- 
ers, and labourers of the et who have 
feldom oppofed the cltablifhaNpt of fuch muno- 

T° es. ‘dey have come sy peter inclina- 


d 






Con. tor Bas ak eaver late com: mations, and 
the chaumcur aid dophifiry of merchaats and ma-. 
nufacturers ein perluece them that the private 
intereft of a part, gua of a fubordinate part of 
the focicry, 18 Lae ueneral interest of the whole. 
fey Great Britain the fuperiority of the induftry 
of the towns over that of the country, feems to 
have been greater formerly than in the prefent 
times. ‘Ene wages of country labour approach 


nearer 
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profits of ftock employed in agriculture to thofe 
of trading and manufacturing ftock, than they 
are faid to have done in the laft century, or in 
the beginning of the prefent. This change may 
be regarded as the neceffary, though very late 
confequence of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the indu‘try of the towns. The ftock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be fe 
ereat, that ic can no longer be employed with 
the antient profic in that fpecies of induftry 
which is peculiar to them. That indultry has 
its limits like every other; and the increale of 
ftock, by increafing the competition, necefla- 
rily reduces the profit, The lowering of profit 
in the town forces out {tock to the country, 
where, by creating a new demand for country 
labour, it neceffarily raiies its wares. Te then 
ipreads itielf, if i may fay fo, ever the fice of 
the land, and by byng employed in agriculture 
is in part reftored tg tne country, at the expence 
of which, in a erfit meafure, it had originally 
been accumulaffd in the town. That every 
where in Type the ereateit improvements of 
shemecuntrXy have been owing to fuch overflow- 
ings of the {tock oriyvinally accumulated in the 
towns, I fhall endeavour to fhow hereafter; and 
at the fame time to demonftrate, that though 
fome countries have by this courfe attained toa 
confiderable degree of enulence, it is in itfelf 
necefiartly flow, uncertain, hable to be difturbed 
and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and 
in every refpect contrary to the order of nature 

O 4 and 
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wenn and cultoms which have given occafion to it, J 
fhall endeavour to explain as fully and diftinétly 
as I can in the third and fourth books of this 
enquiry. 

PeopLe of the fame trade feldom mect toge- 
ther, even for merriment and diverfion, but the 
converfation ends in a confpiracy again{t the 
publick, or in fome contrivance to raiie prices. 
Tt is impoffible indeed to prevent fuch mectings, 
by any law which either could be executed, or 
would be confiftent with liberty and juftice. But 
though the Jaw cannot hinder people of the fame 
cade from fometimes affembling ea it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate ae aufemblies ; 
much lefs to render them neceiury. 

A REGULATION which obliges all thoic of the 
the fame trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a publick revifter, 
facilitates fuch affemblies. , Ir connects indivi-~ 
duals who might never oth\rwife be known to 
one another, and gives every) yan of the trade a 
direction where to find every other man of it. 

A REGULATION which enabies thefe of the fame 
trade to tax themfelves in order to ‘arovi4. for, 
their poor, their fick, their widows and orphans, \ 
by giving them a common intereft to manage, 
renders fuch affemblies neceffary. 

Aw incorporation not only renders them ne- 
ceffary, but makes the act of the majority bind- 
ing upon the whole. In a free trade an effectual 
combination cannot be eftablifhed but by the 
ynanimous confent of every fingle trader, and it 
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cannot laft longer than every fingle trader con- ¢ A AP, 
tinues of the fame mind. T i. majority of a 
corporation can enact a bye-law with proper 
penalties, which will limit the competition more 
effectually and more durably than any voluntary 
combinaticn whatever. 


Tue pretence that corporations are neceffary 
for the better governmens of the trade, is with- 
out any foundation. The real and efivctual dif 
cipline which 1s exercifed over a workman, is 
not that of his corporation, but that of his 
cuftomers. It 1s the fear of lofing their employ- 
rent which reftrains his frauds and correéts his 
negligence. An exclufive corporation necef- 
farily weakens the force of this difcipline. A 
particular fet of workmen muft then be em- 
ployed, let them behave well or Ul. It is upon 
this account that in many large incorporated 
towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 
even in fome of t es soocee! trades. If 
you would have yogir work tolerably exccuted, 
it muft be done in fhe fuburbs, where the work- 
men having no efclufive privilege, have nothing 
but their chag&cter to depend upon, and you 
ugele ic into the town as well as 







fyou Can. 


Iv is in this manner that the policy of Europe, 
by reftraining the competition in fome employ- 
ments to a fimaller number than would otherwife 
be difpofed to enter into them, occafions a very 
Important inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of the different empley- 

of labour and ftock, 
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Szconpty, The policy of Europe, by ins 


wen creafing the competition in fome employments 


beyond what it naturally would be, occafions 
another inequality of an oppofite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and difadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and ftock. 


Ir has been confidered as of fo much import- 
ance that a proper number of young people 
fhould be educated for certain profeffions, that, 
fometimes the publick, and fometimes the piety 
of private founders have eftablifhed many pen- 
fions, fcholarfhips, exhibitions, burfaries, &c. 
for this purpofe, which draw many more peopic 
into thofe trades than could otherwife pretend to 
follow them. In all chriftian countries, 1 be- 
lieve, the education of the greater part of church- 
men is paid for in this manner. Very few of 
them are educated altogcther at their own ex- 
pence. The Jong, tedious and expenfive educa- 
tion, therefore, of thofe whe are, will not always 
procure them a fuitable rewald, the church beine 
crowded with people who, in\order to get,em- 
ployment, are willing to accept &f a ane fmaller 
recompence than what fuch an e&ucation would 
otherwife have entitled them to; wod.ir-thig 
manner the competition of the poor takes away. 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, 
nodoubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The 
pay of a curate or chaplain, however, may very 
properly be confidered as of the fame nature 
with the wages of a journeyman. “They are, all 
three, paid for their work according to the con- 


t tract 
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tract which they may happen to make with their © "4 P. 
refpective fuperiors. Till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, five merks, containing 
about as much filver as ten pounds of our pre- 
fent money, was in England the ufual pay of a 
curate or ftipendiary parifh prieft, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of feveral different na- 
tional councils. At the fame period four-pence 
a day, containing the fame quantity of filver as 
a fhilling of our prefent money, was declared to 
be the pay of a matter mafon, and three-pence 
a day, equal to nine-pence of our prcfent money, 
that of u journeyman mafon*. The wages of both 
thefe labourers, therefore, fuppofing them to 
have been conttantly employed, were muen fu- 
perior to thoie of the curate. The wages of the 
mater ineton, fuppofing him to have been with- 
out employment one-third of the year, would 
have fuiby equalled them. By the rath of Queen 
Anne, ¢. 19, it is daclered, “ That wheress for 
eC sweat or fufiicienti maintenance and encourage- 
“fF ruene to curate’, the cures have in feveral 
«places been pheanly fupplied, the bifhop is, 
*< therefore, #Npowered to appoint by writing 
ae pacing fe and feal a fufficient certain 
** ftipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and 
‘not lefs than twenty pounds a year.” Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at prefent very 
good pay for a curate, and notwithftanding 
this act of parliament, there are many cura- 
cies under twenty pounds a year. ‘here are 


* Sce the Statute of labourers, 25 Ed. IT. 
journeymen 
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journeymen fhoe-makers in London who carn 
forty pounds a year, and there is fcarce an in- 
duftrious workman of any kind in that metro- 
polis who ‘does not earn more than twenty. This 
laft fum indeed does not exceed what is fre- 
quently earned by common labourers in many 
country parifhes. Whenever the law has at- 
tempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it 
has always been rather to lower them than to 
raife them. But the law has upon many occa- 
fions attempted to raife the wages of curates, 
and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
rectors of parifhes to give them more than the 
wretched maintenance. which oy themfelves 
mught be willing to accept of. And in both 
cafes the law feems to have been equally ineifec- 
tual, and has never either been able to raife the 
wages of curates or to fink thofe of labourers to the 
degree that was intended; becaufe it has never 
been able to hinder either the one from being 
willing to accept of lefs than the legal allowance, 
on account of the indigence\of their fituation 
and the multitude of their comyetitors; or the 
other from receiving more, on account of the 
contrary competition of thofe who ‘te 7pected to - 
derive cither profit or pleafure from employing 
them. 

THE great Gencnee: and other ecchefiaftical 
dignities fupport the honour of the church, not- 
withftanding the mean circumftances.of .fome of 
its inferior members. The refpect paid to, the: 
profeffion too makes fome compenfation even ta 
them for the meannefs of their pecusiary recom. 
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pence. In England, and in all Roman Ca- 

tholick countries, the lottery of the church is in 
reality much more advantageous than is necef- 
fary. The example of the churches of Scotland, of 
Geneva, and of feveral other proteftant churches, 
may fatisfy us that in fo creditable a profeffion, 
in which education is fo eafily procured, the 
hopes of much more moderate benéfices will 
draw a fufficient number of learned, decent, and 
refpectable men into holy orders. 

In profeffions in which there are no benefices, 
fuch as law and phyfick, if an equal proportion 
of people were educated at the publick expence, 
the competition would foon be fo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It 
might then not be worth any man’s while to 
educate his fon to either of thofe profeffions at 
his own expence. They would be entirely 
abandoned to fuch as had been educated by 
thofe publick charitics, whofe numbers and ne- 
ceffities would oblige them in general to content 
themfelves with a,very mil ici recompence, to 
the entire degrgdation of the now refpedctable 
profeffions of fiw and phy fick. 

Duar hprofpercus race of men oo 
called men of letters, ere pretty much in the Stu- 
ation which lawyers and phyficians probsbly 
would be in upon the foregoing fuppofition. In 
every part of Europe the greater part of them 
have been educated for the church, but have 
been hindered by different reafons from entering 
into holy orders. They have generally, there- 
fore, been educated at the publick expcnce, and 

their 
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monly to reduce the price of their labour to a 
very paultry recompence. 

Brrore the invention of the art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of letters 
could make any thing by his talents, was that of 
a publick or private teacher, or by communicat- 
ing to other people the curious and ufcful know- 
ledee which he had acquired himfelf: And this 
is {till furely a more honourable, a more ufeful, 
and in gencral even a more profitable employ- 
ment nes that other of writing for a bookfeller, 
to which the art of printing has given occafion. 
The time and ftudy, the genius, knowledge, and 
application requifite to qualify an eminent 
teacher of the fciences, are at leaft equal to what 
is neceflary for the greateft practitioners in law 
and phyfick. But the ufual reward of the emi- 
ment teacher bears no preportion to that of the 
lawyer or phyfician ; becavfe the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been ee it up to it at the’ vublick EXpence ; 
whereas thoie Ns the ‘other two’ are incumbered 
with very few who have not beé.. educated at 
their own. The ufual recompence, hawever, of 
peblick and privave teachers, fimall as it may 
appear, would undoubtedly be lefs than it is, if 
the competition of thofe yet more indigent men 
of letters who write for bread was not taken out 
of the market. Before the invention of the art 
ef printing, a {cholar and a beggar feem to have 
been terms very nearly fynonimous. The dif- 
ferent governors cf the univerfities before that 

| time 
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time appear to have often granted licences to © Hes 
their fcholars to beg. 

In antient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftablifhed for the education of 
indigent people to the learned profeflions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been 
much more confiderable. TIfocrates, in what is 
called his difcourfe againft the fophifts, re- 
proaches the teachers of: his own times with in- 
confiftency. ‘* They make the moft magnifi- 
cent promifes to their fcholars, fays he, and un- 
dertake to teach them to be wife, to be happy, 
and to be juft, and in return for fo important a 
fervice they ftipulate the paultry reward of four 
or five mine. They who teach wifdom, con- 
tinues he, ought certainly to be wife themfelves ; 
but if any man was to fell fuch a bargain for 
fuch a price, he would be convicted of the moft 
evident folly.”” He certainly does not mean 
here to exaggerate the reward, and we may be 
affured that it was not lefs than he reprefents it. 
Four minz were efjual to thirteen pounds fix 
fhillings and eight. pence: five ming to fixtcen 
pounds thirteen,chillings and four pence. Sume- 
thing not lefg chan the largeft of thofe two fums, 
therefore, muft at that tine have been usually 
paid to the moft cminent teachers at Athens, 
Ifocrates himfelf demanded ten mina, or thirty- 
three pounds fix fhillings and eight pence, from 
each fcholar. When he taught at Athens, he is 
faid to have had ‘an hundred fcnolars. I under- 
ftand this to be the number whom he taught at 
one tune, or who attcnded what we would call 

one 
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BOs 200c courfe of lectures, a number which will not 
appear extraordinary from fo great a city to fo 
famous a,teacher, who taught too what was at 
that time the moft fafhionable of all fciences, 
rhetorick. He muft have made, therefore, by 
each courfe of le€tures, a thoufand minz, or 
353332. 65. 8d. A thoufand mina, accord- 
ingly, is laid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didactron, or ufual price of teach- 
ing. Many other eminent teachers in thofe 
times ap pear to have acquired great fortunes. 
Gorgias mace a prefent to the temple of Delphi 
of his own ftatue in folid gold. We mutt not, I 
prefume, fuppofe that it was as large as the life. 
His way of living, as well as that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
thofe times, is reprefented by Plato as fplendid 
even to oftentation. Plato himfelf is faid to 
have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Ariftotle, after having been tutor to Alexander 
and moft munificently rewarded, as it 18 univer- 
faliy agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithftanding, to re- 
turn to Athens, in order to refimpe the teaching 
of his fchool. Teachers of the ‘Ciences were 
probably in thofe times lefs common than they, 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when 
the competition had probably fomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their perfons. The moft eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of conideration much fuperior to any of the like 
profeffion in the prefent tunes. The Athenians 
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fent Carneades the academick, and Diogenes the © #4 ® 
ftoick, upon a folemn -embaffy to Rome; and eae 


though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was {till an independent and 
confiderable republick. Carneades too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
publick offices than the Athenians, their con- 
fideration for him muft have been very great. 

Tuis inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than hurtful to the publick. 
It may fomewhat degrade the profeffion of a 
publick teacher; but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is furely an advantage which greatly 
over-balances this trifling inconveniency. The 
publick too might derive ftill greater benefit 
from it, if the conftitution of thofe fchools and 
colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more reafonable than it is at prefent through the 
greater part of Europe. 

Tuirpty, The policy of Europe, by obftruét- 
ing the free circulafion of labour and ftock both 
from employment to. employment, and from 
placé'to place; occafions in fome cafes a very in- 
convenient-inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and genie of their different em- 
ployments.” - = 

“Putz: ftattite’ of “apprenticefhip obftruéts the 
freé_cirevilation Of labour from one employment 
to another; evéti in the fame place. The exclu- 
five: privileges*of’ corporations obftruct it’ from 
one placd to “Another, even in the fame employ: 
ment. “*" * + 
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Ir frequently happens that while high wages 


are given to the workmen in one manufacture, 
thofe in another are obliged to content them- 
felves with bare fubfiftence. The one is in an 
advancing ftate, and has, therefore, a continual 
demand for new hands: The other is in a de- 
clining ftate, and the fuper-abundance of hands 
is continually increafing. Thofe two manufac- 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town, and 
fometimes in the fame neighbourhood, with- 
out being able to lend the leaft affiftance to one 
another. The ftatute of apprenticefhip may 
oppofe it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclufive corporation in the other. In many 
different manufactures, however, the operations 
are fo much alike, that the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another, if thofe abfurd 
laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving 
plain linen and plain filk, for example, are al- 
moft entirely the fame. That of weaving plain 
woollen is fomewhat different; but the differ- 
ence is fo infignificant, that either a linen or a 
hilk weaver might become a tolerable workman 
in a very few days. If any of thofe three capital 
manufactures, therefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a refource in one of the: 
other two which was in a more profperous con- 
dition ; and their wages would neither rife too 
high in the thriving, nor fink too low in the de- 
caying manufacture. The linen manufacture 
indeed: is, in England, by a particular ftatute, 
Opeh to every body ; but as it is not much cul- 
tivated through the greater part of the country, 
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it can afford no general refource to the workmen © A 


of other decaying manufactures, who, wherever 
the ftatute of apprenticefhip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the parifh, 
or to work as common labourers, for which, by 
their habits, they are much worfe qualified than 
for any fort of manufacture that bears any re- 
femblance to their own. They generally, there- 
fore, chufe to come upon the partfh. 


WuatTEVER obftructs the free circulation of 
Jabour from one employment to another, ob- 
ftructs that of ftock likewife; the quantity of 
ftock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon that of the 
labour which can be employed in it. ‘orpora- 
tion laws, however, give lefs obftruction to the 
free circulation of ftock from one place to an- 
other than to that of labour. It is every-where 
much eafier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town corporate, than 
for a poor artificey to obtain that of working 
in it. 

Tue obftruétion which corporation laws give 
to the free circulation of labour is common, I 
believe, to every part of Europe. That which 
is given to it by the poor laws is, fo far as I 
know, peculiar to England. It confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
fettlement, or even in being allowed to exercife 
his induftry in any parifh but that to which he 
belongs. It is the labour of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers only of which the free circulation is 
obftructed by corporation laws. The — 
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BOOX of obtaining fettlements obftruéts even that of 
common labour. It may be worth while to give 
fome account of the rife, progrefs, and prefent 
ftate of this diforder, the greateft perhaps of any 
in the police of England. 


Wuen by the deftruction of monafteries the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of thofe 
religious houfes,-after fome other ineffectual at- 
ternpts for their relief, it was enacted by the 43d 
of Elizabeth, c. 2. ‘that every parifh fhould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that 
overfeers of the poor- fhould be. annually ap- 
pointed, who, with the. churchwardens, fhould 
raife by a parifh rate,” oe a fums for this 
purpofe. - : 

By this ftatute the neceffity of providing for 
their own poor was indifpenfably. impofed upon 
every parifh. Whowere to be confidered as the 
poor of each parifh, became, therefore, a quef- 
tion of fome importance. This queftion, after 
fome vartation, was at laft determined by the 
13th and r4th of Charles II. when it was en- 
acted, that, forty days undifturbed refidence 
fhould gain any perfon a fettlement 1n any pa- 
rifh; but that within that time it. fhould be 
lawful for two juftices of the peace, upon com- 
plaint made by the churchwardens or overfeers 
of the poor, to remove any new inhabitant to 
the parifh where he was laft legally fettled ; un- 
lefs he either rented a tenement. of ten. pounds a 
year, or could give fuch fecurity for the dif- 
charge of the parifh where he was then living, as 
thofe juftices fhould judge fufficient. 

SOME 
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Some frauds, it is faid, were committed in © HA Ps 
confequence of this ftatute; parifh officers fome- 
times bribing their own poor to go clandeftinely 
to another parifh, and by keeping themfelves 
concealed for forty days to gain a fettlement 
there, to the difcharge of that to which they 
properly belonged. It was enacted, therefore, 
by the 1ft of James II. that the forty days undif- 
turbed refidence of any perfon neceffary to gain 
a fettlement, fhould be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
parifh where he came to dwell, 

Burt parifh officers, it feems, were not always 
more honeft with regard to their own, than they 
had been with regard to other parifhes, and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper fteps in confe- 
quence of it. As every perfon in a parifh, 
therefore, was fuppofed to have an intereft to 
prevent as much as poffible their being bur- 
dened by fuch intruders, it was further enacted 
by the 3d of William IIT. that the forty days 
refidence fhould be accounted only from the 
publication of fuch notice in writing on Sunday 
in the church, immediately after divine fervice. 

Arter all, fays Doctor Burn, this kind of 
‘‘ fettlement, by continuing forty days after 
‘© publication of notice in writing, is very fel- 
«© dom obtained; and the defign of the aés is 
« not fo much for gaining of fettlements, as for 
“ the avoiding of them, by perfons coming into 
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B a K ¢¢ a parith ‘clandeftinely: for the giving of no- 


“~ 
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tice is only putting a force upon the parith to 
‘remove. But if a perfon’s fituation is fuch, 
‘¢ that it is doubrful whether he is actually re- 
moveable or not, he fhall by giving of notice 
compel the parifh either to allow him a fettle- 
ment uncontefted, by fuffering him to con- 
« tinue forty days; or, by removing him, to try 
¢ the right.” 

Tuts ftatute, therefore, rendered it almoft im- 
practicable for a poor man to gain a new fettle- 
ment in the old way, by forty days inhabitancy, 
But that it might not appear to preclude altoge- 
ther the common people of one parifh from ever 
eftablifhing themfelves with fecurity in another, 
it appointed four other ways by which a fettle- 
ment might be gained without any notice de- 
livered or publifhed. The firft was, by being 
taxed to parifh rates and paying them; the fe- 
cond, by being elected into an annual parifh 
office and ferving in it a year; the third, by 
{erving an apprenticefhip if the parifh; the 
fourth, by being hired into fervice there for a 
year, and continuing in the fame fervice during 
the whole of it. 
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Nosopy can gain a fettlement by either of the 
two firft ways, but by the publick deed of the 
whole parifh, who are too well aware of the con- 
fequences to adopt any new-comer who has no- 
thing but his labour to fupport him, either by 
taxing him to parifh rates, or by electing him 
into a parith office, 

No 
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No married man can well gain any fettlement 
in either of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
fcarce ever married; and it is’ exprefsly enacted, 
that no married feryant fhall gain any fettlement 
by being hired for a year. ‘The principal effect 
of introducing fettlement. by fervice, has been to 
put out in a great meafure the old fafhion of 
hiring for a year, which before had been fo 
cuftomary in England, that even at this day, if 
no particular term is agreed upon, the law in- 
tends that every fervant is hired for a year. But 
malters are not always willing to give their fer- 
vants a fettlement by hiring them in this man- 
ner; and fervants are not always willing to be fo 
hired, becaufe as every laft fettlement difcharges 
all the foregoing, they might thereby lofe their 
original fertlement in the places of their nativity, 
the habitation of their parents and relations. 

No independent workman, it 1s evident, whic- 
ther labourer or artificer, 1s likely to gain any 
new fettlement either by apprenticefhip or by 
fervice. When fych a perfon, therefore, carricd 
his induftry to a new parifh, he was liable to be 
removed, how healthy and induftrious foever, at 
the caprice of any churchwarden or overtfeer, 
unlefs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, a thing impoMble for one who has no- 
thing but his labour to live by; or could give 
fuch fecurity for the difcharge of the parifh as 
two juftices of the peace fhould judge fufficient. 
What fecurity they fhall require, indeed, is lett 
altogether to their difcretion; but they cannot 
well require lefs than thirty pounds, it having 
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BO °K been enacted, that the purchafe even of a free. 
hold eftate of lefs than thirty pounds value, 
fhall not gain any perfon a fettlement, as not 
being fufficient for the difcharge of the parith. 
But this is a fecurity which fcarce any man who 
lives by labour can give; and much greater 
fecurity is frequently demanded. 

In order to reftore in fome meets that free 
circulation of labour which thofe different fta- 
tutes had almoft entirely taken away, the invention 
of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 
gth of William III. it was enacted, that if any 
perfon fhould bring a certificate from the parifh 
where he was laft legally fettled, fub{cribed by 
the churchwardens and overfeers of the poor, 
and allowed by two juitices of the. peace, that 
every other parifh fhould be obliged to receive 
him; that he fhould not be removeable merely 
upon account of his being likely to become 
chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable, and that then the parifh which 
granted the certificate fhould: be obliged to pay 
the expence both of his maintenance and of his 
removal, And in order to give the moft perfect 
fecurity to the parifh where fuch certificated man 
fhould come to refide, 1t was further enacted by 
the fame ftatute, that he fhould gain no fettle- 
ment. there by any means whatever, except either 
by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, or 
by ferving upon his own account in an annual 
parifh office for one whole year; and confe- 
quently neither by notice, nor by fervice, nor by 
spprenticcfhip, nor by paying parifh rates, By 
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the 12th of Queen Anne too, ftat. 1. ¢. 18. it 
was further enacted, that neither the fervants 
nor apprentices of fuch certificated man fhouid 
gain any fettlement in the parifh where he relided 
under fuch certificate. 

How far this invention has reftored that free 
circulation of labour which the preceding ftatutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, we may learn 
from the following very judicious obfervation of 
Doctor Burn. ‘* It is obvious, fays he, that 
<‘ there are divers good reafons for requiring 
‘¢ certificates with perfons coming to fettle in 
‘¢ any place; namely, that perfons refiding un- 
‘¢ der them can gain no fettlement, neither by 
‘© apprenticefhip, nor by fervice, nor by giving 
<* notice, nor by paying parifh rates; that they 
“can fettle neither apprentices nor fervants; 
‘* that if they become chargeable, it is cer- 
«¢ tainly known whither to remove them, and 
« the parifh fhall be paid for the removal, 
‘© and for their maintenance tn the mean time; 
‘¢ and. that af they fall fick, and cannot be re- 
«¢-moved; the parifh which gave the certificate 
« muft maintain them: none of all which can 
‘¢ be without a certificate. Which reafons will 
‘‘ hold propoftionably for parifhes not granting 
*¢ certificates“in -ordinary cafes; for it is far 
‘* more than an equal chance, but that they will 
«¢ have the certificated perfons again, and in a 
‘© worfe condition.” The moral of this obferva- 
tion feems to be, that certificates ought always 
to be required by the parifh where any poor man 

's totefide, and that they ought very feldom 
to 
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0 & to be granted by that which he propofes to leave. 


‘© There is fomewhat of hardfhip in this matter 
‘“* of certificates,” fays the fame very intelligent 
author in his Hiftory of the Puor Laws, « by 
« putting it in the power of a parifh officer, to 
< impriion a man as it were for life; however 
“* inconvenient it may be for him to continue at 
« that place where he has had the misfortune to 
“© acquire what is called a fettlement, or what- 
‘“ ever advantage he may propofe to himfelf by 
« living elfewhere.” 

THoucuH a certificate carries along with it no 
teftimonial of good behaviour, and certifies no- 
thing but that the perfon belengs to the parifh 
to which he really does belong, it 1s altogether 


_ diferetionary in the parifh officers either to grant 


or to refufe it. A mandamus was once moved 
for, fays Dodétor Burn, to compel the church- 
wardens and overfeers to fign a certificate; but 
the court of King’s Bench rejected the motion as 
avery ftrange attempt. 

Tue very unequal price of labour which we 
frequently find in kngland in places at no great 
diftance from one another, 1s probably owing to 
the obftruction which the law of fettlements gives 
to a poor man who would carry his induftry from 
one parifh to another without a certificate. A 
fingle man, indeed, who is healthy and induftri- 
ous, may fometimes refide by fufferance without 
one; but a man with a wife and family who 
Should attempt to do fo, would in moft parifhes 
be fure of being removed, and if the fingle man 
fhould afterwards marry, he would generally be 
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removed likewife. The fcarcity of hands in one © HA Ps 
parifh, therefore, cannot always be relieved by 
their fuper-abundance in another, as it is con- 
{tantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other 
countries where there is no difficulty of fettle- 
ment. In fuch countries, though wages may 
fometimes rife a little in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or wherever elfe there 1s an extra- 
ordinary demand for labour, and fink gradually 
as the diftance from fuch places increafes, till 
they fall back to the common rate of the coun- 
try; yet we never meet with thofe fudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neigh- 
bouring places which we fometimes find in Eng- 
land, where it is often more difficult for a poor 
man to pafs the artificial boundary of a parith, 
than an arm of the fea or a ridge of high moun- 
tains, natural boundaries which fometimes fepa- 
rate very diltinctly different rates of wages in 
other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from tlfe parifh where he chufes to 
refide, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and: juftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of moft other countries never 
rightly underftanding wherein it confifts, have 
now for more than a century together fuffered 
themielves to be expofed to this oppreffion with- 
out a remedy. Though men of reflection too 
have fometimes complained of the law of fettle- 
ments as a publick grievance; yet it has never 

the objet of any general popular clamour, 
fuch 
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B 0.0 K fuch as that againft general warrants, an abufive 
practice undoubtedly, but fuch a one as was not 
likely to occafion any general oppreffion. There 
is f{carce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to fay, who has not in fome 
part of his life felt himfelf moft cruelly oppreffed 
by this ill-contrived law of fettlements. 

I sHaxt conclude this long chapter with ob- 
ferving, that though antiently it was ufual to 
rate wages, firft by - general laws extending over 
the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders of the juftices of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe practices have now gone en- 
tirely into difufe. ‘* By the experience of above 
« four hundred years,” fays Doétor Burn, ‘ it 

‘ feems time to lay afide all endeavours to bring 

‘under ftrict regulations, what in its own na- 

‘© ture feems incapable of minute limitation: 

‘c for if all perfons in the fame kind of work 

“© were to receive equal wages, there would be 

‘no emulation, and no room left for induftry 

‘ or ingenuity.” ° 

ParticuLar acts of parliament, however, ftill 
attempt fometimes to regulate wages in particu- 

Jar trades and in particular places. Thus the 

8th of George Ill. prohibits under heavy penal- 

ties ali mafter t taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from.giving, and their workmen from 
accepting, more than two fhillings and feven- 

pence halfpenny a day, except in ~ the cafe of a 

general mourning. Whenever the legiflature 

attempts to regulate the differences between 
rs and their workmen, its counfellors are 
always 
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always the mafters. When the regulation, there- 
fore, is in favour of the workmen, it is always 
juft and equitable; but it is fometimes other- 
wife when in favour of the mafters. Thus the 
law which obliges the mafters in feveral different 
trades to pay their workmen. in money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It im- 
pofes no real hardfhip upon the mafters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did not.always really 
pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the work- 
men; but the 8th of George UI. 1s in favour of 
the mafters. When matters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kind, 

not to accept of "4 certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would punith them very fevere- 
ly; and if it dealt impartially, it would treat the 
mafters in the fame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation 
which mafters fometimes attempt to eftablith by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the work- 
men, that it puts the ableft and moft induftrious 
upon the fame footing with an ordinary work- 
man, feems perfeftly well founded, 

In antient times too it was ufual to attempt 
to regulate the profits of merchants and other 
dealers, by rating the price both of provifions 
and other goods. The affize of bread j is, fo far 
as I know, the only remnant of this ancient 

ufage. 
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BOOK ufage. Where there is an exclufive corporation, 
"it may perhaps be proper to regulate the price 
of the firft neceffary of life. But where there is 
none, the competition will regulate it much 
better than any affize. The method of fixing 
the affize of bread eftablifhed by the 31ft of 
George IT. could not be put in practice in Scot- 
land, on account of a defect in the law; its exe- 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the 
market, which does not exift there. This defect 
was not remedied till the 3d of George ITI. The 
want of an affize occafioned no fenfible incon- 
veniency, and the eftablidhment of one, in the 
few places where it has yet taken place, has pro- 
duced no fenfible advantage. In the greater 
part of the towns of Scotland, however, there is 
an incorporation of bakers who claim exclufive 
privileges, though they are ynot very ftnidtly 
ouarded. 

THE proportion between the different rates 
both of wages and profit in the different employ- 
ments of labour and ftock, feems not to be much 
affected, as has already been obferved, by the 
riches or poverty, the advancing, ftationary, or 
declining {tate of the fociety. Such revolutions 
in the publick welfare, though they affect the 
general rates both of wages and profit, muft in 
the end affect them equally in all different em- 
ployments. The proportion between them, 
therefore, muft remain the fame, and cannot well 
be altered, at leaft for any confiderable time, by 
any fuch revolutions, 
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Re confidered as the price paid for the ¢ HA P. 


ufe of land, is naturally the higheft which 

the tenant can afford to pay in the adtual cir- 
cumftances of the land. In adjufting the terms 
of the leafe, the Jandlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater fhare of the produce than what is 
fuficient to keep vp the ftock from which he 
furnifhes the feed, pays the labour, and purchafes 
and maintains the cattle and other inftruments 
of hufbandry, together with the ordinary profits 
of farming ftock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the f frnallest fhare with which the tenant 
can content himfelf without being a lofer, and 
the landlord feidom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what 
is the fame thing, whatever part of its price, is 
over and above this fhare, he naturally endea- 
vours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
Jand, which ts evidently the higheft the tenant 
can afford to pay in the actual circumftances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the landiord, 
makes him accept of fomewhat lefs than this por- 
tion; and fometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undettake 
to pay fornewhat more, or to content himfelf 
with fomewhat lefs than the ordinary profits of 
farining ftock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
however, 
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Pee < however, may ftill be confidered as the natural 


rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally 
meant that land fhould for the moft part be let. 
Tue rent of land, it may be thought, is fre- 
quently no more than a reafonable profit or in- 
tereft for the {tock laid out by the landlord upon 
its improvement. This, no doubt, hay be 
partly the cafe upon fome occafions ; for it can 
fcarce ever be more than partly the cafe. The 
landlord demands a rent even for unimproved 
land, and the fuppofed intereft or profit upon the 
expence of improvement is generally an addition 
to this original rent. Thofe improvements, befides, 
are not always made by the ftock of the landlord, 
but fometimes by that of the tenant. When the 
leafe comes to be renewed, however, the land- 
lord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 
He fometimes demands rent for what is alto- 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a fpecies of fea-weed, which, when burnt, 
yields an alkaline falt, ufeful for making glafs, 
foap, and for feveral other purpofes. It grows 
in feveral parts of Great Britain, particularly in 


Scotland, upon fuch rocks only as lie within the 


high water mark, which are twice every day co- 
vered with the fea, and of which the produce, 
therefore, was never augmented by human in- 
duftry. The landlord, however, whofe eftate is 
bounded by a kelp fhore of this kind, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. 

Tue fea in the neighbourhood of the iflands 


of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 
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fith, which make a great part of the fubfiftence © # A P. 


of their inhabitants. But in order to profit by 
the produce of the water, they muft have a habi- 
tation upon the neighbouring land. The rent 
of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the 
farmer can make by the land, but to what he can 
make both by the land and by the water. It is 
partly paid in fea-fith; and one of the very few 
inftances in which rent makes a part of the price 
of that commodity, is to be found in that 
country. : 

Tue rent of land, therefore, confidered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a 
monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned 
to what the landlord may have laid out upon the 
improvement of the land, or to what he can af- 
ford to take; but to what the farmer can afford 
to give. 

SucH parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is fufficient to replace the ftock 
which muft be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the furplus 
part of it will naturally go to the rent of the 
land. Ifit is not more, though the commodity 
may be brought to market, it can afford no rent 
to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not 
more, depends upon the demand. 

THERE are fome parts of the produce of land 
for which the demand muft always be fuch as to 
afford a greater price than what is fufficient to 
bring them to market ; and there are others for 
~ Vou. I, Q which 
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ford this greater price. The former muft always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter fome- 
times may, and fometimes may not, according to 
different circumftances. 


Rent, it 18 to be obferved, therefore, enters 
into the compofition of the price of commodi- 
ties in a different way from wages and profit. 
High or low wages and profit, are the caufes of 
high or low price; high or low rent is the effect 
of it. It is becaufe high or low wages and profit 
mutt be paid, in order to bring a particular com- 
modity to market, that its price 1s high or low. 
But it is becaufe its price is high or low; a great 
deal more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is fufficient to pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all. 

THE particular dontieiscon, firft, of thofe 
parts of the produce of land which always afford 
fome rent; fecondly, of thofe which fometimes 
may and fometimes may not afford rent; and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place, in 
the relative value of thofe two different forts of 
rude produce, when compared both with one 
another and with manufaétured commodities, 
will divide this chapter into three parts. 


PART 
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PART I. 
Of the Produce of Land which always affords 
Rent. 


S men, like all other animals, naturally mul- 
tiply in proportion to the means of their 
fubfiftence, food is always, more or lefs, in de- 
mand. It can always purchafe or command a 
greater or {maller quantity of labour, and fome- 
body can always be found who is willing to do 
fomething, in order to obtain it. The quantity 
of labour, indeed, which it can purchafe, is not 
always equal to what it could maintain, if ma- 
naged in the moft ceconomical manner, on ac- 
count of the high wages which are fometimes gi- 
ven to labour. But it can always purchafe fuch a 
quantity of labour as it can maintain, according 
to the rate at which that fort of labour is com- 
monly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

‘Bur land, in almoft any fituation, produces a 
greater quantity of food than what is fufficient 
to maintain all the labour neceffary for bringing 
it to market, in the moft liberal way in which 
that labour is ever maintained. The furplus 
too 1s always more than fufficient to replace the 
{tock which employed that labour, together with 
its profits. Something, therefore, always re- 
mains for a rent to the landlord. 

Tue moft defart moors in Norway and Scot- 
land produce fome fort of pafture for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 

than 
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wemyeeed bour neceflary for tending them, and to pay the 
ordinary profit to the farmer or owner of the 
herd or flock; but to afford fome finall rent to 
the landiord. The rent increates in proportion 
to the goodnefs of the pafture. The fame ex- 
tent of ground not only maintains a greater 
number of cattle, but as they are brought within 
= finaller compats, lefs labour becomes requifite 
to tend them, and to collect their produce. The 
landlord gains both ways; by the increate of the 
produce, and by the diminution of the labour 
which muft be maintaincd out of it. 

Tue rent of land not only varies with its fer- 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fitu- 
ation, whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent 
than land equally fertile in a diftant part of the 
country. Though it may coft no more labour 
to cultivate the one than the other, 1t muft al- 
ways coft more to bring the produce of the dif- 
tant land to market. A greater quantity of la- 
bour, therefore, muft be maintained out of it; 
and the furplus, from which are drawn both the 
profit of the farmer and the reat of the landlord, 
muft be diminifhed. But in remote parts of the 
country the rate of profit, as has already been 
fhown, is generally higher than in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town. A fmaller propor- 
tion of this diminifhed furplus, therefore, mutt 
belong to the landlord. 

Goop roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by 
diminifhine the expence of carriage, put the re- 

| mote 
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mote parts of the country more nearly upon a © pe P, 


Jevel with thofe in the neighbourhood of the 
town. They are upon that account the greateft 
of all improvements. They encourage the cul- 
tivation of the remote, which muf always be the 
moft extenfive circle of the country. They are 
advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though they introduce fome rival 
commodities into the old market, they open 
many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, 


befides, is a great enemy to good management, | 


which can never be univerially eftabhithed but in 
confequence of that free and univerfal competi- 
tion which forces every body to have recourfe to 
it for the fake of felf-defence. It is not more 
than fifty years ago that fome of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London, petitioned the 
parliament againft the extenfion of the turnpike 
roads into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter 
counties, they prettnded, from the cheapnefs of 
labour, would be able to fell their grafs and 
corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
delves, and would thereby reduce their rents, and 
rain their cultivation. Their rents, however, 
have rifen, and their cultivation has been im- 
proved fince that time. 

i. corn field of moderate fertility produces a 
much greater quantity of food for man, than the 
beit pafture of equal extent. Though its culti- 
vation requires much more labour, yet the fur- 
plus which remains after replacing the feed and 

maintaining 
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greater. If a pound of butcher’s-meat, there- 
fore, was never fuppofed to be worth more than 
a pound of bread, this greater furplus would 
every-where be of greater value, and conftitute 
a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the Jandlord. It feems to have 
done fo univerfally in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. 


Burt the relative values of thofe two different 
{fpecies of food, bread and butcher’s-meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agricul- 
ture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher’s-meat than bread, and 
bread, therefore, is the food for which there is 
the greateft competition, and which confequently 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we 
are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, the ordinary price of an ox, chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread, probably becaufe he found 
nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
jays, cofts little more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can no-where be raifed without 
a great deal of labour, and in a country which 
Jies upon the river Plate, at that time the direct 
road from Europe to the filver mines of Potofi, 
the money price of labour could not be very 
cheap. It is otherwife when cultivation Is ex- 
tended over the greater part of the country. 

There 
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There is then more bread than butcher’s-meat. 
The competition changes its direction, and the 
price of butcher’s-meat becomes greater than 
the price of bread. 

By the extenfion befides of cultivation, the 
unimproved wilds become infufficient to fupply 
the demand for butcher’s-meat. A great part 
of the cultivated lands muft be employed in 
rearing and fattening cattle, of which the price, 
therefore, muft be fufficient to pay, not only the 
labour neceflary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the 
farmer could have drawn from fuch land erm- 
ployed in tillage. The cattle bred upon the 
moft uncultivated moors, when brought to the 
fame market, are, in proportion to their weight 
or goodnefs, fold at the fame price as thofe 
which are reared upon the moft improved Jand. 
The proprietors of thofe moors profit by it, and 
raife the rent of their land in proportion to the 
price of their cattle. It is not more than a cen- 
tury ago that in many parts of the highlands of 
Scotland, butcher’s- meat was as cheap or 
cheaper than even bread made of oatmeal. The 
union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre- 
fent about three times greater than at the begin- 
ning of the century, and the rents of many high- 
land eftates have been tripled and quadrupled in 
the fame time. In¢almoft every part of Great 
Britain a pound of the beft butcher’s-meat is, in 
the prefent times, generally worth more than 
two pounds of the beit white bread; and in 

plentiful 
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plentiful years it is fometimes worth three or 
four pounds. 


Ir is thus that in the progrefs of improvement 
the rent and profit of unimproved pafture come 
to be regulated in fome meafure by the rent and 
profit of what is improved, and thefe again by 
the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual 
crop. Butcher’s-meat, a crop which requires 
four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, 
therefore, will produce a much {maller quantity 
of the one fpecics of food than of the other, the 
inferiority of the quantity muit be compenfated 
by the fuperiority of the price. If it was more 
than compenfated, more corn land would be 
turned into pafture ; and if it was not compen- 
fated, part of what was in pafture would be 
brought back into corn. 

Tris equality, however, between the rent and 
profit of grafs and thofe of corn; of the land of 
which the immediate produce is food for cattle, 
and of that of which the immediate produce is 
food for men; muft be underftood to take place 
only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In fome particular lo- 
cal fituations it 1s quite otherwife, and the rent 
and profit of grafs are much fuperior to what 
can be made by corn, 3 

Tuus in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk and for forage to horfes, 
frequently contribute, together with, the high 
price of butcher’s-meat, to raife the value of 
grais above what may be called its natural pro- 
portion to that of corn. This local advantage, 


it 
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it is evident, cannot be communicated to the © 


lands at a diftance. 
PARTICULAR circumftances have fometimes 


rendered forme countries fo populous, that the © 


whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town, has not been fufficient to 
produce both the grafs and the corn necefflary 
for the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. Their 
lands, therefore, have been principally employed 
in the production of grafs, the more bulky com- 
modity, and which cannot be fo eafily brought 
from a great diftance ; and corn, the food of the 
great body of the people, has been chiefly im- 
ported from foreign countries. Holland is at 
prefent in this fituation, and a confiderable part 
of antient Italy, feems to have been fo during 
the profperity of the Romans. To feed well, 
old Cato faid, as we are told by Cicero, was the 
firft and moft profitable thing in the manage- 
ment of a private eftate; to feed tolerably well, 
the fecond; and to feed i], the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of antient Italy which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, muft have been very much dif- 
couraged by the diftributions of corn which were 
frequently made to the people, either era- 
tultouily, or at a very low price. This corn was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
Jeveral, inftead of taxes, were obliged to furnith 
a tenth part of their produce at a ftated price, 
about fixpence a peck, to the republick. The 
low price at which this corn was diftributed to 
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BO Ok the people, muft neceffarily have funk the price 


of what could be brought to the Roman market 
from Latium, or the antient territory of Rome, 


' and muft have difcouraged its cultivation in that 


country. 

In an open country too, of which the princi- 
pal produce is corn, a well-enclofed piece of 
erafs will frequently rent higher than any corn 
field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for 
the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
this cafe, not fo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn Jands 
which are cultivated by means ot it. It is likely 
to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are com- 
pleatly inclofed. The prefent high rent of en- 
clofed land in Scotland feems owing to the fcar- 
city of enclofure, and will probably laft no 
longer than that fcarcity. The advantage of 
enclofure is greater for pafture than for corn. It 
faves the labour of guarding the cattle, which 
feed better too. when they are not liable to be 
difturbed by their keeper or his dog. 

Bur where there is no local advantage of this 
kind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever elfe 
is the common vegetable food of the people, 
muft naturally regulate, upon the land which is 
fit for producing it, the rent and profit of paf- 
ture. 

Tue ufe of the artificial graffes, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an* equa] 
quantity of iand feed a greater number of cattle 

than 
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than when in natural grafs, fhould fomewhat © HA P. 
reduce, it might be expected, the fuperiority 1 ; 


which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher’s-meat naturally has over that of bread. 
It feems accordingly to have done fo; and 
there is fome reafon for believing that, at 
Jeaft in the London market, the price of 
butcher’s - meat in proportion to the price of 
bread is a good deal lower in the prefent 
times than it was in the beginning of the laft 
century. 

In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, 
Doctor Birch has given us an account oi the 
prices of butcher’s-meat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid, that the four quar- 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually coft him nine pounds ten fhillings, or 
thereabouts; that is, thirty-one fhillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
Henry died on the 6th of November, 1612, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary 
enquiry into the caufes of the high price of pro- 
vifions at that time. It was then, among other 
proof to the fame purpofe, given in evidence bya 
Virginia merchant, that in March, 1763, he had 
victualled his fhips for twenty-four or twenty- 
five fhillings the hundred weight of Leef, which 
he confidered as the ordinary price; whereas, jn 
that dear year, he had paid twenty-feven fhillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764, is, however, four fhillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 

prince 
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BOOK prince Henry; and it is the beft beef only, it 
npseiete muft be obferved, which is fit to be falted for 
thofe diftant voyages. 

THE price paid by prince Henry amounts to 
3id. per pound weight of the whole carcafe, 
coarfe and choice pieces taken together; and at 
that rate the choice pieces could not have been 
fold by retail for lefs than 41d. or §d. the pound. 

In the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the 
witnefles ftated the price of the choice pieces of 
the beft beef to be to the confumer 4d. and 444. 
the pound; and the coarfe pieces in gencral to 
be from feven farthings to 23d. and 22d.; and this 
they faid was in general one half-penny dearer 
than the fame fort of pieces had ufually been 
fold in the month of March. But even this 
high price is {til} a good deal cheaper than what 
we can weil fuppofe the ordinary retail price to 

; have been in the time of prince Henry. 

Dvuaraine the twelve firft years of the laft cen- 
tury, the average price of the beft wheat at the 
Windfor market was 1/, 185. 3) a. the quarter 
of nine Winchefter bubhels. 

Bur in the twelve years preceding 1764, in- 
cluding that year, the average price of the fame 
meafure of the beft wheat at the fame market 
was 2/. rs. gid. 

In the twelve firt years of the laft century, 
therefore, wicat appears to have been a goud 
deal cheaper, and butcher’s-meat a good deal 
dearer than in tue twelve years preceding 1764, 
iacludins thir yeu: 


In 
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In al] great countries the greater part of the © HAP. 
eatigaied lands are employed In producing® tomy 
either food for men or food for cattle. The rent 
and profit of thefe regulate the rent and profit of 
ail other cultivated land. If any particiiar pro- 
duce afforded lefs, the land would fcon be 
turned into corn or pafture; and if any afforded 
more, fome part of the lands in corn or pafture 
would foon be turned to that precuce. 

Tose produtions, indeed, which require 
cither a greater criginal expence of unprovement, 
or a greater annual expence of cultivation, in 
order to fit the land fer them, appear commonly 
ro afford, the one a greater rent, the other a 
ereater profit than’corn or pafture. This fupe- 
ricrity, however, will feldom be found to amount 
to more than a reafonable intereft or compenfa- 
tion for this fuperior expence. 

In a hop garden, a fru:t garden, a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater than in 
a cornor grafs field. But to bring the ground 
into this condition requires more expence. 
Hence a greater rent becomes duc to the land- 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and fkil- 
ful management. Hence a greater profit be- 
comes due to the farmer. The crop tco, at leaft 
in the hop and fruit garden, is more precarious. 
Its price, therefore, befides compenfating all oc- 
cafional loffes, muit afford fomething like the 
profit of infurance. The circumftances of gar- 
deners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is nor 

commonly 
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art is practifed by fo many rich people for 
amufement, that little advantage 1s to be made 
by thofe who prattife it for profit ; becaufe the 
perfons who fhould naturally be their beft cuf- 
tomers, fupply themfelves with all their moft 
precious productions. 

Tue advantage which the landlord derives 
from fuch improvements feems at no time to 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compenfate the original expence of making 
them. In the antient hufbandry, after the vine- 
yard, a well-watered kitchen garden feems to 
have been the part of the farm which was fup-. 
pofed to yield the moft valuable produce. But 
Democritus, who wrote upon hufbandry about 


‘two thoufand years ago, and who was regarded 


by the antients as one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did not act wifely who enclofed a 
kitchen garden. The profit, he faid, would not 
compenfate the expence of a ftone wall; and 
bricks (he meant, I fuppofe, bricks baked in the 
fun) mouldered with the rain, and the winter 
ftorm, and required continual repairs. Colu- 
mella, who reports this judgment of Democri- 
tus, does not controvert it, but propofes a very 
frugal method of enclofing with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which, he fays, he had 
found by experience to be both a lafting and an 
impenetrable fence; but which, it feems, was 
not commonly known in the time of Democri- 
tus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Colu- 
mella, which had before been recommended by 
| I Varro. 
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Varro. In the judgment of thofe antient im- 
provers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it 
feems, been little more than fufficient to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the expence of water- 
ing; for in countries fo near the fun, it was 
thought proper, in thofe times as in the prefent, 
to have the command of a ftream of water, which 
could be conduéted to every bed in-the garden. 
Through the greater part of Europe, a kitchen 
carden is not at prefent fuppofed to deferve a 
better inclofure than that recommended by Co- 
lumella. In Great Britain, and fome other 
northern countries, the finer fruits cannot be 
brought to perfection but by the affiftance of a 
wall. Their price, therefore, in fuch countries 
muft be fufficient to pay the expence of building 
and maintaining what they cannot be had with- 
out. The fruit-wall frequently furrounds the 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of 
an enclofure which its own produce could feldom 


pay for.. 
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TuaT the vineyard, when properly planted - 


and brought to perfection, was the moft valuable 
part of the farm, feems to have been an un- 
doubted maxim in the antient agriculture, as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 
But whether it was advantageous to-plant a new 
vineyard, was a matter of difpute among the an- 
tient Icalian hufbandmen, as we learn from Co- 
lumella. He decides, like a true lover of al} 
curious Cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, 
and endeavours to fhow, by a comparifon of the 
profit and expence, that it was a moft advan- 
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BO OK tarenne improvement. Such comparifons, how- 
ever, between the profit and expence of new 
projects, are commonly very fallacious; and in 
nothing more fo than in agriculture. Had the 
gain actually made by fuch plantations been 
commonly as great as he imagined it might -have 
been, there could have been no difpute about ir. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a mat- 
ter of controverfy in the wine countries. Their 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and 
promoters of high cultivation, feem generally 
difpofed to decide with Columella in favour of 
the vineyard. In France the anxiety of the pro- 
prietors of the old vineyards to, prevent the 
planting of any new ones, feems to favour their 
opinion, and to indicate a confcioufnefs in thofe 
who muft have the experience, that this {pecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any other.’ It feems at the fame 
time, however, to indicate another opinion, that 
this fuperior profit can laft no longer than the 
laws which at prefent reftrain the free cultiva- 
tion of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an 
order of council, prohibiting both the planting 
of new vineyards, and the renewal of thofe old 
ones, of. which the cultivation had been inter- 
rupted for two years; without a particular per- 
miffion from the king, to be granted only in 
confequence of an information from the intend- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex- 
amined the land, and that it. was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this order 
was the fcarcity of corn and pafture, and the 

5 fuper- 
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{uper-abundance of wine. But had this fuper- 
abundance been réal, it would, without any 
order of council, have effectually prevented the 
plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the 
profits of this fpecies of cultivation below their 
natural proportion to thofe of corn and pafture. 
With regard to the fuppofed {carcity of corn oc- 
cafioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is no where in France more carefully cultivated 
than in the wine provinces, where the land is fit 
for producing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and 
the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one fpecies of cultivation necef- 
farily encourage the other, by affording a ready 
market for its produce. To diminifh the num- 
ber of thofe who are capable of paying for it, is 
furely a moft unpromifing expedient for encou- 
raging the-cultivation of corn. It is like the 
policy which would promote agriculture by dif- 
couraging manufactures. 

Tue rent and profit of thofe productions, 
therefore, which require either a greater original 
expence of improvement in order to fit the land 
for them, or a greater annual expence of culti- 
vation, though often much fuperior to thofe of 
corn and pafture, yet when they do no more than 
compenfate fuch extraordinary expence, are in 
reality regulated by the rent and profit of thofe 
common crops. 

Ir fometimes happens, indeed, that the quan- 
tity of land which can be fitted for fome parti- 
cular produce, is too finall to fupply the effectual 
demand. The whole produce can be difpofed 
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of to thofe who are willing to give fomewhat 
more than what is fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceffary for raifing and 
bringing it to market, according to their natural 
rates, or according to the rates at which they are 
paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. 

The furplus part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole expence of improvement 
and cultivation may common: in this cafe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like furplus in corn or paiture, but may cx- 
ceed it in almoft any degree; and the greater 
part of this exccfs naturally goes to the rent of 
the landlord. 

Tue ufual and natural proportion, for ex- 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine and 
thofe of corn and pafture, muft be underftood to 
take place only with regard to thole vineyards 
which produce nothing but good common wine, 
fuch as can be raifed almoft any where, upon any 
light, gravelly, or fandy foil, and which has no- 
thing to recommend it but its ftrength and 
wholefomenefs. It 1s with fuch vineyards only 
that the common land of the country can be 
brought into competition; for with thofe of a 
peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

' Tue vine is more affected by the difference of 
foils than any other fruit tree. From fome it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage- 
ment can equal, it is fuppofed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imaginary, 1s fometimes 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards; 
fometimes it extends through the greater part of 
a {mall 
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a fmall diftriét, and fometimes through a con- 
fiderable part of a large province. The whole 
quantity of fuch wines that is brought to market 
falls fhort of the effectual demand, or the de- 
mand of thofe who would be willing to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages neceffary for pre- 
paring and bringing them thither, according 
to the ordinary rate, or according to the rate 
at which they are paid in common vineyards. 
The whole quantity, therefore, can be difpofed 
of to thofe who are willing to pay more, which 
neceffarily raifes the price above that of common 
wine. The difference is greater or lefs, accord- 
ing as the fafhionablene!s and fcarcity of the 
wine render the competition of the buyers more 
or lefs eager. Whatever it be, the greater part 
of it goes to the rent of the landlerd. For 
though fuch vineyards are in general more care- 
fully cultivated than moft others, the hich price 
of the wine feems to be, not fo much the effea, 
as the caufe of this careful cultivation. In fo 
valuable a produce the lofs occafioned by negli- 
gence is fo great as to force even the moft care- 
lefs to attention. A fmall part of this high 
price, therefore, is fufficient to pay the wages of 
the extraordinary labour beftowed upon their 
cultivation, and the profits of the extraordinary 
ftock which puts that labour into mcticn. 

Tue fugar colontes poffeffed by the European 
nations in the Weft Indices, may be compared te 
thofe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
falls fhort of the effectual demand of Europe, and 
can be difpofed of to thofe who are willing to 
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BO OR give more than what’ is fuffictent to” pay the 
ee whole rent, profit and wages neceffary for pré- 


paring and bringing it to market, according to 
the rate at which they are commonly paid by 
any other produce. ~ In Cochin-china the fineft 
white fugar commonly fells for three piafters the 
quintal, about rhirteen  fhillings anid fixpence of 
our money, as we are told by * Mr. Potvre, a 
very careful obferver of the agriculture of that 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and feventy-five Paris . 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of 
the hundred weight Englith to about eight fhillings 
fterling, not a fourth part of what 1s commonly 
paid for the brown or mufkavada fugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a fixth part of what 
is paid for the fineft white fugar. The greater 
part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china are 
employed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The re- 
fpective prices of corn, rice, and fugar, are there 


probably in the natural proportion, or in that 


which naturally takes place in the different crops 
of the greater part of cultivated land, and which 
recompences the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as can be computed, according to what is ufually 
the original expence of improvement and the 
annual expence of cultivation. But in our fugar 
colonies the price of fugar bears no fuch propor- 
tion to that of the produce of a rice or corn field 


either i in n Europe or inAmerica. It is oe 
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faid, that a fugar planter expects that the rum © aoe 


and the molafles fhould defray the whole ex- 
pence of his cultivation, and that his fugar 
fhould be-all. clear profit.. If this be true, for I 
pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expected to defray the expence of his cultivation 
with the chaff and the ftraw, and that the grain 
fhould be all clear profit. We fee frequently 
focieties of merchants in London and other trad- 
ing towns, purchafe wafte lands in our fugar 
colonies, which they expect to improve and cul- 
tivate with profit by means of factors and agents; 
notwithf{tanding the great diftance and the un- 
certain returns, from the defective adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in thofe countries. Nobody will 
attempt to improve and cultivate in the fame 
manner the moft fertile lands of Scotland, Ire- 
land, or the corn provinces of North America ; 
though from the more exact adminiftration of 
juftice in thefe countries, more regular returns 
might be expected. 

In Virginia and’ Maryland the cultivation of 
tobacco 1s preferred, as more profitable, to that 
of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe ; 
but in almoft every part of Europe i it has become 
a principal fubject of taxation, and to collect a 
tax from every different farm in the country 
where this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the 
cuftom-houfe. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been moft abfurdly prohibited 
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BO OX through the greater part of Europe, which necef- 


farily gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 
where it is allowed; and as Virginia and Mary- 
land produce the greateft quantity of it, they 
fhare largely, though with fome competitors, in 
the advantage of this monopoly. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, however, feems not to be fo ad- 
vantageous as that of fugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im- 
proved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who refided in Great Britain, and our tobacca 
colonies fend us home no fuch wealthy planters 
as we fee frequently arrive from our fugar iflands. 
Though from the preference given in thofe co- 
lonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effe€tual demand 
of Europe for tobacco is nat compleatly fup- 
plied, it probably is more nearly fo than that for 
fugar: And though the prefent price of tobacco 
is probably more than fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceflary for preparing 
and Bnei it to market, as cording to the rate 
at which the y are commonly paid in corn land ; 
it muit not be fo much more as the prefent price 
of fugar. Our tobacco planters, accordingly, 
have fhewn the fame fear of the fuper-abundance 
of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fuper-abundance 
of wine. By act of affembly they have reftrained 
its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fuppofed 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco, for every 
negro between fixteen and fixty years of age. 
much a negro, over and above this quantity of 
tobacco, 
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tobacco,._ can manage, they ‘reckon, four acres 
of Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overftocked too, they have fometimes, in 
plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglas, (1 
fufpeét he has been 11] informed) * burnt a certain 
quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the fame 
manner as the Dutch are faid to do of fpices. If 
fuch violent methods are neceffary to keep up the 
prefent price of tobacco, the fuperior advantage 
of its culture over that of corn, if it ftill has any, 
will net probably be of long continuance. 

Iv is im this manner that the rent of the culti- 
vated land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated Jand. No particular produce can 
long afford lefs; becaufe rhe land would imme- 
diatcly be turned to another ule: And if any 
particular produce commonly affords mure, it is 
becaufe the quantity of land which can be fitted 
for it is too fmall to fupply the effectual de- 
mand. 

In Europe corm is the principal produce of 
Jand which ferves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fituations, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France ner the olive plantations of 
Italy. Ixcept in particular firuations, thegralue 
of thefe is regulated by that of corn, in which the 
fertility of Britatn is not much inferior to that of 
either of thofe two countries. 


tes 
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Ir in any country the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people fhould be drawn 
from a plant of which the moft common land, 
with the fame or nearly the fame culture, pro- 
duced a much greater quantity than the moft 
fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity of food which would remain 
to him, after paying the labour and replacing 
the ftock of the farmer together with its ordi- 
nary profits, would neceffarily be much greater, 
Whatever was the rate at which labour was com- 
monly maintained in that country, this greater 
furplus could always maintain a greater quantity 
of it, and confequently enable the landlord to 
purchafe or command a greater quantity of? it. 
The real value of his rent, his real power and 
authority, his command of the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life with which the labour of 
other people could fupply him, would neceffarily 
be much greater. 

A rick field produces a much greater quan- 
tity of food than the moft “fertile corn field, 
Two crops jn the year from thirty to fixty bufhels 
each, are faid to be the ordinary produce of an 
acre, _ Though its cultivation, therefore, re- 
quires more labour, a much greater furplus re-. 
maips after maintaining all that labour. In 
thofé rice countries, therefore, where rice is the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, and where the cultivators are chiefly: 
maintained with it, a greater fhare of this greater. 
furplus ‘fhould belong to the landlord than 
jn corn countries, In Carolina, where the 

a planters, 
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planters, asin other Brittfh colonies, are gene- Cc a P. 
rally both farmers and landlords, and where rent 
confequently is confounded with profit, the ‘cul- 

tivation of rice is found to be more profitable 

than that of corn, though their fields produce 

only one crop in the year, and though, from the 
prevalence of the cuftoms of Europe, rice is not 

there the common and favourite vegetable food 

of the people. 

A coop rice field is a bog at all feafons, and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. Jt is 
unfit either for corn, or pafture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufeful to men: And the lands which are fic 
for thofe purpofes, are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice 
Jands cannot regulate the rent of the other culti- 
vated land which can never be turned to that 
produce. 

Tue food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior co what is pro- 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand 
weight of potatoes from an acre of Jand is not a 
greater produce than two thoufand weight of 
wheat. The food or folid nourifhment, indeed, 
which can be drawn from each of thofe two 
plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of po- 
tatoes. cer however, half the weight of 
this root to $o to water, a very large allowance, 
fuch an acre of potatoes will fill produce fix 
thoufand weight of folid nourifhment, three 

times 
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BOOK times the quantity produced by the acre of 
wheat. An acre of potatoes is cultivated with 
lefs expence than an acre of wheat; the fallow, 
which generally precedes the fowing of wheat, 
more than compenfating the hoeing and other 
extraordinary culture which is always given. to 
potatoes. Should this root ever become in any 
part of Europe, hike rice in fome rice countries, 
the common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, fo as to occupy the ae proportion of 
the lands in tillage which wheat and other forts 
of grain for human food do at prefent, the fame 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
much greater number of people, and the la- 
bourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater furplus would remain after replacing all 
the ftock and maintaining all the Jabour eim- 
ployed in cultivation. A greater fhare of this 
furplus too would belong to the landlord. Po- 
pulation would increale, and rents would rife 
much beyond what they are at prefent. 

Tuer land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for 
almoft every other ufeful vegetable. If they 
occupied the fame proportion of cultivated land 
which corn does at prefent, they would regulate, 
in the fame manner, the rent of the greater part 
of other cultivated land. 

In fome parts of Lancafhire it is pretended, 
TI have been told, that bread of oatmeal is a 
heartier food for labouring people than wheaten 
bread, and | have frequently heard the fame 
doétrine held in Scotland. I am, however, 
fomewhat doubtful of the truth of it. The com- 

mon 
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mon people in Scotland, who are fed with oat- © HA P. 
meal, are in general neither fo ftrong, nor fo 
handfome as the fame rank of people in Eng- 
land, who are fed with wheaten bread. They 
neither work fo weil, nor look fo well; and as 
there is not the fame difference between the 
people of fafhion in the two countries, experience 
would feem to fhow, that the food of the com- 
mon people in Scotland 1s not fo fuitable to the 
human conftitution as that cf their neighbours of 
the fame rank in Eneland. But it ieems to be 
otherwiie with potatoes. The chairmen, por- 
ters, and coaineavers in London, and thofe un- 
fortunate women who live by proftitution, the 
{trongeft men and the moft beautiful women 
perhaps in the Britifh dominions, are faid to be, 
the greater part of them, from the loweft rank 
of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with 
this root. No food can afford a more decifive 
proof of its nourifhing quality, or of its being 
peculiarly fuitable to the health of the human 
conftitution. ° 

Ir is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year, and impoffible to ftore them, like corn, 
for two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, dif- 
courages their cultivation, and 1s, perhar sy the 
chief obftacie to their ever becoming in any 
great country, like bread, the principal veeetable 
food of al! che different ranks of the people. 
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PART II. 


Of the Produce of Land which fometimes does, and 
fometimes does not, afford Rent. 


LJ UMAN food feems to be the only produce 

of land which always and neceffarily affords 
fome rent to the landlord. Other forts of pro- 
duce fometimes may and fometimes may not, 
according to different circumftances. 

Arter food, cloathing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind. 

Lanp in its original rude ftate can afford the 
materials of cioathing and lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved ftate it can fometimes feed a greater 
number of people than it can fupply with thofe 
materials; at leaft-in the way in which they re- 
quire them, and are willing to pay for them. 
In the one ftate, therefore, there is always a 
fuper-abundance of thofe materiais, which are 
frequently, upon that account, of little or no 
walue. In the other there is often a fcarcity, 
which. neceffarily augme:its their value. In the 
one fate a great part of them is thrown away 
as ufelefs, and the price of what is ufed is con- 
fidered as equal only to the labour and expence 
of fitting it for ufe, and can, therefore, afford 

to the landlord. In the other they are 

: ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 

fpr mere than can be had.- Somebody is always 
willing to give more for every part of them than 
| what 
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what is fufficient to pay the expence of bringing © 7A 
them to market. Their price, therefore, can w 
always afford fome rent to the landlord. 

‘Tue fkins of the larger animals were the ori- 
ginal materials of cloathing. Among nations of 
hunters and fhepherds, therefore, whofe food 
confifts chiefly in the flefh of thofe animals, 
every man, by providing himfelf with food, pro- 
vides himfelf with the materials of more cloath- 
ing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would be 
thrown away as things of no value. This was 
probably the cafe among the hunting nations of 
North America, before their country was difco- 
vered by the Europeans, with whom they now 
exchange their furplus peltry, for blankets, 
fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it fome value. 
In the prefent commercial ftate of the known 
world, the moft barbarous nations, I believe, 
among whom land property is eftablifhed, ‘have 
fome ‘foreign commerce of this kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours fuch a demand 
for all the materials of cloathing, which ‘their 
land produces, and which can neither -be 
wrought up nor confumed at home, as raifes 
their price above what it cofts to fend thenyto 
thofe wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
fome rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were confumed on 
their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the mot confiderable article of the :com- 
amerce of that country, and what they were ex- 
changed for afforded fome addition to the rent 

4 of 
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BOO K wf the highland eftates. The wool of England, 
which in old times could neither be confumed 
nor wrought up at home, found a market in the 
then wealthier and more induftrious country of 
Flanders, and its price afforded fomething to the 
rent of the land which produced it. . In coun- 
tries not better cultivated than England was 
then, or than the highlands of Scotland are aow, 
and which had no foreign commerce, the mate- 
rials of cloathing would evidently be fo fuper- 
abundant, that a great part of them would be 
thrown away as ufclefs, and no part could afford 
‘any rent to the landlord. 

Tue materials of lodging cannot always be 
tranfported to fo great a diftance as thofe of 
cloathing, and do not fo readily become an ob- 
ject of foreign commerce. When they are fuper- 
abundant in the country which produces them, 
it frequently happens, even in the prefent com- 
mercial ftate of the world, that they are of no 
value to the landlord. A good ftone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
confiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland 
and Wales it affords none. Barren timber for 
building is of great value in a populous and 
well-cultivated country, and the land which pro- 
duces it, affords a confiderable rent. But in 
‘many parts of North America the landiord 
would be much obliged to any body who would 
carry away the greater part of his large trees. 
In fome parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
-bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage, can be fent to 

market, 
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market. The timber is left to rot upon the 
ground. When the materials of lodging are fo 
foper-abundant, the part rnade ufe of is worth 
‘only the labour and expence of fitting it for that 
ufe. # It affords no rent to the landlord, who ge- 
nerally grants the ufe of it to whoever takes the 
trouble of afking it. The demand of wealthier 
nations, however, fometimes enables him to get 
arent for it. The paving of the ftreets of Lon- 
don has enabled the owners of {ome barren 
rocks on tle coaft of Scotland to draw a rent 
from what never afforded any before. he 
woods of Norway and of the coafts of the Bal- 
tick, find a market in many parts of Great Bri- 
tain which they could not find at home, and 

thereby afford fome rent to their proprietors. 
CotntTRIE£Es are populous, not in proportion to 
the number of people whom their produce can 
cloath and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
thofe whom it can feed. When food is pro- 
vided, it is eafy to find the neceflary cloathing 
and lodging. But though thefe are at hand, it 
may cften be difficult to find food. In fome 
parts even of the Britifh dominions what is called 
A Houfe, may be built by one day’s labour of 
one man. The fimpleft fpecies of cloathing, the 
fkins of animals, requires fomewhat more Jabour 
to drefs and prepare them for ufe. They do 
not, however, require a great deal. Among fa- 
vage and barbarous nations, a hundredth or lit- 
tie more than a hundredth part of the labour 6f 
the whole year, will be fufficient to provide them 
with fuch cloathinggand lodging as fatisfy the 
greater 
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of the people. All the other ninety- 
nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food. 

Bur when by the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land the labour of one family can, pro- 
vide food for two, the labour of half the fociety 
becomes fufficient to provide food for the whole. 
The other half, therefore, or at leaft the greater 
part of them, can be employed in providing 
other things, or in fatisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankind. Cloathiag and lodg- 
ing, houfhold furniture, and what is called 
Equipage, are the principal objeéts of the 
greater part of thofe wants and fancies. The 
rich man confumes no more food than his poor 
neighbour. Jn quality it may be very different, 
and to felect and prepare it may require more 
labour and art; but in Quantity it is very nearly 
the fame. But compare the fpacious palace and 
great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, and you will be fen- 
fible that the difference between their cloathing,. 
lodging and houfhold furniture, is almoft as, 
great in quantity as it isin quality. The defise 
of food is limited in every man by the narrow 
capacity of the human ftomach; but the defire 
of the conveniencies and ornaments of building, 
drefs, equipage, and houfhold furniture, feems 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thofe, 
therefore, who have the command of more food 
than they themfelves can confume, are always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the 
‘fame thing, the price of i ite for gratifications of 

this 
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this other kind. What is over and above fatif- 
fying the limited defire, is given for the amufe- 
ment of thofe defires which cannot be fatisfied, 
but feem to be altogether endlefs. The poor, 
in order to obtain food, exert themfelves to gra- 
tify thofe fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapnefs and perfection of their work. The 
number of workmen increafes with the increaf- 
ing quantity of food, or with the growing im- 
provement and cultivation of the lands; and as 
the nature of their bufinefs admits of the utmoft 
fubdivifions of labour, the quantity of materials 
which théy can work up, increafes in a much 
greater proportion than their numbers. Hence 
arifes a demand for every fort of material which 
human invention can employ; either ufefully or 
ornamentally, in building, drefs, equipage, or 
houfhold furniture; for the foffils and minerals 
contained in the bowels of the earth; the pre- 
cious metals, and the precious ftones. 

Foop is in this manner, not only the original 
fource of rent, but every other part of the pro- 
duce of land which afterwards affords rent, de- 
rives that part of its value from the improvement 
of the powers of labour in producing food by 
means of the improvement and cultivation of 
land. 

Tuoss other parts of the produce of land, 
however, which afterwards afford rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti- 
vated countries, the demand for them is not al- 
ways fuch as to afford a greater price than what 

Vo. I, S is 
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B Ox OX is fufficient to pay the labour; and replace, to-~ 


gether with its ordinary profits, the frock which 
muft be employed in bringing them to. market,. 
Whether it is or is not fuch, depends upon differ- 
ént circumftances. 

WHETHER a coal-mine, for example, « can af- 
ford any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, 
and partly upon its fituation. 

A mines of any kind may be faid to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a cer- 
tain quantity of Icbour, is greater or Jefs than 
what can be brought by an equal quantity from 
the greater part eo ether mines of the fame 
kind. 

SOME coal-mines advantageoufly fituated, can- 
not oe wrought on account of their barrennefs. 
The produce docs not pay the expence. They 
can afford neither profit nor rent, 

Trere are fome of which the produce js 
Dany fuficient to pay the labour, and replace, 
cogether with its ordinary profits, t the ftock em- 
wae in working them. They afford fome 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent 
ro the landlord. They can be wrought advan- 
tazcoufly by nobody but the landlord, who being 
himfelf undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary 
prof of thie capital which he employs in it. 
Many coal-imines in’ Scotland are wrought in 
thts manner, and can be wrought in no ether. 
Tie landjord will allow nobody ele to work 
then. without paving fome rent, and nobody 
can aflord to pay any, ! 

OTHER 
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OruHeER coal-mines in the fame country fuffi- 
ciently fertile, cannot be wrought on account of 
their. fituation. A quantity of mineral fufficient 
to defray the expence of working, could be 
brought from the mine by the ordinary, or even 
Jefs than the ordinary quantity of labour: But 
in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and with- 
out either good roads or water-carriage, this 
quantity cowld hot be fold. 


Coats are a lefs agreeable fewel than wood: 
they are faid too to be lefs wholefome. The ex- 
pence of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
are confumed, muft generally be fomewhat lefs 
than that of wood. 

Tue price of wood again varies with the ftate 
cf agriculture, nearly in the fame manner, and 
exactly for the fame reafon, as the price of cat- 
tle. In its rude beginnings the greater part of 
every country is covered with wood, which is 
then a mere incumbrance of no value to the 
landlord, who would gladly give it to any body 
for the cutting. As agriculture advances, the 
woods are partly cleared by thé procrefs of til- 
lage, and partly go to decay in confequence of 
the increafed number of cattle. TThefe, though 
they do not increafe in the fame proportion as 
corn, which is altogether the acquifition of hu- 
man induftry, yet multiply under the care and 
protection of men ; who ftore up in the feafon of 
plenty what may maintain them in that of fcar- 
city, who through the whole year furnifh them 
with a greater quantity of food than unculti- 
vated nature provides for them, and who by de- 
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them im the free enjoyment of all that fhe pro- 
vides. Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed 
to wander through the woods, though they do 
not deftroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, fo that in the courfe of a cen- 
tury or two the whole foreft goes to ruin. The 
{carcity of wood then raifes its price. It affords 
a good rent, and the landlord fometimes finds 
that He can fcarce employ his beft lands more 
advantageoufly than-in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs of the profit often com- 
penfates the latenefs of the returns. This feems 
in the prefent times to be nearly the ftate of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain, where 
the profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or pafture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting, can 
no-where exceed, at leaft for any confiderable 
time, the rent which thefe could afford him; 
and in an inland country which is highly culti- 
vated, it will frequently not fall much fhort of 
this rent. Upon the fea-coaft of a well-im- 
proved country, indeed, if coals can conveniently 
be had for fewel, it may fometimes be cheaper 
to bring barren timber for building from lefs 
cultivated foreign countries, than to raife it at 
home. In the new town of Edinburgh, built 
within thefe few years, there is not, perhaps, a 
fingle ftick of Scotch timber. 

Wuatever may be the price of wood, if that 
of coals is fuch that the expence of a coal-fire is 
nearly equal to that ef a wood one, we. may be 
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affured, that at that place, and in thefe circum- 
{tances, the: price of coals is as high as it can be. 
It feems to be fo in fome of the inland parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordthire, where it is 
ufual, even in the fires of the common people, to 
mix coals and wood together, and where the dif- 
ference in the expence of thofe two forts of fewel 
cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coats, m the coal countries, are every-where 
much below this higheft price. If they were 
not, they could not bear the expence of a diftant 
carriage, either by land or by water. A finall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal maf: 
‘ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intereft to fell a great quantity at a price fome- 
what above the loweft, than a fmall quantity at 
the higheft. The mott fertile coal-mine too, re- 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one that he 
can get a greater rent, the other that he can get 
a greater profit, by fomewhat underfelling all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours are foon 
obliged to fell at the fame price, though they 
cannot fo well afford it, and though it always di- 
minifhes, and fometimes takes away altogether 
both their rent and their profit. Some works 
are abandoned altogether; others can afford no 
rent, and can he wrought only by the pro- 
prietor, 

Tue loweft price at which coals can be fold 
for any confiderable time, is, like that of all other 
commodities, the price which js barely fufficient 
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09K to replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 
" — ftock which mutt be employed in bringing them 
to market. At acoal-mine for which the land- 
lord can get no rent, but which he muft either 
work himfelf or let it alone altogether, the price 
of coals muft generally be nearly about this 

price. 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has gene- 
rally a fmaller (hare in their price than in that of 
moft other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The rent of an eftate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofs produce; and it is generally a rent certain 
and independent of the occafional variations in 
the crop. In coal-mines a fiith of the grofs pro- 
duce 1s a very great rent; a tenth the commoa 
rent, and it is feldom a rent certain, but depends 
upon the occafional variations in the produce. 
Thefe are fo great, that in a country where thirty 
years purchafe is confidered as a moderate price 
for the property of a landed eftate, ten years 
purchafe is regarded as a gocd price for that of 
a coal-mine., 

Tue valye of a coal-mine to the proprietor 
frequently depends as much upon its fituation as 
upon its fertility. That of a metallick mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and lefs upon 
its fituation, The coarfe, and ftill more the 
precious metals, when feparated from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear. the 
expence of a very long land, and of. the moft 
diftant fea carriage. ‘Their market is not con- 
fined to the countries in the neighbourhood 

the 
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the mine, but extends to the whole world. The © HAY. 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce “4— 


in Europe; the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The filver of Peru finds its way, not 

only to Europe, but from Europe to China, 
Tue prige of coals in Weftmorland or Shrop- 
fhire can have little cffect on their price at New- 
caftle ; and their price in the Lionnois can have 
none at all. The productions of fuch diftant 
coal-mines can never be brought into competi- 
tion with one another. But the productiens of 
the moft diftant metallick mines frequently may, 
and in faét commonly are. ‘he price, there- 
fore, of the coarfe, and ftill more that of the 
precious metals, at the moft fertile mines in the 
world, -muft neceffarily more or lefs affect their 
price at every other init. The price of copper 
in Japan muft have fome influence upon its price 
at the copper mines in Europe. The price of 
filver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour 
or of other goods which it will purchafe there, 
muft. have fome influence on its price, not only 
at the filver mines of Europe, but at thofe of 
China. After the difcovery of the mines of 
Peru, the filver mines of Europe were, the 
preater part of them, abandoned. The value of 
filver was fo much reduced that their produce 
could no longer pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloaths, 
lodging and other neceffaries which were con- 
fumed in that operation. This was the cafe too 
with the mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
3 4 | even 
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BOOK even with the antient mines of Fern, after the 
ben difcovery of thofe of Potofi. 


Tue price of every metal at every mine, there- 
fore, being regulated in forme meafure by its 
price at the moft fertile mine in the world that 
is a¢tually wrought, it cam at the greater part of 
mines do very little more than pay thé expence 
of working, znd can feidom afford a very high 
rent to the iaaiocd, Rent, accordingly, feerns 
at the greater part of mines to have but a fmall 
fhare in the price of the coarfe, and a ftili {maller 
in that of the precious metals. Labour and 
profit make up the greater part of both. 

A sixtH partof the grofs produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the moft fertile that are known in the 
world, as we are toid by the Reverend Mr. Bor- 
lace, vice-warden of the ftannaries. Some, he 
fays, afford more, and fome do not afford fo 
much. A fixth part of the grofs produce is the 
rent too of feveral very fertile lead mines in 
Scotland. 

In the filver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Freziet and Ulloa, the proprietor frequently 
exacts no other acknowledgment from the under- 
taker oj the mine, but that he will grind the ore 
at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or 
price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax 
of. the king of Spain amounted to one-fifth of 
the ftandard filver, which till then might be 
confidered as the real rent of the greater part 
of ‘the filver minés of Peru, the richeft:which 
have been known in the world. If there had-been 
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no tax this fifth would naturally have belonged © 4,4 ¥ 
to the Jandlord, and many mines might have w-y—_ 
been wrought which could not then be wrought, 
becaufe they could not afford this tax, The tax 
of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is fuppofed to 
amount to more than five per cent. or one- 
twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his. proportion, it would naturally too belong 
to the proprietor of the mine, if tin was duty 
free. But if you add onc-twentieth to one-fixth, 
you will find that the whole average rent of the 
tin mines of Cornwall, was to the whole average 
rent of the filver mines of Peru, as thirteen to 
twelve. But the filver mines of Peru are not 
now able to pay even this low rent, and the tax 
upon filver was, in 1736, reduced from cne-fifth 
to one-tenth. Even this tax upon filver too 
gives more temptation to fnuggling than the tax 
of one-twentieth upon tin; and {muggling mu 
be much caiier in the precious than in the buiky 
commodity. The tax of the king of Spain ac- 
cordingly is faid t® be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, there- 
fore, it is probable, makes a greater part of the 
price of tin at the moft fertile tin mines, than it 
does of filver at the moft fertile filver inines in 
the world. After replacing the ftock employed in 
working thofe different mines, together with its 
ordinary profits, the refidue which remains to 
the proprietor, is greater it feems in the coarfe, 
-than in the precious metal, 
_. Nerruegr are the profits of the undertakers of 
fives mines commonly very great in Peru. The 
fame 
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#0 OK fame moft refpectable and well informed authors 
acquaint us, that when any perion undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 
looked upon as a man deftined to bankruptcy 
and ruin, and is upon that account fhunned and 
avoided by every body. Muning, it feems, is 
confidered there in the fame light as here, as a 
lottery, in which the prizes do not compentate 
the blanks, thouch the greatneis of fome tempts 
many dventirers t6 crows away their fortunes 
jn fuch unproiperous projects. 

As the fovereign, however, derives a confider- 
able part of aes revenuc ain the produce of 
filver mines, the lawin Peru gives every poffible 
igi ata to the difcovery and working of 
new ones. Whoever dilcovers a new mine, is 
entitled to meafure off two hundred and forty- 
fix feet in lenoth, according to what he fup~ 
pofes to be the direction of the vein, and half as 
much in breadth. He becomes proprictor of 
this portion of the mine, and can work it with- 
out paying any ack nowledgment to the landlord. 
‘The intereft of the duke oor Cornwall has given 
occafion to a regulation nearly of the fame kind. 
in that antient dutchy. In watte and uninclofed 
lands. any perfon who difcovers a tin mine, may 
mark-out its limits to a certain extent, which is 
called bounding amine, The bounder becomes 
the real proprietor of the mine, and may either 
work it himfelf, or give It in leafe to another, 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whom, however, a very fall acknowledgment 


mutt be paid upon working it. In both repula- 
: long 
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tions the facred rights of private property are © AA 


facrificed to the fuppofed interefts of publick 

revenue. | | 
Tue fame encouragement is given in Peru to 
the difcovery and working of new gold mines; 
and in gold the king’s tax amounts only to a 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver; but 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
the loweft of thefe two taxes. Tf it is rare, how- 
ever, fay the fame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, 
to find a perfon whe has made his fortune by a 
filver, it ts ftill much rarer to find one who has 
done fo bya gold mine. This twentieth part 
feems to be the whole rent which js paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines in Chih and Peru. 
Gold too is much more liable to be fmuggled 
than even filver; not only on account of the 
fuperior value of the metal in proportion to its 
bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in 
which nature prodyces ir. Silver is very feldom 
found virgin, but, like moft other metals, is 
generally mincralized with feme other body, 
from which it is inypoffiole to feparate ic in fuch 
quantities as will pay for the expence, but by a 
very laborious and tedious operation, which 
cannet well be carried on but in workhoufes 
erected for the purpofe, and therefore expofed 
to the infpection of the king’s officers. Gold, 
on the contrary, is almoft always found virgin. 
It is fometimes found in pieces of fome bulk; 
and even when mixed in fmall and almott mnfen- 
file particles wish fand, earth, and other extra- 
neous 
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BOOK neous bodies, it can be feparated from them by - 
a very fhort and fimple operation, which can be 
carried on in any private houfe by any body who 
is poffeffed of a fmall quantity of mercury. If 
the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
filver, it is likely to be much worfe paid upon 
gold; and rent muft make a much fmaller part 
of the price of gold, than even of that of filver. 

THE loweft price at which the precious metals 
can be fold, or the fmalleft quantity of other 
goods for which thcy can be exchanged during 
any cenfiderable time, 1s regulated by the fame 
principles which fix the loweft ordinary price of 
all other goods. The ftock which muit com- 
monly be employed, the food, cloaths and lodg- 
ing which muft commonly be confumed in bring- 
ing them from the mine to the market, determine 
it. It muft at leaft be fufficient to replace that 
ftock, with the ordinary profits. 

Tuerr higheft price, however, feems not ta 
be neceffarily determined by. any thing but the 
actual {carcity or plenty of thofe metals them- 
felves. Jt is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the fame manner as the 
price of coals is by that of wood, beyond which 
no {carcity can ever raife it. Increafe the fcarcity 
of gold to a certain degree, and the finalleft bit 
of it may become more precious than a diamond, 
and exchange for a greater quantity of other goods, 

Tze demand for thofe metals arifes - partly 
from their utility, and partly from their beauty. 
If you except iron, they are more ufeful than, 
perhaps, any other metal. As they are lefs 
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liable to ruft and impurity, they can more eafily © HA Ps 
be kept clean; and the utenfils either of the w-y—mw 
table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
more agreeable when made of them. A filver 
boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
tin one; and the fame quality would render a 
gold boiler ftill better than a filver one. Their 
principal merit, however, arifes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
the ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint 
or dye can give fo fplendid a colour as gilding. 
The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced 
by their f{carcity. With the greater part of rich 
people, the chief enjoyment of riches confifts in 
the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never 
é> compleat as when they appear to poffefs thofe 
decifive marks of opulence which nobody can 
poffefs but themfelves. In their eyes the merit 
of an object which is in any degree either ufeful 
or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcity, 
or by the great labour which it requires to col- 
le€t any confideraBle quantity of it, a labour 
which nobody can afford to pay but themfelves, 
Such objeéts they are willing to purchafe at a 
higher price than things much more beautiful 
and ufeful, but more common. Thefe qualities 
of utility, beauty, and fcarcity, are the original, 
foundation of the high price of thofe metals, 
or of the great quantity of other goods for which 
they can every where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their 
being employed as coin, and was the quality 
which fitted them for that employment. That 
7 a * | employment, 
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yee mand, and by diminifhing the quantity which 
couid be employed.in any other way, may have 
acterwards contributed to keep up or increafe 
their value. 

Tue demand for the precious {tones arifes al- 
together from their beauty. They are of no ufe, 
but as ornaments; and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and expence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, 
upon moft occafions, almoft the whole of their 
high price. Rent comes in but for a very jimall 
fhare; frequently for no fhare; and the moft 
fertile mines only afford any confiderable rent. 
When ee! a jeweller, vifited the dia-. 
mond mines of Golconda and Vifiapour, he was 
informed that the fovereign of the country, for 
whofe benefit they were wrought, had ordercd 
all of them to be fhut up, except tkofe which 
yielded the largeft and fineft ftones. The others, 
it feems, were to the proprietor not worth the 
working. 

As the price both of the precious metals and 
of the precious ftcnes is regulated all over the 
world by their price at the moft fertile mine in it, 
the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, net to its abfolute, 
but to what may called its relative fertility, or 
to its fuperiority over other mines of the fame 
kind. If new mines were difcovered as much 
fuperior to thofe of Potofi as they were fuperior 
to thofe of Europe, the value of filver might be 
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fo much degraded as to rendér even the mines of © M4 P: 
Potofi not worth the working. Before the dif- 
covery of the Spanifh Weft Indies, the moft fer- 
tile mines in Europe may have aiforded as great 
a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do at prefent. Though the quantity of 
filver was much lefs, it might have exchanged 
for an equal quantity of other goods, and the 
proprietor’s fhare might have enabled him to 
purchafe or command an equal quantity either 
of labour or of commodities. The value both 
of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue 
which they afforded both to the publick and to 
the proprietor, might have been the fame, 

Tue moft abundant mines either of the pre- 
cious metals or of the precious ftones could add 
little to the wealth of the world. A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its 
fcarcity, is neceffarily degraded by its abund- 
ance. <A fervice of plate, and the other frivo- 
lous ornaments of drefs and furniture; could be 
purchafed for a fmaller quantity of labour, or 
for a fmaller quantity of commoditics ; and in 
this would confift the fole advantage which the 
world could derive from that abundance. 

Ir is otherwife in eftates above ground. The 
value both of their produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their abfolute, and not to their 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloaths, and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain 
number of people; and whatever may be the 
proportion of the landlord, it will always give 

him 
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%O OK him a proportionable command of the. dabour of 
thole people, and of the commodities with which 
that labour can fupply him. The value of the 
reit barren lands is not dimimfhed by the 
neighbourhood of the molt fertile... On the con- 
trary, it is gencrally increafed by it. The great 
number cf people maintained by the fertile lands 
afford a niarket to many parts of the produce of 
the barren, which they could never have found 
among thoie whom their own produce could 
maintain. 


WuatTever increafes the fertility of land in 
producing food, increafes not only the value of 
the lands upon which the improvement is be- 
ftowed, but contributes likewife to increafe that 
of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of 
which, in confequence of the improvement of 
land, many people have the difpofal beyond 
what ny themielves can coniume, is the great 
caufe cf the demand both for the precious 
metals and the precious ftones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of drefs, 
lodging, Seitheld furniture, and equipage. 
Food not only conftitutes the principal -part of 
the riches of the world, but it is the abundance 
of food which gives the principal part of their 
value to many cther forts of riches. The poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they 
were firft difcovered by the Spaniards, ufed to 
wear little bits of geld as ornaments in their hair 
and other parts of their drefs. ‘They .feemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles of 

a fomewhat 
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immewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to con- 

fider them as juft worth the picking up, but not 
worth the refufing to any body who afked them. 
They gave them to their new guefts at the firft 
requett without feeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable prefent. They 
were aftonifhed to obferve the rage of the Spa- 
niards to obtain them; and had no notion that 
there could any where be a country in which 
many people had the difpofal of fo great a fuper- 
fluity of food, fo fcanty always among them- 
felves, that for a very {mall quantity of thofe 
glittering baubles they would wulingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they have been made to un- 
derftand this, the paffion of the Spaniards would 
not have furprifed them. 


PART MIU, 


Of the Variations in the Proportion between the 
refpettive Values of that Sort of Produce which 
ulways affords Rent, and of that which fometimes 
does and fometimes dics not afford Rent. 


H E increafing abundance of food, in con- 
fequence of ee improvement and 
cultivation, mutt neceffarily increafe the demand 
for every part of the produce of land which is 
hot feud, and which can be applicd either to ufe 
or to ornament. Ia the whole prosvefs of im- 
provernent, it might therefore be expected, there 
fhould be only one variation in the comparative 
Vou. ‘ valucs 
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BOOK values of thofe two different forts of produce. 
The value of that fort which fometimes does and 
fometimes does not afford rent, fhould conftantly 
rife in proportion to that which always affords 
fome rent. As art and induftry advance, the 
materials of cloathing and lodging, the ufeful 
fofils and minerals of the earth, the precious 
metals and the precious ftones fhould gradually 
come to be more and more in demand, fhould 
cradually exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in other words, fhould 
cradually become dearer and dearer, This ac- 
cordingly has been the cafe with moft of thefe 
things upon moft occafions, and would have 
been the cafe with all of them upon all occafions, 
if particular accidents had not upon fome occa- 
fions increafed the fupply of fome of them in a 
full greater proportion than the demand. 

Tue value of a free-ftone quarry, for exam- 
ple, will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country 
round about it; efpecially if it fhould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mine, even though there fhould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 
neceffarily increafé with the improvement of the 
country in which it 1s fituated. The market for 
the produce of a free-ftone quarry can feldom ex- 
tend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand muft generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that {mall 
diftriét. But the market for the produce of a 
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filver mine may extend over the whole known 
world. Unlefs the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population, 
the demand for filver might not be at all in- 
creafed by the improvement even of a large 
country in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Even though the world in general were improv- 
ing, yet, if, in the courfe of its improvement 
new mines fhould be difcovered, much more fer- 
tile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for filver would ncceffarily 
increafe, yet the fupply might increafe in fo 
much a greater proportion, that the real price of 
that metal might gradually fall; that is, any 
given quantity, a pound weight of it, for exam- 
ple, might gradually purchafe or command a 
imaller and a fimaller quantity of labour, or ex- 
change for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of 
corn, the principal part of the fubfiftence of the 
labourer. 

Tue great market for filver is the commercial 
and civilized part of the world. 

Ir by the general progrefs of improvement 
the demand of this market fhould increafe, while 
at the fame time the fupply did not increafe in 
the fame proportion, the value of filver would 
gradually rife in proportion to that of corn. 
Any given quantity of filver would exchange for 
a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper. 

Ir, on the contrary, the fupply by fome acci- 
dent fhould increafe for many years together in a 

T 2 greater 
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I, 


would gradually become cheaper and cheaper ; ; 
or, in other words, the average money price cf 
corn would, in fpite of all improvements, gra- 
dually become dearer and dearer. 

Bor if, on the other hand, the fupply of the 
metal fhould increafe nearly in the fame propor- 
tion as the demand, it would continue to pur- 
chafe or exchange for nearly the fame quantity 
of corn, and thie average money price of corn 
would, in fpite of all improvements, continue 
very nearly the famc. 

Turse three feem to exhauft all the pofible 
combinations of events which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement; and during the courie 
of the four centuries preceding the pretent, if we 
may judge by what has happened both in France 
and Great Britain, each of thofe three different 
combinations feem to have taken place in the 
European market, and pag! in the fame order 
too in which I have here fet them down. 


Digreffion concerning the Vuriaticons in the Value 
of Silver during the Courfe of toe Pour laft Cen- 
turies. 


First PERIOD. 


N 1350, and for fome time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England 
feems not to have been eftimated lower than four 
ounces of filver, Tower-weight, equal to about 


twenty fhillings of our prefent money. From 
thic 
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this price it feems to have fallen gradually to 
two ounces of filver, equal to about ten fhillings 
of our prefent money, the price at which we find 
it eftimated in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, and at which it leems to have continued 

to be eftimated til about 1470. | 
In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III, was 
enacted what is called, The flatute of labourers. 
Jn the preamble it complains much of tbe info- 
JTence of fervants, who endeavoured to raife their 
wages upon their matters. It therefore ordains, 
that all fervants and Jabourers fhould for the fu- 
ture be contented with the fame wages and live- 
ries (liveries in thofe times fignifed, not only 
cloaths, but provifions) which they had been ac- 
cuftomed to receive in the 2oth year of the king, 
and the foyr preceding years; that upon this ac- 
count their livery wheat fhould no where be 
eftimated higher than ten-pence a bufhel, and 
that it fhould always be in the option of the 
maiter to deliver them either the wheat or the 
money. Ten-pence a bufhel, therefore, had in 
the 25th of Edward III, been reckoned a very 
moderate price of wheat, fince it required a par- 
tievlar ftarute to oblige fervants to accept of it 
in exchange for their ufual livery of provifions ; 
and it had been reckoned a reafonable price ten 
years before that, or in the 16th year of the king, 
the term to which the ftatute refers. But in the 
x6th year of Edward III, ten-pence contained 
gbout half an ounce of filver, Tower-weight, and 
was nearly equal to half a crown of our prefent 
money, Four,ounces of filver, Tower-weight, 
T 2 therefore, 
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of the money of thofe times, and to near twenty 
fhillings of that of the prefent, muft have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
echt bufhels. | 

Turs ftatute is furely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned in thofe times a moderate 
price of grain, than the prices of fome particular 
years which have generally been recorded by 
hiftorians and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from 
which, therefore, it is difficult to form any jude- 
ment concerning what may have been the ordi- 
nary price. There are, befides, other reafons for 
believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and for fome time before, the common 
price of wheat was not lefs than four ounces of 
filver the quarter, and that of other grain in pro- 
portion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguf- 
tine’s, Canterbury, gave a feaft upon his inftalla- 
tion-day, of which William Thorn has _pre- 
Jerved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices of 
many particulars. In that feaft were confumed, 
iit, fifty-three quarters of wheat, which coft 
nineteen pounds, or feven fhillings and two- 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-and-twenty 
fhillings and fix-pence of our prefent money: 
adly, Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coft 
feventeen pounds ten fhillings, or fix fhillings a 
quarter, equal to about eighteen fhillings of our 
prefent money: jdly, Twenty quarters of oats, 
which coft four pounds, or four fhillings a quar- 

ter, 
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ter, equal to about twelve fhillings of our prefent © 9 AP. 


money. The prices of malt and cats {cem here 
to be higher than their crdinary proportion to 
the price of wheat, 

Test prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, but are 
mentioned accidentally as the prices actually 
paid for large quantities of grain confumed at a 
feat which was famous for its magnificence. 

In 1262, being the 51ft of Henry III, was re- 
vived an ancient ftatute called, The Afize of 
Bread and Ale, which, the king iays in the pre- 
amble, had been made in the times of his pro- 
eenitors fometime kings of England. It is pro- 
b ably, thercfore, as old at leaft as the time of his 
erandfather Henry I], and may have been as old 
as the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be, from one fhilling to twenty fhillings the 
quarter of the money of thofe times. But fta- 
tutes of this kind are generally prefumed to pro- 
vide with equal care for all deviations from the 
middle price, for thofe below it as well as for 
thofe above it. Ten fhillings, therefore, con- 
taining fix ounces of filver, Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty fhillings of our prefent mo- 
ney, muft, upon this fuppofition, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firft enacted, and 
muft have continued to be fo in the gr1ft of 
Henry II]. We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in fuppofing that the middle price was not lefs 
than one-third of the higheft price at which this 

T 4 ftatute 
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fhillings and eight-pence of the money of thofe 
times, containing four ounces of filver, Tower- 
weight. 

From thefe different facts, therefore, we feem 
to have fome reafon to conclude, that about the 
middie of the fourteenth century, and for a con- 
fiderable time before, the average or ordinary 
price of the quarter of eae vias not fuppoted io 
be ie than four ounces of Giver, Lower ie 

rom about the middle af the fourteenth to 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, what was 
reckoned the reafonable and moderate, chet 1s the 
ordinary cr average Bae of wheat, fceins to have 
funk cradualiy to about one-nalt of this price; 
fo as at Jalr to have tallen to about two ounces of 
fiver, Tower-weigat, ecual to about ten fhillings 
of our prefent money. Te continued to be citr- 
mated at tnis price tii) about 1570. 

In the houfhold book of Henry, the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, drawn up in 1¢12, there are 
two different eftimations of wheat. In one of 
them it is computed at fix fhillings and eight- 
pence the quarter, in the other at five shillings 
and eight-pence only. In 1512, fix fhillings 
and eight-pence contained only two ounces of 
filver Tower-weight, and were equal to about 
ten fhillings of our prefent money. 

From the 26th of Edward III, to the begin- 


ning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the fpace 


of more than two lrundred years, fix fhillings and 
eight-pence, it appears from feveral different 
ftatutes, had continued to be confidered as what. 
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is.called the moderate and reafonable, that is the © ae P. 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quan~ --~— 
tity of filver, however, contained in that nomi- 
nal fum was, during the courfe of this penOds 
continually diminifhing, in coniequence of fome 
alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increafe of the value of filver had, it feems, 
fo-far compenfated the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the fame nominal fum, 
that the legiflature did not think it worth while 
$0 attend to this circumitance. 

Tus in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might 
be cxported without a licence when the price was 
fo low as fix fhillings and eaght-pence: And in 
1447 it was enacted, that no wheat fhould be im- 
ported if the price was net above fix fhillings 
and eicht-pence the qnarter. The legiflature 
had imagined, that when the price was fo low, 
there could be no inconveniency in exportation, 
but that when it rofe higher, it became prudent 
to allow of 3 importation, Six fhillings and eight- 
pence, therefore, Containing about the fame 
quantity of filver as thirteen fhillings and four- 
pence of our prcfent money (one third part lefs 
than the fame nominal fum contained in the time 
of Edward ITI.), had in thoie times been con- 
fiderca as what is called the moderate and reafon+ 
able price of wheat. : 

In 1554, by the 1ft and ad of Philip and 
Mary; and in 158, by the ift of Ehzabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was in the fame manner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter . 
Should exceed fix fhillings and eight - pence, . 

which 
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BOO which did not then contain two penny worth 
"more filver than the fame nominal fum does 
at prefent. But it had foon been found that 
to reftrain the exportation of wheat till the 
price was fo very low, was, in reality, to prohi- 
bit it altogether. In 1562, therefore, by the sth 
of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was al- 
lowed from certain ports whenever the price of 
the quarter fhould not exceed ten fhillings, con- 
taining nearly the fame quantity of filver as the 
like nominal fum does at prefent, This price 
had at this time, therefore, been confidered as 
what is called the moderate and reafonable price 
of wheat. It agrees nearly with the eftimation 

of the Northumberland book in 1512. 

THat in France the average price of grain 
was, in the fame manner, much Jower in the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth 
century, than in the two centuries preceding, 
has been obferved both by Mr. Dupré de St. 
Maur, and by the elegant author of the Effay on 
the police of grain. Its price, during the fame 
period, had probably funk in the fame manner 
throuch the greater part of Europe. 

Trs rife in the value of filver in proportion 
to that of corn, may either have been owing al- 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal, in confequence of increafing improve- 
ment and cultivation, the fupply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before: Or, the de- 
mand continuing the fame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
of the fopply; the greater part of the mines 

which 
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which were then known in the world, being © #4 ? 
much exhaufted, and confequently the expence —+-~\~— 
of working them much increafed: Or it may 
have been owing partly to the one and partly 
to the other of thofe two circumftances. In the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
tecnth centuries, the greater part of Europe was 
approaching towards a more fettled form of go- 
vernment than it had enjoyed for feveral ages 
before. The increafe of fecurity would natu- 
rally increafe induftry and improvement; and 
the demand for the precious metals, as well as 
for every other luxury and ornament, would na- 
turally increafe with the increafe cf riches. A 
greater annual produce would require a greater 
quantity of coin to circulate it; and a greater 
number of rich people would. require a greater 
quantity of plate and other ornaments of filver. 
It is natural to fuppofe too, that the greater 
part of the mines which then fupplied the Euro- 
pean market with filver, might be a good deal 
exhaufted, and have become more ex peniive In 
the working. They had been wrought many of 
them from the time of the Romans. 


Ir has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of thofe who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in antient times, that, 
from the Conqueft, perhaps from the invafion of 
Julius Cafar till the difcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually 
diminifhing. This opinion they feera to have 
been led into, partly by the obfervations which 
they had occafion to make unon the prices both 

of 
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duce of land; and partly by the popular notion, 
that as the quantity of filver naturally increates 
in every country with the increafe of wealth, fy 
its value diminifhes as its quantity increales. 

In their obfervations upen the prices of corn, 
three different circumftances feem frequently to 
have mifled them. | 

First, In antiert tinies almoft all rents were 
paid in kind; in a certain quantity of corn, 
cattle, poultry, &c. It fometimes happened, 
however, that the landlord would ftipulate, thar 
he fhould be at liberty to demand ef the tenant, 
either the annual payment in kind, or a certain 
fum of money inftead of it. ‘The price at which 
the payment in kind was in this manner ex- 
changed for a certain fem of money, 1s in Scote 
Jand called the converiion price. As the option 
is always in the Jandlora to toke either the fub- 
ftance or the price, it is neceilary for the fafety 
of the tenant, that the converhien price fhould 
rather be below than above tue average market 
price. In many p:accs, accordingly, it is not 
much above one-half of thi. price. Through 
the greater part of Scotliid this cuftom ftill 
continues with recard to peuerv, and in fome 
places with regsrd tc cattle. lt might probably 
have continued to take piace too with regard to 
corn, had rot the imiution of the publick fiars 
put anendto it. Thefc are annual valuations, 
according to the judgment of an affize, of the 
averave price of all the diferent forts of grain, 

of all che different qualities cf each, accord- 
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county. This in{titution rendered it fufficiently -~—» 
fate foy the tenant, and much more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, rhe 
corn rent, rather at what fhould happen to be 
the price of the fiars of cach year, than at any 
ertain fixed price. But tne writers who have 
colleSted the prices ef corn in antient times, 
feem frequently to have miflaken what is called 
in Scotland the converhon price for the actual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one occafion, that he had made this miitake. 
As he wrote his book, however, for a particular 
purpofe, he does not think proper to make this 
acknowledgment til after tran{cribing this con- 
verfion price fifteen times. ‘The price is eight 
fhiilings the quarter of wheat. ‘his fum in 
1423, the year at which he beoins with it, con- 
cained the fame quantity of fliver as fixteen fhil- 
lings of our preient money. But in 1562, the 
year at which he ends with it, it contained no 
more than the fame nominal fum does at pre- 
fent. 

SECONDLY, They have been mified by the flo- 
yenly manner in which fome antient ftatutes of 
ufize had been fometimes tranicribed by lazy 
copiers; and fometimes pernaps actually com- 
poied by the legifiature. 

Tue antient ftatutes of affize feem to have be- 
gun always with determining what ought to be 
the price of bread and ale when the price of 
wheat and barlcy were at the loweft, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 
7 6 to 
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to be, according as the prices of thofe two forts 
ef grain fhould graduaily rife above this lowett 
price. But the cranferibers of thofe ftatutes feem 
frequentiy to have thought it fufficicnt, to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four firft and 
lowe prices; faving in this manner their own 
labour, and judging, I fuppofe, that this was 
enougn to fhow what proportion ought to be cb- 
ferved in all higher prices. 

Tuus in the afiize of bread and ale, of the 5rit 
of Henry HI. the price of bread was regulated 
according to the difterent priccs of wheat, from 
one fhilline to twenty fhillines the quarter, of 
the money v thofe times. But in the miunu- 
{cripts from which all the different editions of 
the ftatutes, preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead, 
were printed, the copiers had never tranfcribed 
this regulation beyond the price of twelve fhil- 
lings. Several writers, therefore, being mifled 
by this faulty tranfcription, very naturally con- 
cluded that the middle price, or fix fhillings the 
quarter, equal to about eighteen fhillings of our 
prefent money, was the ordinary or average price 
of wheat at that time. 

In the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted 
nearly about the fame time, the price of ale is 
reguiated according to every fixpence rife in the 
price of barley, from two fhillings to four fhil- 
Tings the quarter. That four fhillings, however, 
was not confidered as the higheft price to which 
barley might frequently rife in thofe times, and 
that thefe prices were only given as an example 
of the proportion which ought to be obferved in 

all 
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all other prices, whether higher or lower, we 
may infer from the laft words of the ftatute; 
“et fic deinceps crefcetur vel diminuetur per 
« fex denarios.” The expreffion is very flo- 
venly, but the meaning 1s plain enough; ‘ That 
“the price of ale is in this manner to be in- 
‘* creafed or diminifhed according to every fix- 
«¢ pence rife or fall in the price of barley.” Jn 
the compofition of this ftatute the legiMature it- 
{elf feems to have been as negligent as the copiers 
werc in the tranfcription of the other. 

In an antient manufcript of the Regiam Ma- 
jeftatem, an old Scotch Jaw book, there is 2 
{tatute of affize, in which the price of bread is 
regulated according to all the different prices of 
wheat, from ten-pence to three fhillings the 
Scotch boll, equal to about half an Englith 
quarter. Three fhillings Scotch, at the time 
when this affize is fuppofed to have been enacted, 
were equal to about nine fhillings fterling of 
our prefent money. Mr. Ruddiman feems * to 
conclude from this, that three fhillines was the 
higheft price to which wheat ever rofe in thofe 
times, and that ten-pence, a fhilling, or at moft two 
fhillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon confult- 
ing the manufcript, however, it appears evidently, 
that all thefe prices are only fet down as examples 
of the proportien which ought to be obferved be- 
tween the refpective prices of wheat and bread. 
The laft words of the ftatute are, ‘* reliqua judi- 
‘“. cabis fecundum prefcripta habendo refpectum 


* See his preface to Anderfon’s Dipic.nata Scotia. 
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OOK « ad pretium bladi.” ‘ You fhall judge of the 
—— ‘“ remaining cafes according to what is above. 
‘¢ written having a refpect to the price of corn.’” 
Tuirpty, They feem to have been mifled too 
by the very low price at which wheat was fome- 
times fold in very antient times; and to have 
imagined, that as its loweft price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
muft likewife have been much lower. ‘They 
might have found, however, thet in thofe antienc 
times, its higheft price was fully as much above, 
as its lowell price was below any thing that had 
ever been known in later times. ‘Thus in 1270, 
Fleetwood vives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. The one is four pounds fixteen fhillings 
of the moncy of thole times, equal to fourtecy 
pounds cight fhillings of that of the preient; the 
other is fix pounds eight thulings, equal to nine-~ 
teen pounds four fhillinss of our preicnt money. 
No price can be found in the end of the fifteenth, 
or beginning of the fixtecnth century, which ap- 
proaches to the extravagance of thele. The 
price of corn, though at 2!] times liable to varia- 
tions, varies moit in thode turbulent and dif- 
orderly focieties, in which tne interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty 
of one part of the country from relieving the 
fcarcity of another. In the diforderly ftate of 
England under the Plantagenets, who governed it 
from about the middle of the twelfth, till to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, one 
diftri€t might be in plenty, while another at no 
great diftance, by having its crop defroyed 
either 
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either by fome accident of the feafons, or by the © HA P. 


incurfien of fome neighbouring baron, might be 
fuffering all the horrors of a famine; and yet if 
the lands of fome hoftile lord were interpofed 
between them, the one might not be able to 
give the leaft affittance to the other. Under the 
vigorous adminiftration ef the Tudors, who go- 
verned England during the latter part of the 
fifteenth, and through the whole of the fixteenth 
century, no baron was powerful enough to dare 
to difturb the publick fecurity. 

Te reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been collected 
by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, both inclufive, 
reduced to the money of the prefent times, and 
digefted according to the order of time, into 
feven divifions of twelve years each. At the 
end of each divifion too, he will find the average 
price of the twelve years of which it confifts. In 
that long period of time, Fleetwood has been 
able to collect the prjces of no more than eighty 
years, fo that four years are wanting to make out 
the laft twelve years. I have added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton college, the prices of 
1§98, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is the only addi- 
tion which I have made. The reader will fee that 
from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, the average price 


of each twelve years grows gradually lower and 


lower; and that towards the end of the fixteenth 
century it begins to rife again. The prices, 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to col- 
lect, feem-to have been thofe chiefly which were 
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nefs; and I do not pretend that any very certain 
conclufion can be drawn from them. . Se far, 
however, as they prove any thing at all, they 
confirm the account which I have been endea- 
vouring to give. Fleetwood himfelf, however, 
feems, with moft other writers, to have. believed ,« 
that during all this period the value of filver, in 
confequence of is increafing abundance, was. 
continually diminifhing. The prices. of..corn 
which he himfelf has collected, certainly do not 
agree with this opinion. They agree -perfectly 
with that of Mr. Dupré de St. Maur, and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
Bifhop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupré de St. Maur 
are the two authors who feem to have collefed,. 
with the greateft diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of things in antient times. It is fomewhat curi-s 
eus that, though their opinions are fo very.dif- 
ferent, their facts, fo far as they relate to the price 
ef corn at leaft, fhould coincide fo very exaétly. 


Ir 1s not, however, fo much from the low 
price of corn, as from that ef fome other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the moft judi- 
cious writers have inferred the great value of 
filver in. thofe very antient times. Corn, it-hags: 
been faid, betng a fort of manufacture, was, im 
thofe rude ages, much dearer in proportion than 
the greater part of other commodities; it is 
meant, I fuppofe, than: the greater part of. un- 
manufactured commodities ;. fuch as catthe, poul- 


-tsy, game of all kinds, &c.. That in-thof 


of poverty and barbarifm thefe wer 
| ably 
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ably much” cheaper than corn; is undoubtedly © #A 


true. Bur this cheapnefs was not the effect of. 


the high value of filver,* but of the low value of 
thofe commodities. It was not becaufe filver 
would in fuch times purchafe or reprefent a 
gréater quantity of labour, but becaufe fuch 


commodities would purchafe or reprefent a much — 


fmaller quantity than in times of more opulence 
and improvement: Silver muft certainly be 
chéaper in Spanifh America than in Europe; in 
the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of 
a long carriage both by land and by fea, of a 
freight and an infurance. One-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, however, we are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chofen from a herd of 
three or four hundred. Sixteen fhillings fterling, 
we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a 
good horfe in the capital of Chili. In a country 
naturally fertile, bug of which the far greater 
part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds; &c. as they can be acquired 
with a very {mall quantity of labour, fo they 
will purchafe or command but a very {mall quan- 
tity, The low money price for which they may 
be fold; is no proof that the real value of filver 
is there very high, but that the real value’ of 
thofe commodities.is very low. — itt 
- Lasoug, it rhuft always be remembered, 
hot'ahy particular commodity or fett of 
dities, is the real miafure of the value pemeet 
and of all other commodities. — - 
U a But 
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Bur in countries almoft wafte, or but thinly 
inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
&c. as they are the fpontancous productions of 
nature, fo fhe frequently produces them in mvueh 
greater quantities than tue confumption of the 
inhabitants requires. In fuch a ftate of things 


‘the fupply commonly exceeds the demand. In 


different ftates of fociety, in different {tages of 
improvement, therefore, fuch commodities will 
reprefent, or be equivalent to, very different 
quantities of labour. 

In every ftatc of fociety, in every ftage of inv 
provement, corn is the production of human in- 
duftry. But the average produce of every fort 
of induftry is always fuited, more or lefs exactly, 
to the average confumption; the average fupply 
to the average demand. Inevery different ftage 
of improvement, befides, the raifing of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate, 
will, at an average, require nearly equal quan- 
tities of labour; or what.ecomes to the fame 
thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; the 
continual increafe of the produétive powers of 
fabour in an improving ftate of cultivation, 
being more or lefs counter-balanced by the con- 
tinually increafing price of cattle, the principal 
inftruments of agriculture. Upon all thefe ac- 
counts, therefore, we may reft affured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every ftate of fociety, 
in every {lage of improvement, more nearly re- 
prefent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities of 
jabour, than equal quantities of any other part 
of the rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, 
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it. has already been obferved, is, in all the dif- 
ferent ftages.of wealth and improvement, a.more 
accurate meafure of value than any other com- 
modity or fett of commodities. In ail thofe dif- 
ferent ftages, therefore, we can judge better of 
the real yazue of filver, by comparing it with 
corn, than by comparing it with any other com- 
modity, or fett of commodities. : 
i, befides, or whatever elfe is the « com- 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
conftitutes, in every ear country, the prin- 
cipal part of the fubfiftence of the labourer. In 
confequence of the extenfion of agriculture, the 
land of every country produces a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and 
the labourer every where lives chiefly upon the 
wholefoime food that is cheapeft and mof abund- 


ant. Butcher’s-meat, except in the molt thriv-- 


ing countries, or where labour is moft highly 
rewarded, makes but an infignificant part of his 
fubfiitence: poultry makes a {till fmaller part of it, 
and game no part of it. In France, and even in 
Scotland: where labour is fomewhat better re- 
warded than in France, the labouring poor fel- 
dom eat butchey’s-meat, except upon holidays, 
and other extraordinary occafions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more 
upon the average money price of corn, the fub- 
fiftence of the labourer, than upon that of bur- 
cher’s-meat, or of any other part of the rude 
produce of land. The real value of gold and 
filver, therefore, the real quantity of labour 
whith they can purchafe or command, depends 
much more upon the quantity of corn which 
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BOOR they can purchafe or. command, than upon’ that 
oe of butcher’s-meat, or any other ee of: the ee 


produce of land. 

SucH flight abfervations, eer the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
would not prabably have mifled fo many intellt- 
gent authors, had they not been influenced, at 
the fame time, by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of filver naturally increafes in every 
country with the increafe of wealth, fo its valueé 
diminifhes as its quantity increafes, This no- 
tion, however, feems to be altogether groundlefs. 

Tue quantity of the precious metals may in- 
creafe jn any country from two different caufes: 
either, firft, from the increafed abundance of the 
mines which fupply it; or, fecondly, from the 
increafed wealth of the people, from the in- 


creafed produce of their annual labour. The 


firft of thefe caufes is no doubt neceffarily con- 
nected with the diminution of the value of the 
precious metals; but the fecond is not. 

Wen more abundant mines are difcovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market, and the quantity of the ne- 
ceffarics and conveniencies of life for which they 
muft be exchanged being the fame as before, 
equal quantities: of the metals muft be exchanged 
for fmaller quantities of commodities. So far, 
therefore, as the increafe of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country arifes from the in- 
creafed abundance of the mines, it is neceffarily 
connected with fome diminution of their value. 

Wuen, on the contrary, the. wealth. of any 
country increafes, when.the annual produce of 
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its labour becomes gradually greater and greater, 
a greater quantity. of coin becomes neceffary in 
order te circulate a greater quantity of commo- 
dities; and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will 
naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quan- 
tity of plate, The quantity of their coin will 
increafe from neceffity; the quantity of their 
plate from vanity and oftentation, or from the 
fame reafon that the quantity of fine ftatues, 
pictures, and of every other luxury and curiofity, 
is likely to increafe among them. But as fta- 
tuaries and painters are not likely to be worfe 
sewarded in times of wealth and profperity, than 
jn times of poverty and depreffion, fo gold and 
filver are not likely to be worfe paid for. 

THE price of gold and filver, when the acci- 
dental difcovery of more abundant mines does 
not keep it down, as it naturally rifes with the 
wealth of every country, fo, whatever be the 
ftate of the mines, jt is at all times naturally 
higher in a rich than in a poor ¢ountry. Gold 


and filver, like all other commodities, naturally. 


feek the market where the beft price is given for 
them, and the beft price is commonly given for 
every thing in the country which can beft afford 
it. Labour, it muft be remembered, is the ulti- 
mate price which is paid for every thing, and in 
countries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in proportion 
to that of the fubfiftence of the labourer. But 
gold and filver will naturally exchange for a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence in a rich than in 4 
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BO 0K poor country, In a country which abounds 


fubfiftence, than in one which is burt indiffer- 


ently fupplied with it. If the two countries are 
ata great diftance, the difference may be very 


great ; becaufe though the metals naturally fly 
from the worfe to the better market, yet it may 
be difficult to tran{port them in fuch quantities 
as to bring their price nearly to a devel in both. 
If the countries are near, the difference will be 
fmalier, and may fometimes be fcarce percep- 
tible; becaufe in this cafe the tranfportation 
will be ecafy. China is a much richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference be- 
tween the price of fubfittence in China and in 
Kurape is very great. Huce in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is any where in Europe. 
Jengiand is a much richer country than Scot- 
Jand;. but the difference between the money- 
rice of corn in thofe two countries is much 

nalier, and is but yuft perceptible. In propor- 
tion to the quantity or meafure, Scotch corn 
gencrally appears to be a good dgal cheaper than 


1 
A 
454 
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Englifh; but in proportion to its quality, it is 


certainly tomewnat dearer. Scotland receives 
almoft every year very large fupplies from Eng- 
land, and every commodity muft commonly be 
fomewhat dearer in the, country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. 


‘FEEnglifn corn, therefore, muft be dearer in Scot- 


land than in England, and yet in proportion ta 
ts quality, or to the quantity and goodnefs of 
the flour or meal which can be made fram it, it 
commonly ke fold higher there than the 

2. | scotch 
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Scotch corn which comes to market in competi- © HA P. 
tion with it. 

Tue difference between the money price of 
Jabour in China and in Europe, is ftill greater 
than that between the money price of fubfift- 
‘ence; becaufe the real recompence of labour is 
higher in Europe, than in China, the greater 
part of Europe being in an improving ftate, 
while China feems to be ftanding ftili. The 
money price of labour is lower 1n Scotland than 
in England becaufe the real recompence of Ja- 
bour is much lower; Scotland, though advanc- 
ing to greater wealth, advancing much more 
flowly than England. The frequency cf emi- 
eration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from 
England, fufficiently prove that the demand for 
labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real recompence of 
labour in different countries; 1t muft be remem- 
bered, is naturally regulated, not by their a¢tual 
wealth or poverty, but by their advancing, fta- 
tionary, or declining condition. 

Gotp and filver, as they are naturally of the 
greateft value among the richeft, fo they are na- 
turaily of the leaft value among the pocreft na- 
tions. Among favages, the poorcft of all na- 
tions, they are of {carce any value. 


In great towns corn is always’ dearer than in 
remote parts of the country. This, however, is 
the effect, not of the real cheapnefs of filver, but 
of the real dearnefs of corn. It does not coit 

; - 
lefs labour to bring filver to the great town than 
to the remote parts of the countrv; but it cofts 
a great deal more to bring corn, 
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In fome very rich and commercial countries, 
fuch as Holland and the territory of Genoa, corn 
is dear for the fame reafon that it is dear in great 
towns. ‘They do not produce enough to main- 
tain their inhabitants. They are rich in the in- 
duftry and fkill of their artificers and manu- 
faéturers; in every fort of machinery which. can 
facilitate and abridge labour; in fhipping, and 
in all the other inftraments and means of car- 
riage and commerce: but they are poor in corn, 
which, as it muft be brought to them from dif- 
tant countries, muft, by an additien to its price, 
pay for the carriage from thofe countries. It 
does not coft lefs labour to bring filyer to Am- 
ferdam than to Dantzickh; but it cofts a great 
deal more to bring corn. The real coft of filver 
muft be nearly the fame in both places; but 
that of corn muft be very different, Diminith 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, while the number of their inha- 
bitants remains the fame: diminifh their power 
of fupplying themfelves from diftant countries ; 
and the price of corn, inftead of finking with 
that diminution in the quantity of their filver, 
which muft neceffarily accompany this declen- 
fioa either as its caufe or as its effet, will rife to 
the price of a famine. When we are in want of 
neceffaries we muft part with all fuperfluities, of 
which the value, as it rifes in times of opulence 
and profperity; fy it finks in times cf poverty and 
diftrefs. It is otherwife with neceffaries. Their 
real price, the quantity of labour which they can. 
purchafe or command, .rifes in times of peverty 
and diftrefs, and finks in times of opulence and 

profperity, 
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profperity, which are always times of great © HAP. 
abundance; for they could not otherwife be Comms 
times of opulence and profperity. Corn is a 
neceffary, filver is only a fuperfluity. 


Wuatever, therefore, may have been the in- 
creafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which, during the period between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the fixteenth century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve- 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminifh 
their value either in Great Britain, or in any 
other part of Europe. If thofe who have col- 
le&ed the prices of things in ancient times, 
thereforc, had, during this period, no reafon to 
infer the diminution of the value of filver, from 
any obfervations which they had made upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
they had ftill lefs reafon to infer it from any fup- 
pofed increafe of wealth and improvement. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


BY T how various foever may have been the 

opinions of the learned concerning the pro- 
grefs of the value of filver during this firft'pe- 
riod, they are unanimoys concerning it during 
the fecond. 

From about 31570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about feventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of filver and 
that of corn, held a quite oppofite courfe. Sil- 

ver 
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ver funk in its real value, or would 

for a fmaller quantity of labour than before ; 
and corn rofe in its nominal price,:and inftead of. 
being commonly fold for about .two ounces. of 
Giver the quarter, or about ten fhillings of our 
prefent money, caine to be fold for fix and cight 
ounces of filver the quarter, or about thirty and 
forty fhillings of our prefent money. 

Tue difcovery of the abundant mines of Ame- 
rica, feems to have been the fole caufe of this 
diminution in the value of filver in proportion to 
that of corn. It 1s accounted a accordingly in 
the fame menner by every body; and there ne- 
ver has been any diipute cither ae the fact, or 
about the ,caule of it. Vhe greater part of 
Icurope was, during this period, advancing. in 
induilry and improvement, and the demand for 
filver mult copfequently haye been increafing, 
But the increafe of the Mpehy had, it feems, fo 
far exceeded that of the demand, that the value 
of that metal funk confiderably. The difcovery 
of the mines of America, it 1s to ke obferved, 
does not feem to have had any very fenble ef+ 
fect upon the prices of things in England ull 
after 1570; though even the mines of Potom 
had been difcovered more than twenty years 
before. 

‘ROM 1565 to 1620, both inciufive, the ave- 
tame price of the quarter of nine buthels of the 
beit wheat at Windfor market, appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
af. 15. 6¢.2;. From which fum, -neglecting 
she fragiion, and deduding a ninth, or: 4s.°.7 4.3% 

the 
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the price of the quarter of eight bufhels comes © #4 Ps 
out to have béen 1/7. 165. 104.2. And from 

this fum, rieglecting likewife the fraction, and 
deduting a ninth, or 45. 14.4, for the differ- 

ence between the price of the beft wheat and 

that of the: middle wheat, the price of the 

middle wheat: comes out to have been about 

1/. 125. 84.2, or about fix ounces and one- 

third of an ounce of filver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inciufive, the ave- 
rage price of the fame meafure of the beft wheat 
at the fame market, appears, from the fame ac- 
counts, to have been 2/. 105.; from which 
making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
cafe, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bufhels of middle wheat comes out to have been 
1/7. 195. 6d. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver. 


Trnirrep Prriop. 


. | 
ETWEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, 
the effect of the difcovery of the mines of 
America in reducing the value of filver, anpears 
to have been compleated, and the value of that 
metal feems never to have funk lower in proper- 
tion to that of corn than it was about that time. 
It feems to have rifen fomewhat in the courfe of 
the prefent century, and it had probably begun 
to do fo even fome time before the end of the 
laft. ~~ + . - es 
“From 1637 to 1700, both inclufive; being the 
fixty-four laft vears of the taftcentury, the ave- 
a : rage 
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60 OK jage price of the quarter of nine bufhels of the 

worn beit wheat at Windfor market, appears, from the 
fame accounts, to have been 2/. 119. od.2; 
which is only 1s. od. + dearer than it had been 
during the fixteen years before. But in the 
courfe of thefe fixty-four years there happened 
two events which muft have produced a much 
greater fcarcity of corn than what the courfe of 
the feafons would otherwife have occafioned, and 
which, therefore, without fuppofing any further 
reduétion in the value of filver, will much more 
than account for this very {mall enhancement of . 
price. 

Tue firft of thefe events was the civil war, 
which, by difcouraging tillage and interrupting 
commerce, muft have raifed the price- of corn 
much above what the courfe of the feafons 
would otherwife have occafioned. It muft have 
had'this effet more or lefs at all the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofe in the neighbourhood, of London, which 
require to be fupplied from the greateft diftance. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the beft wheat 
at Windfor market, appears, from the fame ac- 
counts, to have been 4/. 55. and in 1649 to have 
been 4/. the quarter of nine bufhels. The ex- 
cefs of thofe two years above 2/. 105. (the ave- 
rage price of the fixteen years preceding 1637) 
is 34. 55.3; which divided among the fixty-four 
laft years of the laft century, will alone very 
nearly account for that {mall enhancement of 
price which feems to have taken place..in them. 
— orn though the higheft, are by no 

means 
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means the only high prices which feem to have © HA 
been occafioned: by the civil wars. 

-Tue fecbnd event was the bounty upon. Re 
meme ‘of ‘corn, granted in 1688. The 
bounty, ‘it has been thought by many people, by 
encouraging tillage, may, in a leng courfe of 
years, have oceafioned a greater abundance, and 
confequently a greater cheapnefs of corn in the 
home-market, than what would otherwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty could 
produce this effect at any time, I fhall examine 
hereafter; I fhal] only obferve at prefent, that 
between 1683 and 1700, 1t had not time to pro- 
duce any fuch effect. During this fhort period 
ws only effect muft have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from compenfating the fcarcity of an- 
other, to raife the price in the home-market.. 
The fearcity which prevailed in England from 
1693 to 1699, both, inclufive, though no doubt 
principally owing to the badnefs of the feafons,, 
and, therefore, extending through a confiderable 
part of Europe, muft have been fomewhat en- 
hanced by the bounty. In 4699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn. was — 
for nine months. , 

_ THERE was a third event which occurred in 
the courfe of the fame period, and which, though. 
it could not occafion: any fearcity of corn, nor, 
perhaps, any augmensation in che real quantity 
of filver. which was ufually paid for it, muft.ne- 
eeflarily have. occafioned: fome: augmentation in 

SD ee the 
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B ° ©X® the nominal fum. This event was the great de« 

ane bafement of the filver coin, by clipping and 
wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles I]. and had gone on continually increaf- 
ing till 1695 ; at which time, as we may learn 
from Mr. Lowndes, the current filver coin was, 
at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent. 
below its ftandard value. But the nominal fum 
which conftitutes the market-price of every com- 
modity is neceflarily regulated, not fo much by 
the quantity of filver, which, according to the 
ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, actually is con- 
taincd in it. This nominal fum, therefore, is 
neceffarily higher when the coin 1s much debafed 
by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ftanaard value. 

‘In the courfe of the prefent century, the filver 
coin has not at any time been more below its 
{tandard weight than it is at prefent. But though 
very much defaced, its valueehas been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was lefs fo 
than the filver. In 1695, on the contrary, the 
value of the filver coin was not kept up by the 
gold coin; a guinea then commonly exchanging 
for thirty fhillings of the worn and clipt filver. 
Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price 
of filver bullion was feldom higher than five 
fhillings and feven-pence an ounce, which is but 
five-pence above the mint price, But in 169s, 
the cormmon. price of filver bullion was fix fhil- 
5 lings 
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lines and five-pence an ounce *, which 1s firteen- © HA P, 
pence above the mint price. Even before the 


jate re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
cold and filver together, when compared with 
filver bullion, was not fuppofed to be more than 
eight per cent. below its ttandard vaiuc. In 
369s, on the contrary, it haa been fuppoted to 
be near five-and-twenty per cent. below that 
value. But in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, that is, immediately after the great re- 
coinage in King Wilhain’s time, the greater part 
of the current filver coin muft have been {till 
nearer to its ftandard weight than itis at prefent. 
In the courfe of the prefent century too there has 
been no great publick calamity, fuch as the civil 
war, which could either difcourage tillage, or in- 
terrupt the interior commerce of the country. 
And though the bounty, which has taken place 
through the greater part of this century, muft 
always raife the price of corn fomewhat higher 
than it otherwife would be in the actual ftate of 
tillage ; yet as, in the courfe of this century, the 
bounty has had full time to produce all the good 
effects commonly imputed to it, to encourage 
tillage, and thereby to increafe the quantity of 
corn in the home market, it may, upon the prin- 
ciples of a fyftem which I fhall explain and cx- 
amine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done fome- 
thing to lower the price of that commodity the 
one way, as well.as to raife ic the other. It 1s 
by many people fuppofed to have done more. 


 * Lowndes’s Clay on the Silver Coin, p. 68, 
| : | : 
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BOOK In the fixty-four firft years of the prefent century 


accordingly, the average price of the quarter 
of nine bufhels of the beft wheat at Windfor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton Col- 
Jeze, to have been al. os. 6d. 12, which is 
about ten fhillings and fixpence, or more than 
five-and-twenty per cent. cheaper than it had 
been during the fixty-four laft years of the laft 
century; and about nine fhillings and fix-pence 
cheaper than it had been during the fixteen 
years preceding 1636, when the difcovery of the 
abundant mines of America may be fuppofed to 
have produced its full effect; and about one 
fhilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty- 
fix years preceding 1620, before that difcovery 
can well be juppofed to have produced its full 
effect. According to this account, the average 
price of middle wheat, during thefe fixty-four 
firft years of the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two fhillings the quarter 
of eight bufhels. | 

Tue value of filver, therefore, feems to have 
rifen fomewhat in proportion to that of corn 
during the courfe of the prefent century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even fome time be- 
fore the end of the laft. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bufhels of the beft wheat at Windfor market was 


t/. $s. 2d, the loweft price at which it had ever 
been from 1595. 


In 1688, Mr. Gregory.King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, efti- 
mated the average price of wheat in years of 

moderate 
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moderate plenty to be to the grower 35. 6d. the 
bufhel, or cight-and-twenty fhillings the quar- 
ter. The grower’s price I underftand to be the 
fame with what is fometimes called the contra& 
price, or the price at which a farmer contracts 
for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
quantity of corn toa dealer. As a contract of 
this kind faves the farmer the expence and 
trouble of marketing, the contract price is gene- 
rally lower than what is fuppofed to be the ave- 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged cight- 
and-twenty fhillings the quarter to be at that time 
the ordinary contract price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the fearcity occafioned by the 
Jate extraordinary courle of bad feafons, it was, 
I have been affured, the ordinary contrac price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty 
upon the exportation of corn. The country 
gentlemen, who then compofed a {till creater 
proportion of the legjflarure than they do at pre- 
fent, had felt that the money price of corn was 
falling. Vhe bounty was an expedient to raife 
it artificially to the high price at which it had 
frequently been fold in the times of Charles I. 
and II. It was to take place, therefore, till 
wheat was fo high as forty-eight fhillings the 
quarter; that is twenty fhillings, or jths dearer 
than Mr. King had in that very year eftimated 
the grower’s price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations deferve any part of 
the reputation which they have obtained very 
univerfally, eight-and-forty fhillings the quarter 

X 2 was 
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BO ma K was a price which, without fome fuch expedient 

tem as the bounty, could not at that time be expect- 
ed, except in years of extraordinary fearcity. 
But the government of King William was not 
then fully fettled. It was in no condition to te- 
fufe any thing to the country gentlemen, from 
whom it was at that very time folcitine the firfl 
eftablifhment of the annual land-tax. 

Tue value of filver, therefore, in proportion 
to that of corn, had probably rifen fomewhat be- 
fore the end of the laft century; and it feems to 
have continued to do fo during the courte of the 
greater part of the prefent; though the neceffary 
operation of the bounty muft have hindered that 
rife from being io fenfible as it otherwife would 
have been in the actual ftate of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occafioning 
‘an extraordinary exportation, neceffarily raifes 
the price of corn above what it otherwife would 
be in thofe years. To encourage tillage, by 
keeping up the price of corn even in the moft 
plentiful years, was the avowed end of the infti- 
tution. 

In years of great fearcity, indeed, the bounty 
has generally been fufpended. It muft, how- 
ever, have had fome effect even upon the prices 
of many of thofe years. By the extraordinary 
exportation which it occafions in years of plenty, 
it mruft frequently hinder the plenty of one year 
from compenfating the fcarcity of another. 

Boru in years of plenty and in years of {car- 
city, therefore, the bounty raifes the price of 


corn above what it naturally would be in the 
actual 
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actual ftate of tillage. If, during the fixty-four © ey P. 


firft years of the prefent century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the 
fixty-four laft years of the laft century, it muft, 
in the fame ftate of tillage, have been much more 
fo, had it not been for this operation of the 
bounty. | 

Bur without the bounty, it may be faid, the 
{tate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
What may have been the effects of this inftitu- 
tion upon the acriculture of the country, I fhall 
endeavour to exphain hereafter, when I come to 
treat particularly of bounties. I flall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that this rife in the value of 
filver, in proportion to that of corn, has not 
leen peculiar to England. It has been obferved 
to have taken place in France during the fame 
period, and nearly in the fame proportion too, 
by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
collectors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupré de 
St. Maur, Mr. Meffance, and the author of the 
}iTay on the police of grain. But in France, 
iill 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 
prohibited; and it 1s fomewhat difficult to fup- 
pofe, that nearly the fame diminution of price 
which took place in one country, notwithitand- 
ing this prohibition, fhould in another be owiag 
to the extraordinary cncouragement given to 
exportation. 

Ir would be more proper, perhaps, to confider 
this variation in the average inoney price of corn 
as the effect rather of fome gradual rife in the 
real value of filver in the European market, 

K 3 than 
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BOO * than of any fall in the real average value of corn, 
———— Corn, it has already been obferved, is at diftant 


periods of time a more accurate meafure of value 
than either filver, or perhaps any othcr commo- 
dity. When, after the difcovery of the abundant 
mines of America, corn rofe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was 
univerfally afcribed, not to any rife in the real 
veiue of corn, but to a fall in the real value of 
flyer. If during the lixty-four firlt ycars of the 
prete nt century, therefore, the average money 
price ef corn has fallen fomewhat below what it 
had been during the greater part of the lafl cen- 
tury, we fhould in the fame manner — this 
chante, not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
but to fome rife in the real value of filver in the 
European market. 

Tue high price of corn during thefe ten or 
twelve years paft, indeed, has occafioned a fufpicion 
that the real value of filver full continues to fall 
in the European market. This high price of 
carn, however, tecms evidently to nave been the 
effect of the extraordinary unfavourablenels of 
the feafons, and ought therefore to be regarded, 
not as 2 permanent, but as a tranfitory and oc- 
cafional event. The feafons for thefe ten or 

twelve years paft have been unfavourable through 
eh creater part of Europe; and the dif orders 
of Poland have very much increafed the fearcity 
in all thofe countries, which, in dear years, uled 
to be fupplied from that market. So long a 
courte of bad ieafons, though not a very common 
event, is by no means a fingular one; and whoever 

has 
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has enquired much into the hiftory of the prices © P. 


of corn in former times, will be at no lofs to re- 
collect feveral ether examples of the fame kind. 
Ten years of extraordinary icarcity, befides, are 
not more wonderful than ten years of extraordi- 
nary plenty. The low price of corn trom 1741 
to 1750, both inclufive, may very well be fet in 
oppofition to its high price. during thefe lait 
eight or ten years. Vrom 1741 to 1750, the 
average price of the quarter of nine buthel? of 
the bef wheat at Windfor market, it appears 
from the accounts of Eton College, was only 
ids, 138; gd. ty Which 1s nearly 6s. 3d. beiow the 
average price of the fixty-four firit years of the 
eee century. The average price of the 
guarter of eight bufhels of middle wheat, comes 
out, feccelns to this account, to have been, 
during thefe ten years, only 1/. 65. 8d, 
Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty 
muft have hindered the price of corn from fall- 
ing fo low in the home market as it naturally 
would have done. “During thele ten years the 
quantity of all forts of grain exported, it appears 
from the cuftom-houfe books, amounted to no lefs 
than eight millions twenty-nine thoulfand one 
hundred and fitty-fix quarters one buthel. The 
bounty paid for this amounted to 1,514,962. 
175. 44¢.4. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime minifter, obferved to the 
Floufe of Commons, that for the three years 
preceding, a very extraordinary fum had been 
paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 


xX 4 Jae 
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Be © He had good reafon to make this obfervation, 


ey and in the following year he might have had fill 
better. In that finele year the bounty paid 
amounted ta no jels than 92451767. 105,60 *. 
Je is unneceffary to obferve how much this 
forced exportation muft have raifed the price of 
corn above what it otherwile would have becn lia 
the home market. 


oce Lracts on the Worn 1 rauc 5 
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accounted for only by a caufe which can operate 
fuddenly, the accidental variation of the feafons. 


Tus moncy price of labour in Great Britain 
has, indeed, rifen during the courfe of the prefent 
century. ‘This, however, feems to be the effeét, 
not fo much of any diminution in the value of 
filver in the European market, as of an increafe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing 
trom the great, and almoft univerfal profperity 
of “the country. In France, a country not alto- 
eether fo profperous, the money price of labour 
has, fince the middle of the laft century, been 
Gblerved to fink gradually with the average 
money price of corn. Both in the laft century 
and in the prefent, the day-fwages of common 
labour are there faid to have been pretty uni- 
formly about the twenticth part of the average 
price of the feptier of wheat, a meafure which 
contains a little more than four Winchefter 
bufhels. In Great Britain the real recompence 
of Jabour, it has already been fhown, the real 
Guantities of the neveffarics and conveniencies of 
lite which are given to the labourer, has in- 
created confiderably during the courfe of the 
prefent century. The rife in its money price 
fecms to have been the effeét, not of any diminu- 
ticn of the value of filver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rife in the real price of la- 
bour in the particular market of Great Britain, 
Gwing to the peculiarly happy circumftances of 
the country. 

For fome time after the firft difcovery of 
America, filver would continue to fell art its 


former, 
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BOOK former, or not much below its former price. 


The profits of mining would for fome time 
be very great, and much above their natural 
rate. Thofe who imported that metal into 
Europe, however, would foon find that the 
whole annual importation could not be difpofed 
of at this high price. -Silver would gradually 
exchange for a fimaller and a fmaller quantity of 
goods. Its price would fink gradually lower and 
lower ti] it fell to its natural age 3 or to wife 

as juft fuficient to pay, according to their na- 
tu oa rates, the wages of the labour, the profits 
ef the ftock, and the rent of the land, which 
muft be paid in order to bring it from the mine 
to the market. In*the greater part of the filver 
mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, 
amounting to a tenth of the prefs produce, eats 
up, it ie already been obferved, the whole rent 
of the land. This tax was criginaily a half; 
it toon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at Jaiz to a tenth, at which rate it ftill con- 
tines; Jn. the ereater partcl tne hilver mines 
of Peru this, it feems, is all that remains after 
replacing ine ttock of the undertaker of the 
work, together with its ordinary profits; and it 
frems to be univerfally acknowledged that thefe 
profts, which were once very high, are now as 
Jow ss they can well be, continently with carry- 
ing on the works. 

Vue tax of the king of Spain was reduced ta 
a fifth part of the regiltered filver in 1504*, ones 
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and-forty years before 1545, the date of the dif- 
covery of the mines of Potofi. In the courfe of 
ninety years, or before 1636, thefe mines, the 
mot fertile in all America, had time fufficient 
to oe their full effect, or to reduce the 
value of filver in the European market as low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay this 
tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time 
fuficicnt to reduce any commodity, of which 
there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the loweft price at which, while ic pays a parti- 
cular tax, it can continue to be fold for any con- 
fiderable time together. 

Vue price of filver in the Muropean market 
might perhaps have fallen ftill lower, and it 
might | have become neceffary either to redttce the 
tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1736, 
but to one twentieth, in the fame manner as that 
upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
part of the American mines w hich aré NOW 
wrought, The gra radual increafe of the demand 
for filver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the filver mines of 
America, 1s probably the caufe which has pre- 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of filver in the Muropean 
market, but has perhaps even rai ee it fome- 
what higher than it was about the middle of the 
lait century. 

Since the firft difcovery of America, the 
market for the produce of its filver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more exten- 
five, 

First, 
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Frasr, Yhe market of Europe has become 
gradually mere and more extenfive. Since the 
difeovery of America, the greater part of L-urope 
has been much improved. England, Holland, 
France, and Germany; even Syedcn, Denmark, 
and Ruffia, have all advanced confiderably boih 
In agriculture and in manufactures. Italy feems 
not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy 
precec ded the “conquett of Peru. Since that time 
it feems rather to have recovered a little. Spain 
and Portugai, indeed, are fuppofed to have 
cone oe Portugal, however, is but a 
Vere Iya part of Kurope, a the declenfion of 
Spain is not, perhaps, fo great as is commonly 
unaginel. In tae beginning of the fixteenth 
century, Spain was a very poor country, even in 
comparifon with France, which has been fe 
much improved fince that time. It was the 
well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
countries, that every thing abounded in France, 
but that every thing was wanting in Spain. The 
increafine produce of the agriculture and manu- 
factures of Iurope mut neceflarily haye required 
a gradual increale in the quantity of filver coin 
to circulate it; and the increafine number of 
weaithy individuals inuft have required the hke 
increale in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of fiver. 

SrconpLy, America is itlelf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines; and ag its 
advances in agriculture, induftr f and popula- 
tion, are muuch more rapid than thofe of the moft 
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thriving countries in Europe, its demand muft © HAP. 


increafe much more neue ‘The Englifh co- 
lonies are altogether a new market, which, partly 
for coin and part tly for pit, requires a conti- 
nually augmenting fupply f filver through a 
great continent where there never was any de- 
inand before. ‘The oredter part too of the 
Spanith and Portuguefe colonies are altogecher 
s¢womarkets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Pa- 
raguay, and the Brazils were, before difcovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by favage nations, 
wno had neither arts nor acriculcure. A con- 
liderable degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, 
though they cannot be confidered as aitogether 
new markets, are certainly much more exten- 
five ones than they evcr were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been publifhed 
concerning the fplendid ftate of thofe countries 
in antient times, whoever reads, with any de- 
gree of tober yucigment, the lifery of their firft 
difcovery and conqueft, will evider ntly difcern 
that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more tenorant than the 
‘Tartars of the Ukraine are at prefent. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized netion of the two, 
though they made ufe of @old and filver as orna- 
ments, had no coined moncy ef any kind. ‘Their 
whole commerce .was carricd on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarce any divifion of Ja- 
bour among them. Thoife who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own houies, 
to make their own houfhold furniture, their own 
clothes, 
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B se K clothes, fhoes, and inftruments of agriculture. 
The few artificers among them are faid to have 
been all maintained by the fovereign, the nobles, 
and the priefts, and were probably their fervants 
or flaves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnifhed one fingle manu- 
facture to Europe. The Spanith armies, though 
they fcarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and 
frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found almoft every where great difficulty in pro- 
curing fubfiftence. The famines which they are 
faid to have occafioned almoft wherever they 
went, in countries too which at the fame time 
are reprefented as very populous and well-culti- 
vated, fufficiently demonftrate that the ftory of 
this populoufnefs and high cultivation is in a 
great meafure fabulous. The Spanifh colonies 
are under a government in many refpects lefs 
favourable to agriculture, improvement and po- 
pulation, than that of the Englith colonies. 
They feem, however, to be advancing in all 
thefe much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile foil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapnefs of land, a 
circumftance common to all new colonies, is, it 
feems, fo great an advantage as to compenfate 
many defects in civil government. Frezier, who 
vifited Peru in 1713, reprefents Lima as con- 
taining between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
thoufand inhabitants. Ulloa, who refided in 
the fame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 
fents it as containing more than fifty thoufand. 
The difference in their accounts of the populouf- 

nefs 
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nefs of feveral other principal towns in Chili and . _ 
Peru is nearly the fame; and as there feems to a 
be no reafon to doubt of the good information 

of either, it marks an increafe which is fcarce 

inferior to that of the Enelifh coloaies. Ame- 

rica, therefore, is a new market for the produce 

of its own filver mines, of which the demand 

muft increafe much more rapidly than that of 

the moft thriving country in Europe. 

Tairpiy, The Eaft Indies is another market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, 
and a market which, from the time of the firft 
difcovery of thofe mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
filver. Since that time, the direct trade be- 
tween America and the Eaft Indies, which is 
carried on by means of the Acapulco fhips, has 
been continually augmenting, and the indirect 
intercourfe by the way of Europe has been aug- 
menting in a {till greater proportion. During 
the fixteenth century, the Portuguefe were the 
only European nation who carried on any recu- 
lar trade to the Eaft Indies. In the laft years of 
that century the Dutch began to encroach upon 
this monopoly, and in a few years expelled them 
from their principal fettlements in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century thofe two na- 
tions divided the moft confiderable part of the 
Faft India trade between them; the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a ftill greater 
proportion than that of the Portuguefe declined. 
The Englifh and French carried on fome trade 
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BO ORS swith century, but it has beet 
Leey— greatly augmented in the courfe of the pre- 


fent. The Eaft India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courfe of the prefent cen- 
tury. Even the Muicovites now trade regularly 
with China by a fort of caravans which gO over 
land through Siberia and Tartary to Pele. The 
Eaft India trade of all thefe nations, if we except 
that of the French, which the laft war had well 
nigh annihilated, has been almoft continually 
augmenting. The increafing confumption of 
Eaft India goods in Europe is, it feems, fo creat, 
as to afford a gradual increafe of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very 
little ufedin Europe before the middle of the laft 
century. At prefent the value of the tea an- 
nually imported by the Enelifh Eaft India Com- 
pany, for the ufe of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half a 
year; and even this 1s not enough; a great deal 
more being conftantly {muge: ‘ed into the coun- 
try from che ports of Ffolland, from Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and from the coaft of France 
too, as long as the French aft India Company 
was in profperity. The confumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the {piceries of the Moluc- 
cas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innu- 
merable other articles, has increafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European fhipping employed in the 
Faft India trade, at any one time during the laft 
century, was not, perhaps, much greater than 
6 thar 
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that of the Englith Eaft India Company Petts 
the late sedu@ion of their fhipping. 

But in the Eaft Indies, particularly in China 
and Indoftan, the value of the precious metals, 
when the Europeans firft began to trade to thofe 
countries, was much higher than in Europe; 
and it ftill continues.to be fo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, fometimes three crops 
in the year, each of them more plentiful than any 
common crop of corn, the abundance of food 
muft be much greater than in any corn country 
of equal extent. Such countries are accord- 
ingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, having a greater fuper-abundance of food 
to difpofe of beyond what they themfelves can 
confume, have the means of purchafine a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other 
people. The retinue of a grandee in China or 
Indoftan accordingly 1s, by all accounts, much 
more numerous and fplendid than that of the 
richeft fubjeéts in Eyrope. The fame fuper- 
abundance of food, of which they have the dif- 
polal, enables them to give a greater quantity of 
it for all thofe fingular and. rare productions 
which nature furnifhes but in very fmall quan- 
tities; fuch as the precious metals and the pre- 
cious ftones, the great objects of the competi- 
tion of the rich. Though the mines, therefore, 
which fupplied the Indian market had been as 
abundant as thofe which fupplied the European, 


{uch commodities would naturally exchange for 


a greater quantity of food in India than in Eu- 
rope. But the mines which fupplied the Indian 
Vor. I, ~ 2-4 - » market 
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been a good deal lefs abundant, and thofe which 
fupplied it with the precious ftones. a good deal 
more fo, than the mines which fupplied the 
European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for fomewhat 
a greater quantity of the precious ftones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
The money price of diamonds, the greateft of all 
fuperfluities, would be fomewhat lower, and that 
of food, the firft of all neceffaries, a great.deal 
lower in the one country than in the other. But 
the real price of labour, the real quantity of the 
neceffaries of life which is given to the labourer, 
it has already been obferved, is lower both in 
China and Indoftan, the two great markets of 
India, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
purchafe a fmaller quantity of food; and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account; upon account 
both of the {mall quantity of food which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry, the money 
price of the greater part of manufactures will be 
in proportion to the money price of labour ;- and 
in manufacturing art and induftry, China and 
Indoftan, though inferior, feem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe. The money 
price of the greater part of manufaétures, ‘there- 
fore, will naturally be much lower in thofe great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe too the expence of 
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land-carriage increafes very much both the real 

and nominal price of moft manufactures. It 

cofts more labour, and therefore more money, to 

bring firft the materials, and afterwards the com- 

pleat manufacture to market. In Ghina and In- 

doftan the extent and variety of inland naviga- 

tions fave the greater part of this labour, and 

confequently of this money, and thereby reduce 

ftill lower both the real and the nominal price of 

the greater part of their manufactures. Upon 

all .thefe accounts, the precious metals are a 

commodity which it always has been, and ftill 

continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry 

from Europe to India. There is fcarce any 
commodity which brings a better price there ; 

er which, in proportion to the quantity of la- 
bour and commodities which it cofts in Europe, 

will purchafe or command a greater quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more 

advantageous too to carry filver thither than 

gold ; becaufe in China, and the greater part of 

the other markets of India, the proportion be- 

tween fine filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 

at moft as twelve, to one; whereas in Europe it 

is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and 

the greater part of the other markets of India, 
‘ten, or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will pur- 
chafe an ounce of gold: in Europe it requires 

from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, 

therefore, of the greater part of European fhips 

which fail to India, filver has generally been one 
of the moft valuable articles. It, is the moft 
valuable article in the Acapulco. fhips which 
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feems in this manner to be one of the principal 
commodities by which the commerce between 
the two extremities of the old one is carried on, 
and it is by means of it, in a great meafure, that 
thofe. diftant parts of the world are connected 
with one another. 

In order to fupply fo very widely ere a 
market, the quantity of filver annually brought 
from the mines muft not only be fufficient to 
fupport that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun- 
tries; but to repair that continual wafte and 
confumption of filver which takes place in all 
countries where that metal is ufed. 

THE continual confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
wearing and cleaning, is very fenfible; and in 
commodities of which the ufe is fo very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great an- 
nual fupply. The confumption of thofe metals 
m fome particular manufactures, though it may 
not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual confumption, is, however, much more 
fenfible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufactures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of 
gold and filver annually employed in gilding and 
plating, and thereby difqualified from ever after- 
wards appearing in the fhape of thofe metals, is 
faid to amount to more than fifty thoufand 
pounds fterling. We may from thence form 
fome notion how great muft be the annual con- 
iunpeons in all the. anes parts of the world, 

either 
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‘either in manufactures of the fame kind with © 7A P 
thofe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, —+—~ 
gold and filver ftuffs, the gilding of books, fur- 

niture, &c. A confiderable quantity too muft 

‘be annually loft in tranfporting thofe metals 

from one place to another both by fea and by 

land. In the greater part of the governments of 

Afia, befides, the almoft univerfal cuftom of,con- 

cealing treafures in the bowels of the earth, of 

which the knowledge frequently dies with the 

perfon who makes the concealment, muft occa- 

fion the lofs of a ftill greater quantity. 


THE quantity of gold and filver imported at 
both Cadiz and Lifbon (including not only what 
comes under regifter, but what may be fuppofed 
to be {muggled) amounts, according to the beft 
accounts, to about fix millions fterling a year. 


Accorpinc to Mr. Meggens* the annual im- 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix years ; viz. from 1748 to 1753, 
both inclufive; and into Portugal, at an average 
of feven years; viz. from 1747 to 1753, both 
inclufive ; amounted in filver to 1,101,107 
pounds weight; and in gold to 49,940 pounds 
weight. The filver, at fixty-two fhillings the 
pound Troy, amounts to 3,413,431/. 105. fter- 
ling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a 


* Poftfeript to the Univerfal Merchant, p. 15 and 16, 
This Poftfcript was not printed till 1756, three years after the 
publication of the book, which has never had a fecond edi- 
tion. The poft{cript is, therefore, to be found in few co- 
pies: It corrects feveral errors in the book. 
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fterling, Both together amount to 5,746,878/. 45, 
fterling. The*account of what was imported 
under ‘Tegifter, he affures us is exact. He gives 
us the detail of the particular places from which 
the gold and filver were brought, and of the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regifter, each of them afforded, He 
makes an allowance too for the quantity of each 
metal which he fuppofes may have been {fmug- 
gled. The great experience of this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of confiderable 
weight. 


AccorpincG to the eloquent and, fometimes, 
well-informed Author of the Philofophical 
and Political Hiftory of the eftablifhment 
of the Europeans in the two Indies, the an- 
nual importation of regiftered gold and filver 
into Spain, at an average of eleven years; viz, 
from 1754 to 1764, both inclufive; amounted 
to 13,984,1854 piaftres of ten reals. On ac- 
count of what may have been {muggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he fuppofes, may 
have amounted to feventeen millions of pi- 
aftres; which, at 45. 6d. the piaftre, is equal 
to 3,825,000/. fterling. He gives the detail toa 


_ of the particular places from which the gold and 


filver were brought, and of the particular quan- 
tities of each metal which, according to the re- 
gifter, ¢ach of them afforded. He ‘informs us 
too, that if we were to judge of the quantity of 
gold annually imported from the Brazils “inta 
Lifbon by the amount of the tax paid to the 

king 
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king of Portugal, which it feems is one-fifth of ©. 
the ftandard metal, we might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, er forty-five millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what may have been {fmug- 
gled, however, we may fafely, he fays, add to 
this fum an eighth more, or 250,000/. fterling, 
fo that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/, 
fterling. According to this account, therefore, 
the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to 
about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

SEVERAL other very well authenticated, though 
manufcript, accounts, I have been affured, agree, 
in making this whole annual importation amount 
at an average to about fix millions fterling ; 
fometimes a little more, fometimes a little lefs. 

THe annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Lifbon, indeed, is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame- 
rica. Some part is fent annually by the Aca- 
pulco fhips to Manilla; fome part is employed 
in the contraband trade which the Spanifh colo- 
nies carry on with thofe of other European na- 
tions ; and fome part, no doubt, remains in the 
country. The mines of America, befides, are 
by no means the only gold and filver mines in 
the world. They are, however, by far the moft 
abundant, The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infignificant, it is acknow- 
ledged, in comparifon with theirs ; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewife ac- 
Knowledged, is annually imported into Cadiz 
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OP and Lifbon. But the confumption of Birming- 
teeny ham alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 


year, is equal to the hundred-and-twentieth part 
of this annual importation at the rate of fix mil- 
lions a year. The whole annual confumption of 
‘gold and filver, thereforc, in all the different 
countries of the worid where thofe metals are 
ufed, may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole 
annual produce. The remainder may. be no 
more than fufficient to fupply the increafing de- 
mand of all thriving countries. -It may even 
have fallen fo far fhort of this:-demand as fome- 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the . 
European market, 

THE quantity of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and fil- 
ver. Wedo not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarfe metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand, or to become 
gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why fhould we 
imagine that the-precious metals are likely to do 
fo? The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lefs value, lefs care 1s employed in their prefer- 
vation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceffarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable too to be loft, wafted, and confumed in a 
great variety of ways. 


Tue price of all metals, though liable to flow 


and gradual variations, varies lefs from year to 


year than that of almoft any other part of the 
rude produce of land; and the price of the pres 
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cious metals is even lefs liable to fudden vari- 
ations than that of the coarfe ones. The du- 
rablenefs of metals is the foundation of this ex- 
traordinary fteadinefs of price. The corn which 
was brought to market laft year, will be all or, 
almoft all confumed long before the end of this 
year. But fome part of the iron which was 
brought from the mine two or three hundred 
years ago, may be ftill in ufe, and perhaps fome 
part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thoufand years ago. The different 
maffes of corn which in different years mutt fup- 
_ply the confumption of the world, will always be 
nearly in proportion to the refpective produce of 
thofe different years. But the proportion be- 
tween the different mafles of iron which may be 
in ufe in two different years, will be very little 
affecied by any accidental difference in the pro- 
duce of the iron mines of thofe two years; and 
the proportion between the maffes of gold will 
be ftill lefs affected by any fuch difference in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the pro- 
duce of the greater part of metallick mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, {till more from year 
to year than that of the greater part of corn- 
fields, thofe variations have not the fame effecé& 
upon the price of the one fpecies of commodi- 
ties, as upon that of the other. : 


Variations 
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Variations in the Proportion between the 
| Values of Gold and Silver. 


B EFORE the difcovery of the mines of 

America, the value of fine gold to fine filver 
was regulated in the different mints of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was fup-~ 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
fine filver. About the middle of the laft century 
it came to be regulated, between the proportions 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen; that is, an 
ounce of fine gold came to be fuppofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver, 
Gold rofe in its nominal value, or in the quan- 
tity of filver which was given for it. Both me- 
tals funk in their real value, or in the quantity 
of labour which they could purchafe ; but filver 
funk more than gold. Though both the gold 
and filver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thofe which had ever been known before, the 
fertility of the filver mines had, it feems, been 
proportionably ftill greater than that of the gold 
ones. 

Tue great quantities of filver carried annually 
from Europe to India,--have, in fome of the 
Enelifh fettlements, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver, in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 

| market 
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market of Bengal, In China, the proportion of © 1A Ps 
gold to filver ftill continues as one to ten, or one yw 
to twelve. In Japan, it is faid to be as one to 
eight. | 
‘Tue proportion between the quantities of gold 
and filver annually imported into Europe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty-two nearly ; that is, for one ounce of gold 
there are imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filver, The great quantity of filver 
fent annually to the Eaft Indies, reduces, he fup- 
pofes, the quantities of thofe metals which re- 
main in Europe to the propértion of one to four- 
teen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he feems 
to think, muft neceffarily be the fame as that be- 
tween their quantities, and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two, were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 
_ Bur the ordinary proportion between the re- 
{pective values of two commodities is not necef- 
farily the fame as that between the quantities of 
them which are commonly in the market. The 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about 
threefcore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
35. 6d.. It would be abfurd, however, to infer 
from thence, that there are commonly in the 
market threefcore lambs for one ox: and it 
would be juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of filver, that there are 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold, 
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quantity of filver commonly in the mar- 


Reed cacccd) ket, it is probable, is much greater in propor- 


ition to that of gold, than the value of a cér- 


tain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of fiver. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity broughr to market, is com- 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
market, is not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of butcher’s-meat; the 
whole quantity of butcher’s-meat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry ;* and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. 
There are fo many more purchafers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity, that, not only a 
greater quantity of it, but a greater value can 
commonly be difpofed of. The whole quantity, 
therefore, of the cheap commodity muft com- 
monly be greater in proportion tq the whole 
quantity of the dear one, thaa the value of a cer- 
tain quantity of the dear one, is ta the value of 
an equal quantity of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another, 
filver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to exped, therefore, that 
there fhould always be in the market, not only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of filver 
than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of 
both, compare his own filver with his gold plate, 
and he will probably find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of the former greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the latter. Many people, befides, 

| have 
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have a good deal of filver who have no wold © es 


plate, which, even with thofe who have it, is ge- 
nerally confined to watch-cafes, fnuff-boxes, and 
fuch like trinkets, of which the whole amount is 
feldom of great value. In the Britifh coin, in- 
deed, the value of the gold preponderates great- 
ly, but it is not fo in that of all countries. In 
the coin of fome countries the value of the two 
metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, be- 


fore the union with England, the gold prepon- 


derated very little, though it did fomewhat *, as 
it appears by the accounts of the mint. In the 
coin of many countries the filver preponderates. 
In France, the largeft fums are commonly paid 
in that metal, and it is there difficult to get more 
gold than what is neceffary to carry about in 
your pocket. The fuperior value, however, of 
the filver plate above that of the gold, which 
takes place in all countries, will much more than 
compenfate the preponderancy of the gold coin 
above the filver, which takes place only in fome 
countries. ; | 
Tuoucu, in one fenfe of the word, filver al- 
ways has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheaper than gold; vet in another fenfe, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefent ftate of the 
Spanifh market, be faid to be fomewhat cheaper 
than filver. A commodity may be faid to -be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the abfo- 
lute greatnefs or finallnefs of its ufual price, but 


* See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, .&c. 
Scotiz. 
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Tuesz caufes, which are equivalent to a grow- 
ing fcarcity of filver (for a commodity may be 
faid to grow f{carcer when it becomes more diffi. 
cult and expenfive to collect a certain quantity 
of it) muft, in time, produce one or other of the 


three following events. The increafe of the ex- 


pence muft either, firft, be compenfated altoge- 
ther by a proportionable increafe in the price of 
the metal; or, fecondly, it muft be compenfated 
altogether by a proportionable diminution of the 
tax upon filver; or, thirdly, it muft be com- 
penfated partly by the one, and partly by the 
other of thofe two expedients. This third event 
is very poffible. As gold rofe in its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithftanding a great di- 
minution of the tax upon gold; fo filver might 
rife in its price in proportion to labour and com- 
modities, notwithitanding an equal diminution 
of the tax upon filver. 

Sucu fucceffive reductions of the tax, how- 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
muft certainly retard, more or lefs, the rife of the 
value of filver in the European market. In con- 
{equence of fuch reductions, many mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before, 
becaufe they could not afford to pay the old tax; 
and the quantity of filver annually broyght to 
market mutt always be fomewhat greater, and, 
therefore, the value of any given quantity fome- 
what lefs, than it otherwife would have been. - 
In confequence of the reduction in 1736, -the 
value of filver in the European market, though 
it my not at this day be lower than before that 
reduction, 
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reduction, is,” ‘probably, at leaft ten pet” cént. 
lower than it would have been, ‘had the Court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. ze 

Tuat, notwithftanding this reduétion, the 
value of filver has, duting the courfe of the pre- 
fent century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu- 


ropean market, the facts and arguments which 


have been alleged above, difpofe me to believe, 
or more properly to fufpect and conjecture; for the 
beft opinion which I can form upon this fubjeét 
fcarce, perhaps, deferves the name of belief. 
The rife, indeed, fuppofing there has been any, 
has hitherto been fo very fmall, that after all that 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many 
people uncertain, not only whether this event has 
actually taken place; but whether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the value 
of filver may not ftill continue to fall in the Eu- 
ropean market. 

Ir mutt be obferved, however, that whatever 
may be the fuppofed annual importation of gold 
and filver, there muft be a certain period, at 
which the annual confumption of thofe metals 
will be equal to that annual importation. Their 
confumption muft increafe as their mafs in- 


creafés, or rather in a mtich greater proportion, 


As their mals increafes, their value diminifhes, 
They are more ufed, and lefs cared for, and 
their confumption confequently increafes in a 
greater proportion than their mafs. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual confumption of thofe 
‘metals muft, in this manner become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that importation 

Vor. I, Z. | is 
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BOOK is not continually increafing; which, in the pres 


fent times, is not fuppofed to be the cafe. 
Ir, when the annual confumption has become 
‘équal to'the annual importation, the annual im- 


portation fhould graduaily diminifh, the annual 


confumption, may, for ‘fome time, exceed the 


annual importation. The mafs of thofe metals 


may gradually and infenfibly diminifh, and 
their value gradually and infenfibly rife, till the 
annual importation becoming again ftationary, 
the annual confumption will gradually and in- 
fenfibly accommodate itfelf to what that annual 
importation can maintain. 


Grounds of the Su/picion that the Value of Silver fiill 
continues t9 decreafe. 


TT HE increafe of the wealth of Europe, and 

the popular notion that, as the quantity of 
the precious metals naturally increafes with the 
increafe of wealth, fo their value diminifhes as 
their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, difpofe 
many. people to believe that their value ftill con- 


‘tinues to fall in the European market; and the 


ftill gradually increafing price of many parts of 
the rude produce of land may confirm them {till 
further in this opinion. | 


Tuat that.increafe in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no tendency, to di- 
minith their value, I have endeavoured to thow 
already. Gold and filver navurally telort to a 
—_ etch 
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rich country; for the fame reafon that-all forts of © — . 


luxuries and curiofities refort to it; not becaufe 
they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, 
but becaufe they are dearer; or becaufe a better 
price is given fot them. It is the fuperiority of 
price which attracts them, and as foon as that 
{uperiority ceafes, they neceffarily ceafe to go 
thither. 

‘Ir you except corn and fuch attics vegetables 
as are raifed altogether by human induftry, that 
all other forts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, the ufeful foffils and minerals 
of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the 
fociety advances in wealth and improvement, I 
have endeavoured to fhow already. Though 
fuch commodities, therefore, Come to exchange 
for a greater quantity of filver than before, it 
will not from thence follow that filver has become 
really cheaper, or will purchafe lefs labour than 
before, but that fuch commodities have become 
really dearer, or wijl purchafe more labour than 
before. It is not their nominal price only, but 


their real price which rifes in the progrefs of 


improvement. The rife of their nominal price 
is the effect, not of any degradation of the value 
of filver, but of the rife in their real price. 


Different Effetts of the Progre{s of lnprovement upon 
three different Sorts of rude Produce. 


THESE different forts. of rude produce may 
‘be divided into three clafles. The firft 
comprehend: thofe which it is fcarce in the 
Z 2 power 
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BOOK power of human induftry to multiply at all. The 


fecond, thofe which it can multiply in propor- 
tion to the demand. The third, thofe in which 


the efficacy of induftry is either limited or un« 


certain. In the progrefs of wealth and improve- 
ment, the real price of the firft may rife to any 
degree of extravagance, and feems not to be li- 
mited by any certain boundary. That of the 
fecond, though it may rife greatly, has, how- 
ever, a certain boundary beyond which it cannot 
well. pafs for any confiderable time together. 
That of the third, though its natural tendency is 
to rife in the progrefs of improvement, yet in 
the fame degree of improvement it may fome- 
times happen even to fall, fometimes to continue 
the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, 
according as different accidents render the efforts 
of human induftry, in multiplying this fort of 
rude produce, more or lefs fuccefsful. 


firft Sort, 

Tue firft fort of rude produce of which the 
price rifes in the progrefs of improvement, is 
that which it is {carce in the power of human in- 
duftry to multiply at all. It confifts in thofe 
things which nature produces onl; in certain 
quantities, and which being of a very perifhable 
nature, it is impoffible to accumulate together 
the produce of many different feafons. Such are 
the greater part of rare and fingular birds and 
fithes, many different forts of game, almoft all 


wild-fowl, all birds of paffage in particular, as 


well as many other things. ‘When wealth and 
the 
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the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the © 14 P» 
demand for thefe 1s likely to increafe with them, t-—w 
and no effort of human induftry may-be able to 
increafe the fupply much beyond what it was 
before this increafe of the demand. The quan- 
tity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining 
the fame, or nearly the fame, while the compe- 
tition to purchafe them 1s continually increafing, 
their price may rife to any degree of extrava- 
gance, and feems not to be limited by any cer- 
tain boundary. If woodcocks fhould become fo 
fafhionable as to fell for twenty guineas a-piece, 
no effort of numan induftry could increafe the 
number of thofe brought to market, much be- 
yond what it is at prefent. The high price paid 
by the Romans, in the time of their greateft 
grandeur, for rare birds and fifhes, may in this 
manner eafily be accounted for. Thefe prices 
were not the effects of the low value of filver in 
thofe times, but of the high value of fuch rarities 
and curiofities as human induftry could not mul- 
tiply at pleafure, The real value of filver was 
higher at Rome, for fome time before and after 
the fall of the republick, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prefent. Three fefter- 
thi, equal to about fixpence fterling, was the 
price which the republick paid for the modius 
or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily, This price, 
however, was probably below the average market 
price, the obligation to deliver their wheat at 
this rate being confidered as a tax upon the Sj- 
cilian farmers. When the Romans, therefore, 
had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
(43 wheat 
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B 00 K wheat atfiounted to, théy were bound by capi- 
Le tulation to pay for the furplus at the rate of four 


feftertii, or eight-pence fterling the peck; and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate 
and reafonable, ‘that is, the ordinary or average 
contract price of thofe times ; it 1s equal to about 
one-and-twenty fhillings the quarter. Ejight- 
and-twenty fhillings the quarter was, before the 
late years of {carcity, the ordinary contract price 
of Englifh wheat, which in quality is inferior to 
the Sicilian, and generally fells for a lower price 
in the European market. The value of filver, 
therefore, in thofe antient times, muft have been 
to its value in the prefent, as three to four in- 
verfely, that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purchafed the fame quantity of labour ° 
and commodities which four ounces will do at 
prefent. When we read in Pliny, therefore, that 
Seius * bought a white nightingale, as a prefent 
for the emprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thoufand feftertti, equal to«about fifty pounds 
of our prefent money; and that Afinius Celer ¢ 
purchafed a furmullet at the price of eight 
thoufand feftertii equal to about fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen fhillings and four-pence of our pre~ 
fent money; the extravagance of thofe’ prices, 
how much toever it may furprife us, 1s apt, not- 
withitanding, to appear to us about one-third 
lefs than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labour and fubfiftence which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more 

their nominal price is apt to > expels to us 


r Lib. x. ¢. 29. - + Lib, i ix. C. 17, ; 
In 
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in the prefent times. Seius gave for the nightin- 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence, equal to what 66/. 135. 4d. would 
purchafe in the prefent times; and Afinius Celer 
gave for the furmullet the command of a quantity 
equal to what 88/. 175. 9;¢. would purchafe. 
What occafioned the extravagance of thofe 
high prices was, not fo much the abundance of 
filver, as the abundance of labour and fubfiitence, 
of which thofe Romans had the difpofal, beyond 
what was neceffary for their own ufe. The 
quantity of filver, of which they had the dif- 
pofal, was a good deal lefs than what the com- 
mand of the fame quantity of labour and fub- 
fiftence would have procured to them in the 
prefent times, 


Second Sert, 


Tue fecond fort of rude produce of which 
the price rifes in the progrefs of improvement, 
is that which human induftry can multiply in 
proportion to the demand. It confifts in thofe 
ufeful plants and animals, which, in unculti- 
vated countries, nature produces with fuch pro~ 
fufe abundance, that they are of little or no 
value, and which, as cultivation advances, are 
therefore forced ta give place to fyme more pro- 
fitable produce. During a long period in the 
progrefs of improvement, the quantity of thefe 
is continually diminifhing, while at the fame 
time the demand for them is Sous in- 


creafing, Their real value, therefore, the real 


quantity of labour which they will purchale or 
4 : rom= 
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BO OK command, gradually rifes, till at. laft it gets fo 


high as to render them as profitable a produce 
as any thing elfe which human induftry can raife 
upon the moft fertile and beft cultivated land, 
When it has got fo high it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more land and more induftry 
would foon be employed to increafe their quan- 
tity. 

Wuen the price of cattle, for aii rifes 
fo high that it ts as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raife food for them, as in order to 
raife food for man, it cannot well go higher, 
If it did, more corn land would foon be turned 


into pafture. The extenfion of tillage, by dimi+ 


nifhing the quantity of wild pafture, diminifhes 
the quantity of butcher’s-meat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or’ cultiva- 
tion, and by increafing the number of thofe 
who have either corn, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of corn, to give in ex- 
change for it, increafes the demand. The price 
of butcher’s meat, therefore,‘ and confequently 
of cattle, muft gradually rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes as profitable to employ the moft 
fertile and beft cultivated lands in raifing food 
for them as in raifing corn. But it muft always 
be late in the progrefs of improvement before 
tillage can be fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle to this height; and till ic has got 
to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price muft be continually rifing. There 
are, perhaps, fome parts of Europe in which 
the price of cattle has not yet got to this height. 
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It had not got to this height in any part of Scot- 
land before the union. Had the Scotch cattle 
been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no other purpofe but the 
feeding of cattle, is fo great 1n proportion to 
what can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
{carce poffible, perhaps, that their price could 
ever have rifen fo high as to render it profitable 
to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them. 
In England, the price of cattle, it has already 
been obferved, feems, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the 
beginning of the laft century; but it was much 
later probably before it got to it through the 
greater part of the remoter counties; in fome of 
which, perhaps, it may {carce yet have got to 4t. 
Of all the different fubftances, however, which 
compofe this fecond fort of rude produce, cattle 
is, perhaps, that of which the price, in the pro- 

grefs of } improvement, firft rifes to this height. 
Titt the price “of cattle, indeed, has got 
to this height, it feems fcarce poffible that the 
greater part, even of thofe lands which are ca- 
pable of the higheft cultivation, can be com- 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too diftant from 
any town to Carry manure from it, that is, in 
the far greater part of thofe of every extenfive 
country, the quantity of well-cultivated land 
muft be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf produces; and this again 
muft be in proportion to the ftock of cattle 
are maintained upon it, . The land is 
"_manured 
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B ee K manured either by pafturing the cattle upon it, 
or by feeding. them in the ftable, and from 
thence carrying out their dung toit. But unlefs 
the price of the cattle be fufficient to pay both 
the rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer 
cannot afford to pafture them wupen it; and he 
can ftill lefs afford to feed them in the ftable, 
It is with the. produce of improved and culti- 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
{table ; becaufe to collec the fcanty and fcatter- 
ed produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
réquire too much labour and be too expenfive, 
If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not fuffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pafture 
it, that price will be ftill lefs fufficient to pay 
fot that produce when it mutt be collected with 
a good deal of additional labour, and brought 
into the ftable to them. In thele circumftances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be 
fed in the ftable than what are neceffary for til- 
lage, But thefe can never afford manure enough 
for keeping conftantly in good conditiou, all the 
Jands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infufficient for the whole 
farm, will-naturally be referved for the lands ta 
which it can be moft advantageoully or conve- 
miently applied; the moft fertile, or thofe, per- 
haps, in the neighbourhadd of the farm-yard. 
Thefe, therefore, will be kept conftantly in good 
condition and fit for tillage. The reft will, the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie watte, 
producing {carce any thing but fome miferable 

| paiture, 
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pafture, juft fufficient to keep alive a few ftrag- 
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gling, half-ftaryed cattle; the farm, though 


much underftocked in proportion to what wotrkt 
be neceffary for its complete cultivation, being 
very frequently overftocked in proportion to its 
a€tual produce. <A portion of this wafte land, 
however, ‘after having been’ paftured in this 
wretched manner for fix or feven years together, 
may be ploughed up, when it will yield, per- 
haps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of fome 
other coarfe grain, and then, being entirely ex- 
haufted, it muft be refted and paftured again 
as before, and anoth¢r portion ploughed up to 
be in the fame manner exhaufted and refted 
again in its turn, Such accordingly was the 
general fyftem of management all over the low 
country of Scotland before the union. The 
Jands which were kept conftantly well manured 
and in good condition, feldom exceeded a third 
or a fourth part of the whole farm, and fome- 
times did not amoune to a fifth or a fixth part of it. 
The reft were never manured, but a certain por- 
tion of them was in its turn, notwithftanding, 
regularly cultivated and exhaufted. Under this 
fyftem of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is “capable of 
good cultivation, could produce but little in 
ccomparifon of what it may be capable of pro- 
ducing. But how difadvantageous foever this 
fyftem may appear, yet before the union the low 
price of cattle feems to have rendered it almoft 
unavoidable. If, notwithftanding a great rife in 
their price, it ftill continues to prevail through a 
confiderable par ef the country, it is owing, in 

. many 
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BO OK many places, no doubt, to ignorance and attach- 
ment to old cuftoms, but in moft places to 
the unavoidable obftructions which the natural 
courfe of things oppofes to the immediate or 
{peedy eftablifhment of a better fyftein: firft, to 
the poverty of the tenants, to their not having 
yet had time to acquire a ftock of cattle fufficient 
to cultivate their lands more compleatly, the 
fame rife of price which would render it ad- 
vantageous for them to maintain a greater ftock, 
rendering it more difficult for them to acquire 
it; and, fecondly, to their not having yet bad 
time to put their lands in condition to maintain 
this greater ftock properly, fuppofing they were 
capable of acquiring it. The increafe of ftock and 
the improvement of land are two events which 
muft go hand in hand, and of which the one can 
no where much out-run the other. Without fome 
increafe of ftock, there can be fcarce any im- 
provement of land, but there can be no confider- 
able increafe of ftock but jn confequence of a 
confiderable improvement of land; becaufe other- 
wife the land could not maintain it. Thefe na- 
tural obftructions to the eftablifhment of a better 
fyftem, cannot be removed but by a long courfe 
of frugality and induftry; and half a century or 
a century more, perhaps, muft pafs away before. 
the old fyftem, which is wearing out gradually, 
can be. compleatly abolifhed through all the dif- 

ferent parts af the country, Of all commercial 
advantages, however, which Scotland has de-. 
rived from the union with England, this rife in. 
the price of cattleis, perhaps, the greateft, It has 

only raifed the value of all highland eftates, 
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but it has, perhaps, been the principal caufe of © H A P, 


the improvement of the low country. 

In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte 
Jand, which can for many years be applied to no 
other purpc‘e but the feeding of cattle, foon 
renders them extremely abundant, and in every 
thing great cheapnefs is the neceffary confe- 
quence of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were 
originally carried from Europe, they foon multi- 
plied fo much there, and became of fo little 
value, that even horfes were allowed to run wild 
in the woods without any owner thinking it worth 
while to claim them. It muft be a long time 
after the firft eftablifhment of fuch colonies, be- 
fore it can become profitable to feed cattle upon 
the produce of cultivated land. The fame 
caufes, therefore, the want of manure, and the 
difproportion between the {tock employed in cul- 
tivation, and the land which ir is deftined to 
cultivate, are likely fo introduce there a fyftem 
of hufbandry not unlike that which {till continues 
to take place in fo many parts of Scotland. Mr. 
Kalm, the Swedifh traveller, when he gives an 
account of the hufbandry of fome of the Enelith 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 
1749, obferves, accordingly, that he can with 
dificulty difcover there the character of the 
Englith nation, ‘fo well -fkilled in all the different 
branches of agriculture. They make f{carce any 
manure for their corn fields, he fays; but when 
one piece of ground has been exhaufted by con- 
tinual cropping: they clear and cultivate another 

piece 
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aoe RK piece of freth land; and-whén that is exhautted; 
proceed to a-third: ‘Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and other unculti- 
vated grounds, where they are half-ftarved ; 
having long ago extirpated almoft all the an< 
nual grafies by cropping them too early in the 
fpring, before they had time to form their 
flowers, or to fhed their feeds *; The annual 
graffes were, it feems, the beft sane graffes in 
that part of North America; and when the Eu- 
ropeans firft fettled there, they ufed to grow very. 
thick, and to rife three or four feet high. A 
piece of ground which, when he wrote; could 
not maintain one cow, would in former times, 
he was affured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity 
ef milk, which that one was capable of giving. 
The poornefs of the pafture had, in his opinion, 
occafioned the degradation of their cattle, which 
degenerated fenfibly from one generation to an- 
other. They were probably not unlike that 
ftunted breed which was common all over Scot- 
Jand thirty or forty years ago, and which is now 
fo much mended through the greater part of the 
low country, not fo much by a change of the 
breed, though that expedient has been employed 
in fome places, as by a more mas method of 
feeding them. 
Tuovucn itis late, therefore, in the progrefs of 
improvement before cattle can bring fuch a price 
as to render it profitable to-cultivate land: for the 


* Kalm’s Travels, voli i. p. 343, 9440 
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fake of feeding thems yet of all the different © 
parts which compofe, this fecond fort of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the firft which. bring 
this price; becaufe till they bring it, it feems 
impoffible that improvement can be brought 
near cven to that degree of perfection to which it 

. has arrived in many parts of Europe. 

_ As cattle are among the firft, fo perhaps veni- 
fon is among the laft parts of this fort of rude 
produce which bring this price. The price of 
- venifon in Great Britain, how extravagant foever 
it may appear, is not near fufficient to compen- 
fate the expence of a deer park, as is well known 
to all thofe who have had any experience in the 
feeding of deer. If it was otherwife, the feed- 
ing of deer would foon become an article -of 
common farming; in the fame manner as the 
feeding of thole {mall birds called Turdi. was 
among the antient Romans. Varro and Colu- 
mella affure us that it was a mott profitable :ar- 
ticle. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of paf- 
fage which arrive Iean in the country, is faid to 
be fo in fome parts of France. Hf venifon con- 
tinues in fafhion, and the wealth and luxury:of 
Great Britain increafe as. they have-done for forne 
time paft, its price may very probably :rife ftill 
higher than it is at prefent. 

Between that period in the proerefs of im- 
provement ‘which brings ‘to its height the price 
of fo neceffary an article as cattle, and thar 
_ which brings to it the orice of fuch a fuperfluity 
. as venifon, there is-a very long interval, in the 
courfe of which.many. other forts of ru 


de produce 
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confidered as a very importdnt article in rura 
ceconomy, and fufficiently profitable to encou- 
rage the farmer to raife a confiderable quantity 
of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpofe. 
A middling farmer will there fometimes have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry feems fcarce yet to be generally con- 
fidered as a matter of fo much importance in 
England. They are certainly, however, dearer 
in Engkand than in France, as England receives 
confiderable fupplies from France. In the pro- 
grefs of improvement, the period at which every 
particular fort of animal food is deareft, muft 
naturally be that which immediately precedes 
the general practice of cultivating land for the 
fake of raifing it. For fome time before this 
practice becomes general, the fcarcity muft ne- 
ceffarily raife the price. After it has become 
general, new methods of feeding are commonly 
fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raife 
upon the fame quantity of ground a much 
greater quantity of that particular fort of animal 
food. The plenty not only obliges him to fell 
cheaper, but in confequence of thefe improve- 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper; for if he 
could not afford it, the plenty would not be of 
Jong continuance. It has been probably in this 
manner that the introduction of clover, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 
the common price of butcher’s-meat in the Lon- 
don market fomewhat below what it was about 
the beginning of the laft century. 

Vou I. Aa Tut 
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Tue hog, that finds his food among ordure, 
and preedily devours many things rejected by 
every other ufeful animal, is, like poultry, ori- 
ginally kept as a fave-all. As long as the num- 
ber of fuch animals, which can thus be reared at 
little or no expence, is fully fufficient to fupply 
the demand, this fort of butcher’s-meat comes 
to market at a much lower price than any other. 


But when the demand rifes beyond what this 
quantity can fupply, when it becomes neceffary 


to raife food on purpofe for feeding and fatten- 
ing hogs, in the fame manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price neceflarily rifes, 
and becomes proportionably either higher or 
tower than that of other butcher’s-meat, accord- 
ing as the nature of the country, and the ftate of 
its agriculture, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or lefs expenfive than that of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. Buffon, the 
price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In 
moft parts of Great Britain it is at prefent fome- 
what higher. 

Tue great rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im- 
puted to the diminution of the number of cot- 
tagers and other fmali occupiers of land; an 
event which has in every part of Europe been the 
immediate fore-runner of improvement and bet- 
ter cultivation, but which at the fame time may 
have contributed to raife the price of thofe ar- 
ticles, both fomewhat fooner and fomewhat faster 
than it would otherwife have rifen. As the 
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pooreft family can often maintain a cat or a dog, © HA P. 


without any expence, fo the pooreft occupiers of 
land can commonly maintain a few poultry, ora 
fow and a few pigs, at very little. The little 
offals of their own table, their whey, fkimmed 
milk, and butter-milk, fupply thofe animals with 
a part of their food, and they find the reft in the 
neighbouring fields without doing any fenfible 
damage to any body. By diminifhing the num- 
ber of thofe {mall occupiers, therefore, the quan- 
tity of this fort of provifions which is thus pro- 
duced at little or no expence, muft certainly have 
been a good deal diminifhed, and their price 
muft confequently have been raifed both fooner 
and fafter than it would otherwife have rifen. 
Sooner or later, however, in the progrefs of im- 
provement, it muft at any rate have rifen to the 
utmoft height to which it ts capable of rifing; 
or to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
pence of cultivating the land which furnithes 
them with food as well as thefe are paid upon 
the greater part of other cultivated land. 

Tue bufinefs of the dairy, like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, is originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle neceffarily kept upon the 
farm, produce more milk than either the rearing 
of their own young, or the confumption of the 
farmer’s family requires ; ana they produce moft 
at one. particular feafon. But of all the produc- 
tions of land, milk is perhaps the moft perith- 
able. .In the warm feafon,- when it _is moft 
abundant, it will {carce keep four-and - twenty 
hours, The farmer, by making it into frefh 

Aas butter, 
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ad K butter, ftores a fmall part of it for a week: by 


making it into falt butter, for a year: and by 
making it into cheefe, he ftores a much greater 
part of it for feveral years. Part of all thefe ‘is 
referved for the ufe of his own family. The ref 
goes to market, in order to find the beft price 
which is to be had, and which can fcarce be fo 
low as to difcourage him from fending thither 
whatever is over and above the ufe of his own 
family. If it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very flovenly and 
dirty manner, and will {carce perhaps think it 
worth while to have a particular room or build- 
ing on purpofe for it, but will fuffer the bufinefs 
to be carried on amidft the fmoke, filth, and 
naftinefs of his own kitchen; as was the cafe of 
almoft all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of 
them ftill. The fame caufes which gradually 
raife the price of butcher’s-meat, the increafe of 
the demand, and, in confequence of the im- 
provement of the country, the diminution of the 


quantity which can be fed at little or no ex- 


pence, raife, in the fame manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natuy- 
rally connects with that of butcher’s-meat, or 
with the expence of feeding cattle. The in- 
creafe.of price pays for more labour, care, and 


cleanlinefs, The dairy becomes more worthy: of 


the farmer’s attention, and the quality of its 
produce gradually: improves. The price at laft 
gets fo high that:it becomes worth while to em- 
ploy fome of the-moft fertile and beft cultivated 

lands 
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lands in feeding cattle merely for the purpofe of © es aa 


the dairy. and when it has got to this height, it 
cannot well go higher. If it did, more land 
-would foon be turned to this purpofe. It feems 
to have got to this height through the greater 
-part of England, where much good land 1s com- 
monly employed in this manner. If you except 
.the neighbourhood of a few confiderable towns, 
it feems not yet to have got to this height any 
-where in Scotland, where common farmers fel- 
dom employ much good land in raifing food for 
cattle merely for the purpofe of the dairy. The 
price of the produce, though it has rifen very 
confiderably within thefe few years, 1s probably 
{till too low to admit of it. The inferiority of 
the quality, indeed, compared with that of the 
produce of Englifh dairies, 1s fully equal to that 
of the price. But this inferiority of quality is, 
perhaps, rather the effect of this lownefs of price 
than the caufe of 1t. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought 
to market could not, I apprehend, in the prefent 
circumftances of the country, be difpofed of at a 
much better price; and the prefent price, it is 
probable, would not pay the expence of the land 
and labour neceffary for producing a much bet- 
ter quality. Through the greater part of Eng- 
land, notwithftanding the fuperiority of price, 
the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable em- 
ployment of land than the raifing of corn, or.the 
“fattening of cattle, the two great. objects of agri- 
culture. Through the greater. part of Scotland, 
it cannot yet be even fo profitable, 
Aa3 THE 
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Tue lands of no country, it is evident, cafy 
ever be compleatly cultivated and improved, till 
once the price of every produce, which human 
induftry is obliged to raife upon them, has got 
fo high as to pay for the expence of compleat 
improvement and cultivation. In order to da 
this, the price of each particular produce mutt 
be fufficient, firft, to pay the rent of good corn 
land, as it is that which regulates the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land; and, fe- 
condly, to pay the labour and expence of the 
farmer as well as they are commonly paid upon 
good corn-land; or, in other words, to replace 
with the ordinary profits the ftock which he em- 
ploys about it. This rife in the price of each 
particular produce, muft evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the land 
which is deftined for raifing it. Gain is the end 
of all improvement, and nothing could deferve 
that name of which lofs was to be the neceffary 
confequence. But lofs myft be the neceffary 
confequence of improving land for the fake of a 
produce of which the price could never bring 
back the expence. If the compleat improve- 
ment and cultivation of the country be, as it 
moft certainly is, the greateft of all publick ad- 
vantages, this rife in the price of all thofe differ- 
ent forts of rude produce, inftead of being con- 
fidered as a publick calamity, ought to be re- 
garded as the neceffary forerunner and attend. 

of the greateft of all publick advantages. 

Tus rife too in the nominal or money-price 

all thofe different forts of rude produce 
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been the effect, not of any degradation in the 
walue of filver; but of a rife in their real price. 
They have become worth, not only a greater 
quantity of filver, but a greater quantity of la- 
bour and fubfiftence than before. As it cofts a 
greater quantity of labour and fubfiftence to 
bring them to market, fo when they are brought 
thither, they reprefent or are equivalent to a 
greater quantity. 


Third Sort. 


Tue third and laft fort of rude preduce, of 
which the price naturally rifes in the progrefs of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of 
human induftry, in augmenting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain. ‘Though the real 
price of this fort of rude produce, therefore, na- 
turally tends to rife in the progre{fs of improve- 
ment, yet, according as different accidents hap- 
pen to render the efferts of human induftry more 
or lefs fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity, it 
may happen fometimes even to fall, fometimes 
to continue the fame in very different periods of 
improvement, and fometimes to rife more or lefs 
in the fame period. 


Tuere are fome forts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other forts; fo that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is neceflarily hi- 
mited by that of the other. The quantity of 

‘or of raw hides, for example, which any 
Aa4 country 
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© © country can afford, is neceffarily limited by the 


number of great and finall cattle that: are kept 
in it.. The ftate of its improvement, and the 
nature of its agriculture, again neceflarily deter 
mine this number.. | “ 

Tue fame caufes, which, in the progrefs of 
improvement, gradually raife the price of but- 
cher’s-meat, fhould have the fame effect, it may be 
thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, 
and raife them too nearly in the fame proportion. 
It probably would be fo, if in the rude begin- 
nings of improvement the market for the latter 
commodities was confined within as narrow 
bounds as that for the former. But the extent 
of their refpective markets is commonly ex- 
tremely different. 

Tue market for butcher’s-meat is almoft 
every-where confined to the country which pro- 
duces it. Ireland, and fome part of Britith 
America indeed, carry on a confiderable trade in 


falt provifions ; but they are, I believe, the only 


countries in the commercial world which do fo, 
or which export to other countrigs any connec 
able part of their butcher’s-meat. : 

Tue market for wool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, 1s in the rude beginnings of improve- 
ment very feldom confined to the country which 


‘produces them. They can eafily be tranfported 


to diftant countries, wool without any prepara- 


‘tion, and raw hides with very little: and as they 
-are the materials of many manufactures, the -in- 


duftry of other countries may occafion a démand 
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for them, though that of the country which pro- 
duces them.might not occafion any. 

‘ In: countries il] cultivated, and therefore but 
thinly inhabited, the price of the wool and the 
hide bears always a much greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in countries where, 
improvement and population being further ad- 
vanced, there is more demand for butcher’s- 
meat. Mr. Hume obferves, that in the Saxon 
times, the fleece was eftimated at two-fifths of 
the value of the whole fheen, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its prefent eftima- 
tion. In fome’provinces of Spain, I have been 
aifured, the fheep is frequently killed merely for 
the fake of the fleece and the tallow. The car- 
cafe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to 
be devoured by beafts and birds of prey. If this 
fometimes happens even in Spain, it happens al- 
moft conttantly in Chih, at Buenos Ayres, and 
in many other parts of Spanifh America, where 
the horned cattle gre almoft conftantly killed 
merely for the fake of the hide and the tallow. 
This too ufed to happen aimoft conftantly in 
Hifpaniola, while it was infefted by the Buc- 
.Caneers, and before the fettlement, !mprove- 
ment, and. populoufnefs of the French planta- 
tions (which now extend round the coaft of al- 
-moft the whole weftern half of the ifand) had 
given. fome value to the cattle of the Spaniards, 
_who ftill continue to poffefs, not only the eaftern 
part of the coaft, but. che avhole inland and 
mountainous part of the.country. 


THOUGH 
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THoucH in the progrefs of improvement and 
population, the price of the whole beaft neceffa~ 
rily rifes, yet the price of the carcafe is likely to 
be much more affected by this rife than that of 
the wool and the hide. The market for the car- 
cafe, being in the rude ftate of fociety confined 
always to the country which produces it, muft 
neceffarily be extended in proportion to the im- 
provement and population of that country. But 
the market for the wool and the hides even of a 
barbarous country often extending to the whole 
commercial world, it can very feldom be en- 
larged in the fame proportion. The ftate of the 
whole commercial world can feldom be much 
aifected by the improvement of any particular 
country ; and the market for fuch commodities 
may remain the fame or very nearly the fame, 
after fuch improvements, as before. It fhould, 
however, in the natural courfe of things rather 
upon the whole be fomewhat extended in confe- 
quence of them. If the manufactures, efpe- 
cially, of which thofe commadities are the mate- 
rials, fhould ever come to fourifh in the coun- 
try, the market, though it might not be much 
enlarged, would at leaft be brought much nearer 
to the place of growth than before; and the 
price of thote materials might at leaft be in- 
creafed by what had ufually been the expence of 
tran{porting them to diftant countries. Though 
it might not rife thercfore in the fame propors 
tion as that of butcher’s-meat, it ought nas 
turally to rife iomewhat, and it ought 
not to fall, | 
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In England, however, notwithftanding the © — P. 
flourifhing ftate of its woollen manufacture, the 
price of Englith wool has fallen very confiderably 
fince the time of Edward III]. There are many 
authentick records which demonftrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about 1339) what was 
reckoned the moderate and reafonable price of 
the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Englith wool 
was not lefs than ten fhillings of the money of 
thofe times *, containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the ounce, fix ounces of filver Tower- 
weight, equal to about thirty fhillings of our 
prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and- 
twenty fhillings the tod may be reckoned a good 
price for very good Enelifh wool. The money- 
price of wool, therefore, in the time of Ed- 
ward III, was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to feven. The fuperiority of its 
real price was ftill greater. At the rate of fix 
fhillings and eight-pence the quarter, ten fhil- 
lings was in thofe antient times the price of 
twelve bufhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty- 
eight fhillings the quarter, one-and-twenty 
fhillings is in the prefent times the price of fix 
bufhels only. The proportion between the real 
prices of antient and modern times, therefore, 
is as twelve to fix, or as twotoone. In thofe 
antient times a tod of wool would have pur- 
chafed twice the quantity of fubfiftence which it 

purchafe at prefent ; and confequently twice 


See Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6, and 73 
, vol. ii, c. 176, 
| the 
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BOOK the quantity of labour, if the real recompence 
of labour had been the fame in both periods. 

Tis degradation both in the real and nomi- 
nal value of wool, could never have happened 
in confequence of the natural courfe of things. 
It has accordingly been the effect of violence and 
artifice: Firft, of the abfolute prohibition of 
exporting wool from England; Secondly, of the 
permiffion of importing it from Spain duty free ; 
Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country but England. In 
confequence of thefe regulations, the market for 
Enelifh wool, inftead of being fomewhat extend- 
ed in confequence of the improvement of Eng- 
land, has been conitined to the home market, 
where the wool of feveral other countries is al- 
lowed to come into competition with it, and 
where that of Ireland is forced into competition 
with it. As the woollen manufactures too of 
Ireland are fully as much difcouraged as is con- 
fiftent with juftice and fair gealing, the Irith can 
work up but a fmall part of their own wool at 
home, and are, therefore, obliged to fend a 
greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the 
only market they are allowed. 

I Have not been able to find any fuch authentick 
records concerning the price of raw hides in an- 
tient times:.-- Wool was commonly paid as a 
fubfidy to the king, and its valuation in that fub- 

Sidy afcertains, at leaft in fome degree, what was 
its ordinary price. But this feems not to have 
been the cafe with raw hides. Fleetwood, how- 

ry from an account in 142:, between the prior 


of 
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of Burcefter Oxford and one of his canons, gives © HA P- 
us their price, at leaft as it was ftated, upon 
that particular occafion; viz. five ox hides at 
twelve fhillings; five cow hides at feven fhillings 
and three pence; thirty-fix fheep fkins of two 
years old at nine fhillings; fixteen calves fkins 
at two fhillings. In 1425, twelve fhillings con- 
tained about the fame quantity of filver as four- 
and-twenty fhillings of our prefent money. An 
ox hide, therefore, was in this account valued at 
the fame quantity of filver as 45. 4ths of our 
prefent money. Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at prefent. But at the rate of 
fix fhillings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve 
fhillings would in thofe times have purchaled 
fourteen bufhels and four-fifths of a bufhel of 
wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufhel, 
would in the prefent times coft 515. 4d. An ox 
‘hide, therefore, would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten fhillings and tnree- 
pence would purchafe at prefent. Its real value 
was equal to ten fhillings and three-pence of our 
prefent money. In thoie antient times, when 
the cattle were half ftarved during the greater 
part of the winter, we cannot fuppoie that they 
were of a very large fize. An ox hide which 
weighs four {tone of fixteen pounds averdupois, 
is not in the prefent times reckoned a bad one; 
and in .thofe antient times would probably have 
been reckoned a very good one. But at half a 
crown the ftone, which at this moment (Fe- 
bruary, 1773) f underftand to be the common 
fuch a hide would at prefent coft only ten 


5 fhillings, 
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etd K fhillings. Though its nominal price, therefore, 
is higher in the prefent than it was in thofe an- 
tient times, its real price, the real quantity of 
fubfiftence which it will purchafe or command, 
is rather foumewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as ftated in the above account, is nearly 
in the common proportion to that of ox hides. 
That of fheep fkins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been fold with the wool. 
That of calves fkins, on the contrary, is greatly 
below it. In countries where the price of cattle is 
very low, the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the ftock, are generally 
killed very young; as was the cafe in Scotland 
twenty or thirty years ago. It faves the milk, 
which their price would not pay for. Their 

fkins, therefore, are commonly good for little. 
Tue price of raw hides is a good deal lower 
at prefent than it was a few years ago; owing 
probably to the taking off the duty upon feal 
fkins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and 
from the plantations duty free, which was done 
in 1769. ‘Take the whole of the prefent century 
at an average, their real price has probably 
been fomewhat higher than it was in thofe an- 
tient times. The nature of the commodity 
renders it not quite fo proper for being tranf- 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It fuffers 
more by keeping. A falted hide is reckoned 
inferior to a frefh one, and fells for a lower price. 
This circumftance muft neceffarily have fome 
tendency to fink the price of raw hides produced 
ae in 
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in-a country which does not manufacture them, 
but is obliged to export them; and compara- 
tively to raife that of rhofe produced in a coun- 
try which does manufacture them. It mutt 
have fome tendency to fink their price in a bar- 
barous, and to raife it in an impros ved and manu- 
facturing country. It muft have had fome ten- 
dency therefore to fink it in antient, and to raife 
it in modern times. Our tanners befides have 
not been quite fo fuccefsful as our clothiers, in 
convincing the wifdom of the nation, that the 
fafety of the commonwealth depends upon the 
profperity of their particular manufadture. They 
have accordingly been much lefs favoured. The 
exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been pro- 
hibited, and declared a nuifance: but their tm- 
portation from foreign countries has been fub- 
jected to a duty; and though this duty has been 
taken off from thofe of Ireland and the planta- 
tions (for the limited time of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not been confined to the market of 
Great Britain for the fale of its furplus hides, or 
of thofe which are not manufactured at home. 
The hides of common cattle have but within 
thefe few years been put among the enumerated 
commodities which the plantations can fend no- 
where but to the mother country; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been in this cafe op- 
prefied hitherto, in order to fupport the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. : 


‘WHATEVER fegulations tend to fink the price 
either of wool or of raw hides below what it 
naturally would be, muft, in an improved and 

cultivated 
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BOO cultivated country, have fome tendency to raife 
the price of butcher’s-meat. The price both of 
the great and fall cattle, which are fed on im- 
proved and cultivated land, muft be fufficient to 
pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit 
which the farmer has reafon to expect from im- 
proved and cultivated land. If it is not, they 
will foon ceafe to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, 1s not paid by the wool 
and the hide, mutt be paid by the carcafe. The 
lefs there is paid for the one, the more muft be 
paid for the other. In what manner this price is 
to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beaft, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and cultivated country, therefore, their interett 
as landlords and farmers cannot be much affected 
by fuch regulations, though their intereft as 
confumers may, by the rife in the price of pro- 
vifions. It would be quite otherwife, however, 
in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part of the lands could be 
applicd to no other purpofe but the feeding of 
cattle, and where the wool and the hide made 
the principal part of the valuc of thofe cattle. 
Their intereft as landlerds and farmers would in 
this cate be very deeply affected by fuch regula- 
tions, and their intereft as confumers very little. 
The fall in the price of the wool and the hide, 
would not in this cafe raife the price of the care 
cafe; becaufe the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpofe 
but the feeding of cattle, the fame number would 

Rill 
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{till continue to be fed. The fame quantity of © es 


butcher’s-meat would {till come to marker. The 
demand for it would be no greater than before. 
Its ptice,. therefore, would be the fame as be- 
fore; The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all 
thofe lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the.lands 
of the country. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportation of wool, which is commonly, but 
very. falfely, afcribed to Edward HI, would, 
in the then circumftances of the country, have 
been the moft deftructive regulation which could 
well have been thought of: It would not only 
have reduced the actual value of the greater part 
of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing 
the price of the moft important fpecies of {mall 
cattle, it would have retarded very much its fub- 
fequent improvement. 
- Tue wool of Scotland fell very confiderably 
in its price in confeguence of the union with 
England, by which it was excluded from the 
great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Britain. The value of the 
greater part of the lands in the fouthern counties 
of Scotland, which are cKiefly.a fheep country, 
would have been very deeply affected by this 
event, had not the rife in the price of burtcher’s- 
meat fully compenfated the fall in the price of 
sot. 
As the efficacy of human induftry, in ins 
é#fing the quantity either of wool or of taw 
3s limited, fo far as it depends upon the 
Vor. I. Bb | produce 
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BO = K produce of the country where it is exerted; fo it 


is uncertain fo far. as it depends upon the pro- 
duce of other countries. It fo far'depends, not 
fo much upon the quantity which-they produce, 
as upon that which they do not rianufacture; 
and upon the reftraints which they may or may 
not think proper to impofe.upon the exportation 
of this fort of rude produce. > Thefe circuri- 
ftances, as they are altogether. independent of 
domeftick indufiry, fo they neceffarily render the 
efficacy of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, 
the efficacy of human induftry is not only —— 
but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce, the quantity of fifh that is brought 
to market, it is hkewife both lmited and un- 


-cettain. : It is limited by the local fituation of 


the country, by the proximity or diftance of its 
different provinces from the fea, by the number 
of its Jakes and rivers, gnd .by what may be 
called the fertility or barrennefs of thofe feas, 


takes and rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. 
As. population increafes, as the annual produce 


of the land and labour of the country grows 


-preater and greater, there come to be more 


buyers of fith, and thofe buyers too have a 


greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 


what‘is the fame thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 


Buri will generally be impoffible to fupply the 


great and: extended:market without employing a 
ee of labour » grentet than in proportion ta 
: what 
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what had been requifite for fupplying the narrow CH A P. 


and confined one. A market which, from re- 
quiring only one. thoufand,: comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of fith, ¢an feldom be 
fupplied without employing more than ten times 
the quantity. of labour which had before been 
fufficient to fupply ix. The fifth muft generally 
be fought for at a greater diftance, larger veffels 
muft be employed, and more expenfive machi- 
nery of every kind made ufe of.. The real price 
of this commodity, therefore; naturally rifes in 
the progrefs of improvement. It has accord- 
ingly done fo, 1 believe, more or lefs in every 
country. 

Tuoucu the fuccefs of a particular day’s fith- 
ing may be a very uncertain matter, yet, the 
Jocal fituation of the country being fuppofed, 
the general efficacy of induftry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fifh to market, taking the 
courfe of a year, or of feveral years together, it 
may perhaps be thought, is certain enough; and 
it, no doubt, ts fo, As it depends more, how- 
ever, upon the local fituation of the country, 
than upon the ftate of its wealth and induftry ; 
as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve- 
ment, and very different in the fame period; 
its connection with the ftate of improvement is 
uncertain, and it is of this fort of pukiane 
that I am here fpeaking. 

In- increafing the quantity of the different aii 
nerals and metals which are: drawn from -the 
bowels of the earth, that of the more precious 

“ Bb: ones 
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0,0 K ones particularly, the efficacy of human induftry 


feems not to be limited, but to be altogether un- 
certain. 

Tue quantity of the precious metals which is: 
to be found in any country is not limited by any 
thing in its local fituation, fuch as the fertility 
or barrennefs of its own mines. Thofe metals. 
frequently abound in countries which poffefs no 
mines. ‘Their quantity in every particular coun- 
try feems to depend upon two different circum- 
ftarices; firft, upon its power of purchafing, upon: 
the ftate of its induftry, upon the annual produce 
ef its land and: labour, in confequence of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a fmaller quan- 
tity of labour and fubfiftence in bringing or pur- 
chafing fuch fuperfluities as gold and filver, either 
from its own mines or from thofe of other cotn- 
tries; and, fecondly, upon the fertility or bar- 
rennefs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to fupply the commercial world: 
with thofe metals. The quantity of thofe metals 
in the countries moft remote from the mines, 
muft be morc or lefs affected by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
traniportation of thofe metals, of their fmalt 
bulk and great value. Their quantity in China 
and Indoftan muit have been more or lefs affect- 
ed by the abundance of the mines of America. 

‘So far as their quantity in any particular coun- 


try depends upon the former of thofe two cir- 


cumftances (the power of purchafing), their real 
pricé, like that of all other luxuries and fuper- 
BUIeeS is likely to rife with the wealth and im- 

provement 
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provement of the country, and to fall with its © 9.4 P. 


poverty and depreffion. Countries which have a 
great quantity of labour and fubfiftence to fpare, 
can afford to purchafe any particular quantity of 
thofe metals at the expence of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence, than countries which 
have Jefs to {pare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun- 
try depends upon the latter of thofe two circum- 
{tances (the fertility or barrennefs of the mines 
which happen to fupply the commercial world) 
their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence which they will purchafe or exchange 
for, will, ne doubt, fink more er lefs in proe- 
portion to the fertility, and rife in proportion to 
the barrennefs of thofe mines. 

Tue fertility or barrennefs of the mines, how- 
ever, which may happen at any particular time 
to fupply the commercial world, is a circum- 
{tance which, it is evident, may have no fort of 
conneétion with the ftate of induftry in a parti- 
cular country. dt feems even to have no very 
neceffary connection with that ef the world in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gra- 
‘dually {pread themfelves over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the fearch for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface, 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
fuccefsful, than when confined within narrower 
bounds. The difcovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greateft uncertainty, and fuch 
as no human fkill or induftry can enfure. All 
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0.9K indications, it is acknowledged, are doubtful, 


and the actual difcovery and fuccefsfal working 
of anew mine can dlone afcertain the reality of 
its value, or even of its exiftence. In this fearch 
there feem to be no certain Iimits either to the 
pofible fuccefs, or to the poffible difappoint- 
ment of human induftry. In the courfe of a 
century or two, it is poffible that new mines may 
be difcovered more fertile than any that have 
ever yet been known; and it is juft equally pof- 
fible that the moft fertile mine then known may 
be more barren than any that was wrought 
before the difcovery of the mines of America. 
Whether the one or the other of thofe two events 
may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of mankind. Its no- 
minal value, the quantity of gold and filver by 
which this annual procuce could be expreffed or 
reprefented, would, no dowot, be very different; 
but its real value, the real quaatity of labour 
which it could purchafe or command, would be 
precifely the fame. A fhilling might in the one 
cate reprelent no more labour than a penny does 
at prefent; and a penny in the other might re- 
prefent as much as a fhilling does now. But in 
the one cafe he who had_a fhilling in his pocket, 
would be no richer than he who. has a penny at 
prefent; and in the other he who had a penny 
would. be jut as rich as he who. has a fhilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundayce of gold 
end fiiver plate, would be the fole advantage 
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which the world could derive from the one event, 
and the dearnefs and fcarcity of thofe trifling 
fuperfluities the only inconveniency it could 
fuffer from the other. 


Conclufion of the Digreffion concerning the Variations 
in the Value of Silver. 


Tue greater part of the writers who have col- 
lected the money prices of things in antient 
times, feem to have confidered the low money 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and filver, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarifm of the country 
at the time when it took place. This notion 1s 
connected with the fy{tem of political ceconomy 
which reprefents national wealth as confifting in 
the abundance, and national poverty in the 
fcarcity of gold and filver ; a fyftem which I fhall 
endeavour to explain’and examine at great length 
in the fourth book of this enquiry. I fhall only 
obferve at prefent, that the high value cf the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarifm of any particular country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
the barrennefs of the mines which happened at 
that time to fupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, 
fo it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and filver than a rich one; and the value of thofe 
metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a coun- 
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richer than any part of Europe, the 
value of the precious metals is much higher than 
in any part.of Europe. As the wealth ae Europe, 
indeed, has increafed greatly fince the difcovery 
of the mines of Renetica, fo the value of gold 
and filver has gradually diminifhed. This di- 
-minution of their value, however, has not beer 
owing to the increafe of the real wealth of Eu- 
rope, of the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour, but to the accidental difcovery of more 
abundant, mines than any that were l:nown be- 
fore. ‘The increafe of the quantity of gold and 
filver in Europe, and the increafe of its manu- 
‘factures and agriculture, are two events which, 
though’ they have happened nearly about the 
fame time, yet have arifen from very different 
caufes, and have fcarce any natural connection 
with one another. The one has arifen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
policy either had or could have any fhare: The 
other from the fall of the feudal fyftem, and from 
the eftablifhment of a government which afford- 
ed to induftry, the only encouragement which it 
requires, fome tolerable fecurity that iv fhall 
- enjoy the fruits of its own labour. Poland, 
where the feudal fyftem ftill continues to take 
place, 1s at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before the difcovery of America. The 
“money price of corn, however, has rifen; the 
eal value of. the precious metals has fallen in 
Poland, in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, muft have 
there as in other ace and nearly i in 
the 
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the fame proportion to the annual produce of its 
land and labour. This increafe of the quantity 
of thofe metals, however, has not, it feems, in- 
creafed that annual produce, has neither im- 
proved the manufactures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumftances of its in- 
habitants. Spain and Portugal, the countries 
which poflefs the mines, are, after Poland, per- 
haps, the two moft beggarly countries in Europe. 
‘The value of the precious metals, however, mutt 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
part of Europe ; as they come from thofe coun- 
tries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not 
only with a freight and an infurance, but with 
the expence of fmuggling, their exportation be- 
ing either prohibited, or fubje&ted to a duty. 
In proporticn to the annual! produce of the land 
‘and labour, therefore, their quantity muft be 
ereater in thofe countries than in any other part 
of Europe: Thofe countries, however, are 
poorer than the grgater part of Europe. Though 
the feudal fyftem has been. abolifhed in Spain 
and Portugal, it has not been fucceeded by a 
much better. 7 

As the low value of gold and filver, therefore, 
is no proof of the wealth and flourifhing ftate of 
the country where it takes place; fo neither is 
their high value, or the low moncy price either 

of goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
proof of its poverty and barbarifin. 

But though the low money price either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, be no 
ptoof of the poverty or barbarifm of the times, 
the 
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8 0 OK the low money price of fome particular forts of 
Leesan goods, fuch as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
&c. in proportion to that of corn, is a-moft de+ 
cifive one. It clearly demonftrates, firft, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of corn, 
and confequently the great extent of the land 
which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied by corn; and, fecondly, the low value 
of this land in proportion to that of corn ‘land, 
and confequently the uncultivated and unim- 
proved ftate of the far greater part of ‘the lands 
of the country... It clearly demonftrates that the 
{tock and population of the country did not bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory, 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and.that fociety was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or 
low maney price either of goods in. general, or 
of-carn:in particular, we can infer only that the 
which at that.time happened to fupply the 
‘world with gold gnd filver, were fer- 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or 
poor. But from the high or low money-price of 
fome. forts of goods in proportion to that of 
others, we can infer with a degree of probability 
that, approaches almoft to certainty, that it was 
rich. gr. poor, that the greater part of its lands 
re-] impr oved or unimproved, and that it was 
ina more or !efs -barbarous ftate, or in a 

ML-Ore Or: Jefs civilized one, | 
Ans. rife. in:the njoney price of goads which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of the 
e; of: bei would affect all forts of goods 
equally, 
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equally, and raife their price univerfally a third, 
or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according:as 
filver happened to lofe a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rife in the 
price of provifions, which has been the fubjeé of 
fo much reafoning and converfation, does not 
affect all forts of provifions equally. Taking 
the courfe of the prefent century at an average, 
the price of corn, it 1s acknowledged, even by 
thofe who account for this rife by the degrada- 
tion of the value of filver, has rifen much lefs 
than that of fome other forts of provifions. The 
rife in the price of thofe other forts of provifions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of filver. Some other 
caufes muft be taken into the account, and thofe 
which have been. above affigned, will, perhaps, 
without having recourfe to the fuppofed degra- 
dation of the value of filver, fufficiently ex- 
plain this rife in thofe particular forts of provi- 
fions of which-the price has aétually rifen in pres 
portion to that of corn, 


As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during 
the fixty-four firft years of the prefent century, 
and before the late extraordinary courfe of ‘bad 
jeafons, been fomewhat lower than it was during 
the fixty-four laft years of the preceding century. 
This fa& is attefted, not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the publick fiars of all 
the different counties of Scotland, and ‘by the 
accounts of feveral different markets in France, 
which have been collected with. gréar diligence 

and —— by Mr. Meffance, and | by Mr. Dupré 
, de 
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B oe K de St. Maur. The evidence 1s more complear 


than could well have been expected jn a matter 
which is naturally fo very difficult to be afcer- 
rained, 

As to the hich 1 price of corn during hee lat 
ten or twelve years, it can be fufficiently ac- 
counted for from the badnefs of the feaions, 
without fuppefing any degradation in the value 
of filver. 

Tne opinion, therefore, that filver is con- 
tinually finking in its value, feems not to be 
founded upon any good obtervations, either 
upon the prices of corn, or upon thofe of other 
provifions. | 

THE fame quantity of filver, it may, perhaps, 
be faid, will in the prefent times, even accord- 
ing to the account which has been here given, 
purchafe a much {maller quantity of feveral forts 
of provifions than it would have done during 
iome part of the laft century; and to afcertain 
whether this change be owing to a rife in the 
value of thoie goods, or to a fall in the value of 
filver, is only to eftablifh a vain and ufelels dif- 
tinction, which can be of no fort of fervice to. 
the man who has ont a certain quantity of filver 
to go to market with, or a certain fixed revenue 
in money. I certainly do not pretend that the 
knowledge of this diftin@ion w:ii enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon that 
account be altogether ulelefs. 

Ir may be of fome ufe to the publick by afford- 
ing an eafy proof of the profpcrous condition of 
the country. If the rife in the price of fome 
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forts of provifions be owing altogether to a fail © 
in the value of filver, it is owing to a circum- 
ftance from which nothing can be inferred but 
the fertility of the American mines. “Fhe real 
wealth of the country, the annual produce of its 
land and labour, may, notwithftanding this cir- 
cumitance, be cither gradually declining, as in 
Portugal and Poland; or gradually advancing, as 
in moft other parts of Europe. ‘But if this rife in 
the price of fome forts of provifions be owing to 
a rife in the real value ot the land which pro- 
duces them, to its increafed fertility; or, in 
confequence of more extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered fit 
for producing corn; it 1s owing to a circum- 
{tance which indicates in the cleareft manner the 
profperous and advancing flate of the country. 
The land conftitutes by far the greareft, the moft 
important, and the moft durable part of the 
wealth of every extenfive country. It may furely 
be of fome ufe, or, at leaft, it may give fome fa- 
tisfaction to the Piblick, ro have fo decifive a 
proof of the increafing value of by far the grear- 
eit, the moft important, and the moft durable 
part of its weaith. 

Ir may too be of fome ufe to the Publick in 
regulating the pecuniary reward of fome of its 
inferior fervants. If this rife in the price. of 
fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in the 

value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided: 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented in proportion to the extent of 
this fall. If it is not augmented, their real re- 
| compence 
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BO °K compence will evidently be fo much diminifhed, 
But if this rife of price is owing to.the increafed 
value, -in confequence of the improved fertility 
of the land which produces fuch provifions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in 
what proportion any pecuniary reward ought to 
be augmented, or whether it cught to be aug- 
mented at all. The extenfon of improvement 
and cultivation, as it neceflarily raifes more or 
lefs, in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every fort cf animal food, fo it as neceflarily 
lowers that of, I believe, every fort .of vegetable 
food. It raifes the price of animal food; be- 
caufe a great part of the land which produces it, 
being rendered fit for producing corn, muft af- 
ford to the landlord and farmer the rent and 
profit of corn-land. It lowers the price of vege- 
table food; becaufe, by increafing the fertility of 
the land, it increafes its abundance. Vhe im- 
provements of agriculture too introduce many 
forts of vegetable food, which, requiring lets 
land and not more labour thdn corn, come much 
cheaperto market. Such are potatoes and maize, 
‘or what is called Indian corn, the two moft im- 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
Europe; perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received 
from the great extenfion of its commerce and na- 

vigation, | Many forts of vegetable food, befides, 
which in the rude ftate of agriculture are con- 
fined to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the fpade, come in its improved {tate to be in- 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed 
by the plough: fuch as turnips, carrots, cab- 
He baves, 
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bages, &c. If in the progrefs of improve- 
ment, therefore, the real price of one fpecies of 
food neceffarily rifes, that of another as neceff2- 
rily falls, and it becomes a matter of more 
nicety to judge how far the rife in the one may 
be compenfated by the fall in the other. When 
the real price of butcher’s-meat has once got to 
its height (which, with regard to every fort, 
except, perhaps, that of hogs flefh, it feems to 
have done through a great part of England, 
more than a century ago), any rife which can af- 
terwards happen in that of any other fort of ani- 
mal food, cannot much affect the circumftances 
of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
ftances of the poor through a great part of Eng- 
land cannot furely be fo much diftreffed by any 
rife in the price of poultry, fifth, wild-fowl, or 
venifon, as they muft be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

In the prefent feafon of fcarcity the high price 
of corn no doubt, diftrefles the poor. But in 
times of moderate plenty, when corn is at its or- 
dinary or average price, the natural rife in the 
price of any other fort of rude produce cannot 
much affeét them. They fuffer more, perhaps, 
by the artificial rife which has been occafionéd by 
taxes in the price of fome manufactured commo- 
dities; as of falt, foap, leather, candles, malt, 
beer, and ale, &c. 
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Efgas of the Progrels of Improvement upon the real 


Price 


I} is the natural effect of improvement, how- 

ever, to diminith gfadually the Teal pfice of” 
almoft all manufactures. That of the manufac- 
turing workmanfhip diminifhes, perhaps, in all 
of them without exception: In confequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a 
more proper divifion and diftributidn. of WOTK y, 
all of which are the natural effects of improve- 


ment, a much fmaller quantity of labour be- 


comes requifite for executing any particular 
piece of work ; and though, in confequencé of 
the flourifhing circumftances cf the fociety, the 


real price of labour fhould rife very confiderably, ' : 
yet the great diminution of the quantity will ge-_ 


nerally much more than compenfate the greateft | 
rife which can happen in the price: 


ook 


THERE are, indeed, a few manufactures, in_ 


which the neceffary rife in the real price of the. 
rude materials will more than compenfate all the . 


advantages which improvement can introduce 
into. the execution of the work. In carpenters . 


2 


and joiners work, and in the coarfer fort of cabi- _ 


net work, the neceffary rife in the real price of 
barren timber, in confequence of the improve- 


ment. of land, will more than compenfate all the - 


advantages which can be derived fromthe bef 
machinery, the greateft dexterity, and the mof 
proper. divifion and diftribution of work. ° 
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Bur in all cafes in which the real price of the 
rude materials either does not rife at all, or does 
not rife very much, that of the manufaétured 
commodity finks very confiderably. 


Lars duminution of price has, ia the courfe of 
the prefent and preceding century, been moft re- 
markable in thofe manufactures of which the 
matertals are the coarfer metals. A better move- 
ment of a watch, than about the middle of the 
Jaft century could have been bought for twenty 
pounds, may now perhaps be had for twenty 
fhillings. In the work of cutlers and lock{fmiths, 
ia all the toys which are made of the coarfer 
metals, and in all thofe goods which are com- 
monly known by the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the fame 
periad, a very great reduction of price, though 
not altogether fo great as in watch-work. It 
has, however, been fufficient to aftonifh the 
workmen of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cafes acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodnefs for double, or even 
for triple the price. There are perhaps no ma- 
nufactures in which the divifion of labour can be 
carried further, or in which the machinery em- 
ployed admits of a greater variety of improve- 
ments, than thofe of which the materials are the 
coarfer metals. 


In the clothing manufacture there has, during 
the fame period, been no fuch fenfible reduction 
of price. The price of fuperfine cloth, I have 
been affured, on the contrary, has, within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen fomewhat 

Von, I, Cec * in 
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B a OK in proportion ta its quality ; owing, it was faid, 


to a confiderable rife in the price of the mate- 
rial, which confifts altogether of Spanifh wool. 
That of the Yorkfhire cloth, which is made al- 
together of Englifh wool, is faid indeed, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, to have fallen 
a good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua- 
lity, however, is fo very difputable a matter, 
that I look upon all information of this kind as 
fomewhat uncertain. In the clothing manu- 
facture, the divifion of labour is nearly the fame 
now as it was a century ago, and the machinery 
employed is not very different. There may, 
however, have been fome {mall improvements in 
both, which may have occafioned fome Eeuon 
of price. 

But the reduétion will appear much more fen 
fible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufacture in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much remoter period, towards the end 
of the. fifteenth century, when the labour was 
probably much lefs fubdivided, and the ma- 
chinery employed much more imperfeét than i it 
is at prefent. 

In 1487, being the ath of Henry VII. it was 
enacted, that ‘“ whofoever fhall fell by retail a 
‘© broad yard of the fineft {carlet grained, or of 
‘‘ other grained cloth of the fineft making, 
“© above fixteen fhillings, fhall forfeit forty fhil- 
«< lings for every. yard fo fold.” Sixteen fhil- 
lings, ‘therefore, containing about the tame 
quantity of filver as four-and-twenty fhillings of 
our prefent money, was, at that-time, reckoned 

7 , not 
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not an unreafonable price for a yard of the fineft © M* Ps 
cloth; and‘as this is a fumptuary law, fuch “\—~ 
cloth, it is probable, had ufually been fold 
fomewhat dearer. A guinea may be reckoned 
the higheft :price in the prefent times. Even 
though the quality of the cloths, therefore, 
fhould be fuppofed equal, and that of the prefent 
times is moft probably much fuperior, yet, even 
upon this fuppofition, the money price of the 
fineft cloth appears to have been confiderably re- 
dueed fince the end of the fifteenth century. But 
its real price has been much more reduced. Six 
fhillings and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quar- 
ter of wheat. Sixteen fhillings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
bufhels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the prefent times at eight-and-twenty fhillings, 
the real price of a yard of fine cloth muft,. in 
thofe times, have been equal to at leaft three 
pounds fix fhillings and fixpence of our prefent 
money, The man who bought it muft have 
parted with the command of a quantity of la- 
bour and fubfiftence equal to what that fum 
would purchaile in the prefent times. 

Tue reduction in the real price of the coarfe 
manufacture, though confiderable, has not been 
fo great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was 
enacted, that “* no fervant in hufbandry, -hor 
‘¢ common labourer, nor fervant to any artificer 
“* inhabiting out of a city or burgh, fhall ufe or 
wear in their cloathing any cloth above two 

Cca2 c¢ fhillings 
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BOOK « fhillings the broad yard.” [n the 3d of 
Fdward IV. two fhillings contained very near- 
lv the fame quantity of filver as four of our 
prefent money. But the Yorkfhire cloth which 
is now fold at four fhillings the yard, is probably 
much fupericr to any that was then made for the 
wearing of the very pooreft order of common 
fervants. Even the money price of their cloath- 
ing, therefore, may, in proportion to the qua- 
hity, be fomewhrt cheaper in the prefent than it 
was in thofe antient iimes. The real prite is 
certainly a good deal cheaper. ‘Ten pence was 
then reckoned what is called the moderate and 
reafonable price of a bufhel of wheat. Two 
fhillings, therefore, was the price of two bufhels 
and near two pecks of wheat, which in the 
prefent times, at three fhillings and fixpence 
the bufhel, would be worth eight fhillings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
fervant muf have parted with the power of pur- 
chafing a quantity of fub‘ftence equal to what 
eight fhillings and nine-pence would purchafe 
in the prefent times. This is a fumptuary law 
too, re{training the luxury and extravagance of 
the poor. Their cloathing, therefore, had com- 
monly been much more expenfive. 

Vue fame order of people are, by the fame 
law, prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price thould exceed fourteen-pence the pair, 
equal to about eight-and-twenty pence of our 
prefent money. But fourteen-pence was in thofe 
tines the price of a bufhel and near two pecks of 
wheat ; which, in the prefent times, at three and 

a fixpence 
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fixpence the bufhel, would coft five fhillings and © #4 P. 


three-pence.,. We fhould in the prefent times 
. confider this as a very high price for a pair of 
Mockings to. a fervant of the pooreft and loweft 
order. He mutt, however, in thofe times have 
) paid what was really equivalent to this price for 
them. | 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knit- 
ting ftockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hofe were made of com- 
mon cloth, which may have been one of the 
caufes of their dearnefs. The firft perfon that 
wore ftockings in England is faid to have been 
Queen Elizabeth. She received them as a pre- 
fent from the Spanifh ambaffador. 

Botx in the coarfe and in the fine woollen 
manufacture, the machinery employed was much 
‘more imperfect in thofe antient, than it is in the 
prefent times. It has fince received three very 
capital improvements, befides, probably, many 
{maller ones of which it may be difficult to 
afcertain either the number or the importance. 
The three capital improvements are; firft, The 
exchange of the rock and fpindle for the fpin- 
ning-wheel, which, with the fame quantity of 
labour, will perform more than double the quan- 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufe of feveral very 
very ingenious machines which facilitate and 
abridge in a ftill greater proportion the winding 
pf the worfted and woollen yarn, or the proper 
arrangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put into the loom ; an operation which, pre- 
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BO OX vious to the invention of thofe machines, mutt 


have been extremely tedious and: troublefome. 
Thirdly, The employment of the fulling mill 
for thickening the cloth, inftead of treading it in 
water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England fo early as the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, nor, fo far 
as I know, in any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps. They had been introduced into Italy 
fome time before. 

Tue confideration of thefe circumftances may, 
perhaps, in fome meafure explain to us why the 
real price both of the coarfe and of the fine ma- 
nufacture, was fo much higher in thofe antient, 
than it is in the prefent times. It coft a greater 
quantity of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When they were brought thither, therefore, 
they muft have purchafed or exchanged for the 
price of a greater quantity. 

Tue coarfe manufacture probably was, in 
thofe antient times, carried on in England, in 
the fame manner as it always has been in coun- 
tries where arts and manufactures are in their in- 
fancy. It was probably a houfehold manufacture, 
in which every different part of the work was 
occafionally performed by all the different mem- 
bers of almoft every private family; but fo as to 
be their work only when they had nothing elfe 
to do, and not to be the principal bufinefs from 
which any of them derived the greater part of 
their fubfiftence. The work which is performed 
ip this manner, it has already been obferved, 

comes 
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comes always much cheaper to market than that © HA P. 
which js the principal or fole fund of the work- mjd 
maa’s fubfiftence. The fine manufacture, on 
the other hand, was not in thofe times carried on 
in England, but in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders; and it was probably con- 
ducted then, in the fame manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubfiftence from it. It was befides 
a foreign manufacture, and muft have paid fome 
duty, the antient cuftom of tonnage and poundage 
at leaft, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not then the 
policy of Europe to reftrain, by high duties, the 
the importation of foreign manufactures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that merchants 
might be enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rate as 
poffible, the great men with the conveniencies 
and luxuries which they wanted, and which the 
induftry of their own country could not afford 
them. ; : 
Tue confideration of thefe circumftances may 
perhaps in fome meafure explain to us why, in 
thofe antient times, the real price of the coarfe 
manufacture was, in proportion to that of the 
fine, fo much lower than in the prefent times. 
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I SHALL conclude this very, long chapter 
’ with obferving that every improvement in the. 
circumftances. of the fociety tends. either: directly. 
or indireétly to raife the real .rent, of land, to.inr. 
creafe the real wealth of the landlord, his power 
of. purchafing the labour, or the produce of the 
labour of other people. 

Tus extenfion of improvement and. rac 
tends. to raife it directly. The landlord’s fhare 
of the. produce. neceflarily Eneleates with the in 
creafe of the produce. isd 

Tuat rife in the real price of thofe parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is firft the effect 
of extended improvement and cultivation, and. 
afterwards the caufe of their being ftill further 
extended, the rife in the price of cattle, for ex- 
ample, tends too to raife the rent of land di- 
rectly, and in a ftill greater proportion. . The 
real value of the landlord’s fhare, his real cam- 
reand .af the labour of other people, not only 
rifes with the real value of the produce, but the 
proportion of his fhare to the whole produce 
real ptice, requires no more labour to colleé it 
than before. A fmaller proportion of it will, 


theefore, be fufficient to replace, with the ordi- 


nary profit, the ftock which employs that labour. 


A greater . Proportion of it muft, confequently, 
‘belong to the,] 
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Aut thofe improvements in the produétive © 3 AP. 
powers of labour, which tend direftly to reduce tomymnt 
the real price of manufactures, tend indire€tly to 
raife the réal rent of land. The landlord ex- 
changes ‘that’ part-of his rude produce, which is 
over and: above his own confumption, or what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that part of 
it, for manufaétured produce. Whatever re- 
duces the real price of the latter, raifes that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of. the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchafe a greater quantity of the conveniencies, 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occafion 
for. 

Every increafe in the real wealth of the fo- 
ciety, every increafe in the quantity of ufeful 
labour employed within it, tends indireétly to 
raife the real‘rent of land. A certain propor- 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and cattle are em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increafes 
with the increafe of the ftock which is thus em- 
ployed in raifing it, and the rent increafes with 
the produce. 

| THE contrary circumftances, the neglect of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in the real 
price of amy part of the rude produce of land, 
the rife in the real price of manufa€tures from 
the decay of manufacturing art and induftry, the 
declenfion of the real wealth of the fociety, all 
tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent 


of 
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BOOK of land, to reduce the real wealth of the land~ 
tay lord, to diminith his power of purchafing either 
the labour, or the produce of the pAaouT of other 

people. 

Tue whole nul sretiice of the land and 
labour of every country, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annual pro- 
duce, naturally divides itfelf, it has already been 
obferved, into three parts; the rent of land, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of ftock; and 
conftitutes a revenue to three different orders of 
people; to thofe who live by rent, to thofe who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by profit. 
Thefe are the three great, original and. confti- 
tuent orders of every civilized fociety, from whofe 
revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived. , 

Tue intereft of the firft of thofe three great 
orders, it appears from what has been juft now 
faid, is ftriétly and infeparably conneéted with 
the general intereft of theefociety. Whatever. 
either promotes or obftructs the one, neceffarily 
promotes or obftructs the other. When the 
publick deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police, the proprietors of land 
never can miflead it, with a view to promote the 
interelt of their own particular order; at leaft, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that in- 
tereft. They are, indeed, too often defective in 
this tolerable knowledge. They are the only 
one of the three orders whofe revenue cofts them 
neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as 

it 
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it were, of ‘its own accord, and independent of ©.HA Ps 
any plan-or project of their own. That in- + 
dolence, which is the natural effect of the eafe 
and fecurity of their fituation, renders them too 
often, ‘not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which 1s neceffary in order 
to forefee and underftand the confequences of 
any publick regulation. 
Tue intereft of the fecond order, that of thofe 
who live by wages, is as ftrictly connected with 
the intereft of the fociety as that of the firft. The 
wages of the labourer, it has already been fhewn, 
are never fo high as when the demand for labour 
is continually rifing, or when the quantity em- 
ployed is every year increafing confiderably. 
When this real wealth of the fociety becomes 
{tationary, his wages are foon reduced to what is 
barely enough to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the fociety declines, they fall even below 
this. The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gain more by the profperity of the fociety, than 
that of labourers: but there is no order that 
fuffers fo cruelly from its decline. But though 
the intereft of the labourer is ftrictly connected 
with that of the fociety, he is incapable either of 
comprehending that intereft, or of underftanding 
its connection with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the neceflary in- 
formation, and his education and habits are 
commonly fuch as to render him unfit to judge 
though he was fully informed. In the 
publick 
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nen yee heard.and lefs regarded, except upon fome par- 
ticular occafions, when his clamour is. animated, 
fet on, and fupported by his employers, not for 
his, but their own particular purpofes. 

His employers contftitute the third order, that 
of thofe who live by profit. It is the ftock that 
is employed for the fake of profit, which puts 
into motion the greater part of the ufeful labour 
of every jociety. The plans and projects of the 
employers of ftock regulate and direét all the 
moft important operations of labour, and profit 
is the end propofed by all thofe plans and pro- 
jects. But the rate of profit does not, like rent 
and wages, rife with the profperity, and fall 
with the declenfion of the fociety. On the con- 
trary, it is naturally low in rich, and high in 
poor countries, and it is always higheft in the 
countries which are going fafteft to ruin. The 
intereft of this third order, therefore, has not the 
fame connection with the general intereft of the 
fociety as that of the other two. Merchants and 
matter manufacturers are, in this order, the two 
claffes of people who commonly employ the 
largeft capitals, and who by their wealth draw to 
themfelves the greateft fhare of the publick con- 

“fideration. As during their whole lives they are 
engaged in plans and projects, they have fre- 
é quently more acutenefs of underftanding than 
the greater part of country gentlemen. As their 
thoughts, however, are commonly exercifed rather 
; about the interef{ of their own particular branch 
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of bufinefs; than about that of ‘the fociety, their © ge P. 
judgment, even when given with the greateft 
candour (which it-has not been upon every oc- 
cafion) is much more to be.depended upon with 
regard to the former of thofe two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their fuperiority over 
the country gentleman is, not fo much in their 
knowledge of the -publick intereft, as in their 
having a better knowledge of their own intereft 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior know- 
ledge of their own intereft that they have fre- 
quently impofed upon his generofity, and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his own intereft and 
that of the publick, from a very fimple but 
honeft convietion, that their intcreft, and not 
his, was the intereft of the publick. The intereft 
of the dealers, however, in any particular branch 
of trade or manufactures, 1s always in fome re- 
fpects different from, and cven oppofite to, that 
of the publick. To widen the market and to 
narrow the conipetiyion, 1s always the intereft of 
the dealers. To widen the market may fre- 
quently be agreeable enough to the intereft ‘of 
the publick ; but to narrow the competition mutt 
always be againift it, and ean ferve only to enable 
the dealers, by raifing their profits above what 
they naturally would be, to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of their 
fellow-citizens. The propofal of any new law 
or yegulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
"great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
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BOOK till after having been long and, carefully exe 
amined, not only with the moft {crupulous, but 
with the moft fufpicious attention. It comes 
from an order of men, whofe intereft 1s never 
exactly the fame with that of the publick, who 
have generally an intereft to deceive and even to 
opprefs the publick, and who accordingly have, 
upon many occafions, both deceived and op- 
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O O K I. 


Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ~ 
ment of Stock. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N that rude ftate of fociety in which there is 

no divifion of labour, in which exchanges are 
feldom made, and in which every man provides 
every thing for himfelf, it is not neceffary that any 
ftock fhould be accumulated or f{tored up before- 
hand in order to carry on the bufinefs of the 
fociety. Every man endeavours to fupply by 
his own induftry his own occafional wants as they 
occur. When he 1s hungry, he goes to the 
foreft to hunt; when his coat is worn out, he 
cloaths himfelf with the fkin of the firft large 
animal he kills: and when his hut begins to ga 
to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he can, with the 
trees and the turf that are neareft it. 

But when the divifion of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s own labour can fupply but a very fmall 
part of his occafional wants. The far greater 
part of them are fupplied by the produce of other 
mens labour, which he purchafes with the pro- 
duce, or, what 1s the fame thing, with the price 
of the produce of his own, But this purchafe 
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% ae K cannot be made till fuch time as the produce of 
w——— his own labour has not only been compleated, 
but fold. A ftock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, muft be ftored up fomewhere fufficient 

to maintain him, and to fupply him with the 
materials and tools of his work till fuch time, at 

leaft, as both thefe events can be brought about, 

A weaver cannot apply bimfelf entirely to his pe- 

culiar bufinefs, unlefs there is beforehand ftored 

up fomewhere, either in his own poffeffion or in 

that of fome other perfon, a {tock fufficient to main- 

tain him, and to fupply him with the materials 

and tools of his work, til he has not only com- 

pleated, but fold his web. This accumulation 

muft, evidently, be previous to his applying his 

luftry for fo long a time to fuch a peculiar 


As the accumulation of flock muft, in the na- 
ture of things, be previous to the divifion of Ja- 
bour, fo labour can be more and more fubdivid- 
¢d in proportion only as ftock is previoufly more 
and more accumulated.» The quantity of ma- 
terials which the fame number of people ‘can 
work up, increafes in a great proportion as la- 
bour comes to be more and more fubdivided; and 
as the operations of each workman are gradually 
reduced to a greater devrce of fimplicity, a va~- 
riety of new machines come to be invented for 
facilitating and abridging thofe operations. As 
the drvifion of labour advances, therefore, in 
order to give conftant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal ftock of provi- 

and a greater ftock of materials and tools 
. than 
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than what would have been neceffary in a ruder Mtrodué- 


ftate of things, muft be accumulated before- 
hand. But the number of workmen in every 
branch of bufinefs generally increafes with the 
divifion of labour in that branch, or rather it is 
the increafe of their number which enables them 
to clafs and fubdivide themfelves in this manner. 


As the accumulation of ftock is previoufly 
neceffary for carrying on this great improve- 
ment in the productive powers of labour, fo that 
accumulation naturally leads to this improve- 
ment. The perfon who employs his ftock in 
maintaining labour, neceffarily wifhes to employ 
it in fuch a manner as to produce as great a 
quantity of work as poffibie. He endeavours, 
therefore, both to make among his workmen the 
moft proper diflibution of employment, and to 
furnifh them with the beft machines which he 
can either invent or afford to purchafe. His 
abilities in both thefe refpects are generally in 
proportion to the @xtent of his ftock, or to the 
number of people whom it can employ. The 
quantity of induitry, therefore, not only increafes 
in every country with the increafe of the ftock 
which employs it, but, in confequence of that 
increafe, the fame quantity of indufiry produces 
4 much greater quantity of work, 

Suc are in general the effects of the increafe 
of ftock upon: induftry and its productive powers, 

In the following book I have endeavoured 
to explain the nature of ftock, the effects of its 
accumulation intq capitals of different kinds, 

the effects of the different employments of 
thofe 
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BO OX thofe capitals. This book is divided into five 


chapters. In the firft chapter, I have endea- 
voured to fhow what are the different parts or 
branches into which the ftock, either of an in- 
dividual, or of a great fociety, naturally divides 
itfelf. In the fecond, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the nature and operation of money con- 
fidered as a particular branch of the general 
{tock of the fociety. The ftock which is accu- 
mulated into a capital, may.either be employed 
by the perfon to whom it belongs, or it may be 
lent to fome other perfon. In the third and 
fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner in which it operates in both thefe 
fituations. The fifth and laft chapter treats of 
the different effects which the different employ- 
ments of capital immediately produce upon the 
quantity both of national induftry, and of the 
annual produce of land and labour. 


CHAP. I, 
Of the Divifion of Stock. 


. 7 HEN the ftock which a man poffeffes is 

no more than fuficient to maintain him 

for a few days or a few weeks, he feldom thinks 
of deriving any revenue from it. He confumes 
it-as fparingly as he can, and endeavours by his 
labour to acquire fomething which may fupply 
its place before it be confumed altogether, His 
revenue 
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revenue is, in this cafe, derived from his labour © #4 ®. 
only. This is the ftate of the greater part of the 
Jabouring poor in all countries. 

Bur when he poffeffes ftock fufficient to main- 
tain him for months or years, he naturally endea- 
vours to derive a revenue from the greater part 
of it; referving only fo much for his immediate 
confumption as may maintain him till this re- 
venue begins to come in. His whole ftock, 
therefore, is diftinguifhed into two parts. That 
part which, he expects, 1s to afford him this re- 
venue, is called his capital. The other is that 
which fupplies his immediate confumption; and 
which confifts either, firft, in that portion of his 
whole ftock which was originally referved for 
this purpofe; or, fecondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever fource derived, as it gradually comes 
in; or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been pur- 
chafed by either of thefe in former years, and 
which are not yet entirely confumed; fuch as a 
{tock of cloaths, HMoufehold furniture, and the 
like. In one, or other, or all of thefe three 
articles, confifts the ftock which men commonly 
referve for their own immediate confumption. 

THERE are two different ways in which a capi- 
tal may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in raifing, manu- 
faéturing, or purchafing goods, and felling them 
again with a profit. The capital employed i in 
this manner yields no revenue or profit to its 
employer, while it either remains in his poffeffion, 
or continues in the fame fhape. The goods of the 
| | merchant 
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BO O88 merchant yield him no revenue or profit till he 
tem! fells. them for money, and the ey yields him 
as little till it is again exchanged for goods. His 
capital is continually going from him in one 
fhape, and returning to him in another, and it is 
only by means of fuch circulation, or fucceffive 
exchanges, that it can yield him any profit. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called circulating capitals. 

SECONDLY, it may be employed in the im- 
provement of land, in the purchafe of ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade, or in fuch- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit without 
changing mafters, or circulating any further. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called fixed capitals. 

DirrERENT occupations require very different 
proportions between the fixed and circulating 
capitals employed in them. 

Tue capital of a merchant, for example, is al- 
together.a circulating capital. He has occafton 
for no machines or inftruments of trade, unlefs 
his fhop, or warehoufe, be confidered as fuch. 

Some part of the capital of every mafter arti- 
ficer or manufacturer muft be fixed in the inftru- 
ments of his trade. This part, however, is very 
{mall in fome, and very great in others. A 
mafter taylor requires no other inftruments of 
trade but a parcel of needles. Thofe of the 
mafter fhoemaker are a little, though but a very 
little, more expenfive. Thofe of the weaver rife 
a good deal above thofe of the fhoemaker. The 
far — a of the capital of all fuch mafter 

astificers, 
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artificers, however, is circulated, -either in the C HAP. 
wages of their workmen, or in-the price of their oortene 
materials, and repaid with a profit by the price 

of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is 
required. In a great iron-work, for example, 
the furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the 
flitt-mill, are inftruments of trade which cannot 
be erected without a very great expence. ‘In 
coal-works and mines of every kind, the machi- 
nery neceflary both for drawing out the water 
and for other purpofes, is frequently ftill more 
expenfive. 

Tuat part of the capital of the farmer which 
is employed in the inftruments of agriculture is 
a fixed; that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of his labouring fervants, is a 
circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own poffeffion, and of 
the other by parting with it. The price or value 
of his labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the 
fame manner as that of the inftruments of huf- 
bandry: Their maintenance is a circulating ca- 
pital in the fame manner as that of the labour- 
‘ing fervants. The farmer makes his profit by 
keeping the labouring cattle, and by parting 
with their maintenance. Both the ’price and 
the maintenance of the cattle which are boughe 
in and fattened, not for labour, but for fale, are: 
a circulating capital. The farmer makes his. 
profit by parting with them. A flock of :fheep 
or aherd of cattle that, in a breeding country, 
is bought in, neither for labour, nor for fale, 


but 
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BOOK but in order to make a profit by their wool, by 
their milk, and by their increafe, is a fixed capital. 
The profit is made by keeping them. Their main- 
tenance is a circulating capital. The profit is made 
by parting with it; and it comes back with both 
its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price 
of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, 
and the increafe. The whole value of the feed 
too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes 
backwards and forwards between the ground and 
the granary, it never changes mafters, and there- 
fore does not properly circulate. The farmer 
makes his profit, not by its fale, but by its increafe. 

Tue general ftock of any country or fociety is 
the fame with that of all its inhabitants or mem- 
bers, and therefore naturally divides itfelf into 
the fame three portions, each of which has a dif- 
tinct function or office. 

Tue Firft, is that portion which is referved 
for iminediate confumption, and of which the 
characteriftick is, that 1t affords no revenue or 
profit. It confifts in the ftock of food, cloaths, 
houfehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper confumers, but which are 
not yet entirely confumed. The whole ftock of 
mere dwelling-houfes too fubfifting at any one 
time in the country, make a part of this firft por- 
tion. The ftock that is laid out in a houfe, if 
it is to be the dwelling-houfe of the proprietor, 
ceafes from that moment to ferve in the function of 
a capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. 
A dwelling-houfe, as fuch, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant; and though ic 
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is, no doubt, extremely ufeful to him, it is as his 
‘cloaths and houfehold furniture are ufeful to him, 
which, however, make a part of his expence, and 
not of his revenue. If it is to be lett to a tenant 
for rent, as the houfe itfelf can produce nothing, 
the tenant mult always pay the rent out of fome 
other revenue which he derives either from la- 
bour, or ftock, or land. Though a houfe, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, 
and thereby ferve in the function of a capital to 
him, it cannot yield any to the publick, nor 
ferve in the function of a capital to it, and the 
revenue of the whole body of the people can 
never be in the fmalleft degree increafed by it. 
Cloaths, and houfehold furniture, in the fame 
manner, fometimes yield a revenue, and thereby 
ferve in the function of a capital to particular 
perfons. In countries where mafquerades are 
common, it is a trade to let out mafquerade 
dreffes for a night. Upholfterers frequently lett 
furniture by the month or by the year. Under- 
takers lett the furniture of funerals by the day 
and by the week. Many people lett furnifhed 
houfes, and get arent, not only for the ufe of 
the houfe, but for that of the furniture. The 
revenue, however, which is derived from fuch 
things, muft always be ultimately drawn from 
fome other fource of revenue. Of all parts of 
the ftock, either of an individual, or of a fociety, 
referved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is moft flowly confumed. A 
ftock of cloaths may laft feveral years: a ftock 
of furniture half a century or a century: but a 
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B oe K ftock of houfes,. well built and properly taken 


care of, may laft many centuries. Though the 
period of their total confumption, however, is 
more diftant, they are itill as really a ftock re- 
ferved for immediate confumption as either 
cloaths or houfehold furniture. 

Tue Second of the three portions into which 
the general ftock of the fociety divides itfelf, is 
the fixed capital; of which the characterittick is, 
that it affords a revenue or profit without circu- 
lating or changing mafters. It confifts chiefly 
of the four following articles: 

Frrst, of all ufeful machines and inftruments 

f trade which facilitate and abridge labour: 

SECONDLY, of all thofe profitable buildings 
which are the means of precuring a revenue, not 
only to their propriétor who letts them for a rent, 
but to the perfon who poffeffes them and pays that 
rent for them; fuch as fhops, warehoufes, work- 
houfes, farmhoufes, with all their neceffary build- 
ings; flables, granaries, €cc. Thefe are very 
different from mere dwelling houfes. They are 
a fort of inftruments of trade, and may be con- 


fidered in the fame light : 


THIRDLY, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, ‘enclofing, manuring, and reducing it 
into the condition moft proper for tillage and 
culture. An improved farm may very juftly be 
regarded in the fame light as thofe ufeful ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge labour, and 
by means of which, an equal circulating capital 
can afford a much greater revenue to its em- 


3 ployer. 
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ployer. An improved farm is equally advan- 
tageous and more durable than any of thofe ma- 
chines, frequently requiring no other repairs 
than the moft profitable application of the 
farmer’s capital employed in cultivating it: 

Fourrtn_ty, of the acquired and ufeful abilities 
of all the inhabitants or members of the fociety. 
The acquifition of fuch talents, by. the main- 
tenance of the acquirer during his education, 
ftudy, or apprenticefhip, always cofts a real ex- 
pence, which is a capital fixed and realized, as 
it were, in his perfon. Thofe talents, as they 
make a part of his fortune, fo do they likewife of 
that of the fociety to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity of a workman may be con- 
fidered in the fame light as a machine or inftru- 
ment of trade which facilitates and abridges 
labour, and which, though it cofts a certain ex- 
pence, repays that expence with a profit. 

Tue third and laft of the three portions into 
which the general ffock of the fociety naturally 
divides itfelf, is the circulating capital; of which 
the characteriftick is, that it affords a revenue 
only by circulating or changing maiters. It is 
compofed likewife of four parts: 

| First, of the money by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and diftributed to 
their proper confumers : 

Szconbty, of the ftock of provifions which are 


in the poffeffion of the butcher, the grazier, the 


farmer, the corn-merchant, the brewer, &c. and 
from the fale of which they 7 to derive a 
profit: 
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TuirbLy, of the materials, whether altogether 
rude, or more or lefs manufactured, of cloaths, 
furniture, and building, which are not yet made 
up into any of thofe three fhapes, but which 
remain in the hands of the growers, the manu- 
faéturers, the mercers and drapers, the timber- 
merchants, the carpenters and } joie the brick~ 
makers, &c. 

Fourtuty, and laftly, of the work which is 
made up and compleated, but which is ftill in 
the hands of the merchant or manufacturer, and 
not yet difpofed of or diftributed to the proper 
confumers; fuch as the finifhed work which we 
frequently find ready-made in the fhops of the 
fmith, the cabinet-maker, the goldfmith, the 
jeweller, the china-merchant, &c. The circu- 
lating capital confifts in this manner, of the 
provifions, materials, and finifhed work of all 


kinds that are in the hands of their refpective 


dealers, and of the money that is neceffary for 
circulating and pans. them to thofe who 
are finally to ufe, or to cénfume them. 

Or thefe four parts three, provifions, mate- 
rials, and finifhed work, are, either annually, or 
in a longer or fhorter period, regularly with- 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed ca- 


pital or in the ftock referved for immediate con- 


fumption. 


Every fixed capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually fupported 
by a circulating capital. All ufeful machines 
and inftruments of: trade are originally derjved 
from a - circulating capital, which furnifhes the, 
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taterials of which they are made, and the main- ¢ HAP. 


tenance of the workmen who make them. They 
require too 2 capital of the fame kind to keep 
them in conftant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating capital. The moft ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade will produce 
nothing without the circulating capital which af- 
fords the materials they are employed upon, and 
the maintenance of the workmen who employ 
them, Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which 
maintains the labourers who cultivate and collect 
its produce. 

To maintain and augment the ftock which 
may be referved for immediate confumption, is 
the fole end and purpofe both of the fixed and 
circulating capitals. It is this ftock which 
feeds, cloaths, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant or 
fparing fupplies which thofe two capitals can af- 
ford to the ftock referved for immediate con- 
fumption, 
~ So great .a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order to 
be placed in the other two branches of the ge- 
neral ftock of the fociety; it muft in its turn 
require continual fupplies, without which it 


would foon ceafe to exift. Thefe fupphies are | 
principally drawn from three fources, the pro-’ 


duce of land,.of mines, and of fitheries. © Thefe 
afford continual fupplies of provifions and’ ma- 
terials, of which part is afterwards wrought up 
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BOOK into finifhed work, and by which are replaced 
the provifions, materials, and finifhed work con- 
tinually withdrawn from the circulating capital. 
From mines too is drawn what is neceffary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it 
which confifts in money. For though, in the 
ordinary courfe of bufinefs, this part is not, like 
the other three, neceffarily withdrawn from it, in 
order to be placed in the other two branches of 

' the general ftock of the fociety, it muft, how- 
ever, like all other things, be wafted and worn 
out at laft, and fometimes too be either loft or 
fent abroad, and muft, therefore, require con- 
tinual, though, no doubt, much fmaller fup- 
plies. 

Lanp, mines, and fifheries, require all both a 
fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate them; 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not 
only thofe capitals, but all the others in the 
fociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufacturer the provifions which he had 
confumed: and the mtatefials which he had 
wrought up the year before; and the manu- 
faéturer replaces to the farmer the finifhed work 
which he had wafted and worn out in the fame 
time. This is the real exchange that is annually 
made between thofe two orders of people, though 
it feldom happens that the rude produce of the 
one and the manufactured produce of the other, 
are directly bartered for one another; becaufe it 
feldom happens that the farmer fells his corn 
and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the very 
fame perfon of whom he chufes to purchafe the 
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cloaths, furniture, and inftruments of trade ° een 
which he wants. He fells, therefore, his rude “~— 


produce for money, with which he can purchafe, 
wherever it is to be had, the manufactured pro- 
duce he has occafion for. Land even replaces, 
in part, at leaft, the capitals with which fifheries 
and mines are cultivated. It is the produce of 
land which draws the fifh from the waters; and 
it is the produce of the furface of the earth 
which extracts the minerals from its bowels. 

Tue produce of land, mines, and fifheries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro- 
portion to the extent and proper application of 
the capitals employed about them. ‘When the 
capitals are equal and equally well applied, It is 
in proportion to their natural fertility. 

Iw all countries where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, every man of common underftanding will 
endeavour to employ whatever ftock he can 
command in procuring either prefent enjoyment 
or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoyinent, it is a ftock referved for im- 
mediate confumption. If it is employed in pro- 
curing future profit, it muft procure this profit 
either by ftaying with him, or by goin from 
him. In the one cafe it is a fixed, in the other 
it is a circulating capital. A man mutt be per- 
fectly crazy who, where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, does not employ all the ftock which he 
commands, whether it be his own or borrowed 
of other people, in fome one or other of | 
three ways, 
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In thofe unfortunate countries, indeed, where 
men are continually afraid of the violence of 
their fuperiors, they frequently bury and, con- 
ceal a great part of their ftock, in order to have 
it always at hand to carry with them to fome 
place of fafety, in cafe of their being threatened 
with any of thofe difafters to which they confider 
themfelves as at all times expofed. This is faid 
to be acommon prattice in Turkey, in Indoftan, 
and, I believe, in moft other governments of 
Afia. Jt feems to have been a common practice 
among our anceftors during the violence of the 
feudal government. Treafure-trove was in thofe 
times confidered as no contemptible part of the 
revenue of the greateft fovereigns in Europe. It 
confifted in fuch treafure as was found concealed 
in the earth, and to which no particular perfon 
could prove any right. This was regarded in thofe 
times as fo important an object, that it was .al- 
ways confidered as belonging to the fovereign, 
and neither to the finder noe to the proprietor of 
the land, unlefs the right to it had been con- 
veyed to the latter by an exprefs claufe in his 
charter. It was put upon the fame footing with 
gold and filver mines, which, without a {pecial 
claufe in the charter, were never fuppofed to be 
comprehended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal 
were, as things of {inaller canfequence. 
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Of Money confidered as a particular Branch of the 
general Stock of the Society, or of the “— of 
maintaining the National Capital. - 


T has been fhewn in the firft Book, that the 
price of the greater part of commodities re- 
folves itfelf into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the ftock, and a third the rent of the land which 
_ had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market: that there are, indeed, fome 
commodities of which the price is made up of 
two of thofe parts only, the wages of labour, and 
the profits of ‘ftock : and a very few in which it 
confifts altogether in one, the wages of labour: 
but that the price of every commodity neceffa- 
rily refolves itfelf into fome one, or other, or all 
of thefe three parts; every part of it which goes 
neither to rent nor to wages, ene neceffarily 
profit to fomebody. 

Stncz this is the cafe, it has — obferved, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken feparately ; 1t muft be fo with regard to 
all the commodities which compofe the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or 
exchangeable value of that annual produce, muft 
refolve itfelf into the fame three parts, and be 
parcelled out among the different inhabitants of 
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BOO * the country, either as the wages of their labour, 


the profits of their ftock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every country 
is thus divided among and conftitutes a revenue 
to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a 
private eftate we. diftinguifh between the grofs 
rent and the neat rent, fo may we likewife in 
the revenue of all the inhabitants af a great 
country. 

Tue grofs rent of a private eftate compre- 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer; the neat 
rent, what remains free to the landlord, after de- 
ducting the expence of management, of repairs, 
and all other neceffary charges; or what, with. 
out hurting his eftate, he can afford to place in 
his ftock referved for immediate confumption, or 
to {pend upon -his_ table, equipage, the orna- 
ments of his houfe and furniture, his private en- 
joyments and amufements.e His real-wealth is 
jn. ‘Proportion, not to his grofs, but to his neat 
rene. . 

THe grofs revenue of all the jailed bas of 4 
great country, comprehends the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour: the neat reve- 
nue, what remains free to them after deducting 
the expence of maintaining; firft, their fixed; 
and, fecondly, their circulating capital ; or what, 
without encroaching upon their capital, they can 


place in their ftock referved for immediate con- 


fumption, or fpend upon their fubfiftence, con- 
veniencies, and amufements. Their real wealth 
: | se FT tog 
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too is in proportion, not to their grofs, but to ¢ lal 


their neat revenue. 

Tue whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital, muft evidently be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the fociety. Neither the mate- 
rials neceffary for fupporting their ufeful ma- 
chines and inftruments of trade, their ,profitable 
buildings, &c. nor the produce of the labour ne- 
¢effary for fafhioning thofe materials into the 
proper form, can ever make any part of it. The 
price of that labour may indeed make a part of it; 
as the workmen fo employed may place the whole 
value of their wages in their ftock referved for 
immediate confumption. But in other forts of 
labour, both the price and the produce go to 
this ftock, the price to that of the warkmen; the 
produce to that of other people, whofe fubfift- 
ence, conveniencies, and amufements, are aug- 
mented by the labour of thofe workmen. 


THE intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
creafe the produdteve powers of labour, or to 
enable the fame number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm 
where all the neceffary butidings, fences, drains, 
communications, &c. are in the moft perfeét 
good order, the fame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raife a much greater pro- 
duce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not furnifhed with equal con- 
veniencies. In manufactures the fame number 
of hands, affifted with the beft machinery, will 
work up a much greater quantity of goods than 
with more imperfect inftruments of. trade. The 
pence which is properly laid out upon a fixed 
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BO0.°% capital of any kind, is always repaid with great 


profit, and increafes the annual produce by a 
much greater value than that of the fupport 
which fuch improvements require. This fup- 
port, however, ftill requires a certain portion of 
that produce. A certain quantity of materials, 
and the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
both of which might have been immediately 
emplayed ta augment the food, cloathing and 
lodging, the fubfiftence and conveniencies of the 
fociety, are thus diverted to another employ- 
ment, highly advantageous indeed, but ftill dif- 
ferent from this one. It is upon this account 
that all fuch improvements in mechanicks, as 
enable the fame number of workmen to perform 
an equal quantity of work, with cheaper and 
fimpler machinery than had been ufual before, 
are always regarded as advantageous to every 
fociety. A certain quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
which had before been employed in fupporting 
@ more complex and expenfive machinery, can 
afterwards be applied to augment the quantity 
of work which that or any other machinery is 
ufeful only for performing. The undertaker of 
fome great manufactory who émploys a thoufand 
a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he 
can reduce this expence to five hundred, will na- 
turally employ the other: five hundred in pur- 
chafing an-additional quantity of materials to be 
wrought up by, an additional number of work- 
men. The quantity of that work, therefore, 
which his machinery was ufeful only for- per- 
forming, will naturally be augmented, and with 
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it all the advantage and conveniency which the 
fociety can derive from that work, 


Tue expence of maintaining the fixed capital 
in a great country, may very properly be com- 
pared to that of repairs in a private eftate. The 
expence of repairs may frequently be necef- 
fary for fupporting the produce of the eftate, and 
confequently both the grofs and the neat rent of 
the landlord. When by a more proper direction, 
however, it can be diminifhed without occafion- 
ing any diminution of produce, the grofs rent 
remains at leaft the fame as before, and the neat 
rent is neceffarily augmented, 


But though the whole expence of maintaining 
the fixed capital is thus neceffarily excluded 
from the neat revenue of the fociety, it is not the 
fame cafe with that of maintaining the circulat- 
ing capital. Of the four parts of which this 
latter capital is compofed, money, provifions, 
materials, and finifhed work, the three laft, it 
has already been obferved, are regularly with- 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed 
capital of the fociety, or in their ftock referved 
for immediate confumption. Whatever portion 
of thofe confumable goods is not employed in 
maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue of the fo- 
ciety. The maintenance of thofe three parts of 
the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annual produce from the neat re- 
venue of the fociety, befides what is neceffary 
for maintaining the fixed capital. 
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Tnx circulating capital of a fociety is in thig 
refpect different from that of an individual. 
That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his neat revenue, which muft 
confift altogether in his profits. But though the 
circulating capital of every individual makes a 
part of that of the fociety to which he belongs, 
it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part likewife of their neat revenue, 
Though the whole goods in a merchant’s fhop 
muft by no means be placed in his own ftock 
referved for immediate confumption, they may 
in that of other people, who, from a revenue de- 
rived from other funds, may regularly replace 
their value to. him, together with its profits, 
without occafioning any diminution either of his 
capital or of theirs. 


Money, therefore, is the only part of the cir- 
culating capital of a fociety, of which the main- 
tenance can occafion any diminution in their 
neat revenue. . 

THE fixed capital, and that part of the circu- 
lating capital which confifts in money, fo far as 
they affect the revenue of the fociety, bear a very 
great refemblance to one another, 

First, as thofe machines and inftruments of 
trade, &c. require a certain expence, firft to erect 
them, and afterwards to fupport them, both 
which expences, though they make a part of the 

grofs, are deductions from the neat revenue of 
the fociety ; 3 fo the ftock of money which circu- 
lates in any country muft require a certain ex- 
pence, firft to colleét it, and afterwards to fup- 
port 
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port it, both which expences, though they make © #A P- 
a part of the grofs, are, in the fame manner, de- 
ductions from the neat revenue of the fociety. 
A certain quantity of very valuable materials, 
gold and filver, and of very curious labour, in- 
ftead of augmenting the ftock referved for im- 
mediate confumption, the fubfiftence, conveni- 
encies, and amufements of individuals, is em- 
ployed in fupporting that great but expenfive 
inftrument of commerce, by means of which 
every individual in the fociety has his fubfift- 
ence, conveniencies, and amufements, regularly 
diftributed to him in their proper proportions. 
SzeconpbLy, as the machines and inftruments 
of trade, &c. which compofe the fixed capital 
either of an individual or of a fociety, make no 
part either of the grofs or of the neat revenue of 
either; fo money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the fociety is regularly diftributed 
among all its different members, makes itfelf no 
part of that revenue, The great wheel of circu-’ 
lation is altogether different from the goods 
which are circulated by means of it. The re- 
venue of the fociety confifts altogether in thofe 
goods, and not in the wheel which circulates 
them. In computing either the erofs or ‘the 
neat revenue of any fociety, we mutt always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money 
and goods, dedué the whole value of the money, 
of which not a fingle faring can ever make any 
partofeither,. > cae 
It is the: aibindity of PERE only’ ‘which 
can make this propofition appear either doubrful 
a or 
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B ig K or paradoxical. When properly explained and 
 underftood, it is almoft felf-evident. 

‘Wen we talk of any particular fum of mo- 
ney, we fometimes mean nothing but the metal 
pieces of which it is compofed ; and fometimes 
we include in our meaning fome obfcure refer- 
ence to the goods which can be had in exchange 
for it, or to the power of purchafing which the 
poffeffion of it conveys. Thus when we fay, that 
the circulating money of England has been com- 
puted at eighteen millions, we mean only to ex- 
prefs the amount of the metal pieces, which fome 
writers have computed, or rather have fuppofed 
to circulate in that country. But when we fay 
that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds 
a-year, we mean commonly to exprefs not only 
the amount of the metal pieces which are an- 
nually paid to him, but the value of the goods 
which he can annually purchafe or confume. We 
mean commonly to afcertain what is or ought to 
be his way of living, og the quantity and quality 
of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life in 
which he can with propriety indulge himfelf. 


Wuen, by any particular fum of money, we 
mean not only to exprefs the amount of the 
metal pieces of which it is compofed, but to in- 
clude in its fignification fome obfcure reference 
to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
them, the wealth or revenue which it in this cafe 
denotes, is equal ‘only to one of the two values 
which are thus intimated fomewhat ambiguoufly 
by the fame word, and to, the latter more pro- 
perly than to the former, to. the money’s worth 
inore properly than to the money. 

| Tuus 
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Tuus if a guinea be the weekly penfion of a © ",° ™ 
particular perfon, he can in the courfe of the aH 
week purchafe with it a certain quantity of fub- 
fiftence, conveniencies, and amufements. In 
proportion as this quantity is great or {mall, fo 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to 
the guinea, and to what can be purchafed with 
it, but only to one or other of thofe two equal 
values ; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to the guinea’s worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

Ir the penfion of fuch a perfon was paid to 
him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue furely would not fo properly 
confift in the piece of paper, as in what he could 
get for it. A guinea may be confidered as a bill 
for a certain quantity of neceffaries and conve- 
niencies upon all the tradefinen in the neigh- 
bourhood. The revenue of the perfon to whom 
it is paid, does note fo properly confift in the 
piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex- 
changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a 
bankrupt, be of no more value than the moft 
ufelefs piece of paper. 


Tuovucn the weekly, or yearly revenue of al} 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the 
fame manner, may be, and in reality frequently 
is paid to them in money, their real riches, how- 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muft always, be great or 
{mall in Proportion to the quantity of con- 

— fumable 
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BO° © fumable goods which they can all of them pur 
chafe with this money. The whole revenue of 
all of them taken together is evidently. not equal 
to both the money and the confumable goods ; 
but only to one or other of thofe two values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. 

Tuovucu we frequently, therefore, exprefs a 
perfon’s revenue by the metal pieces which are 
annually paid to him, it is becaufe the amount 
of thofe pieces regulates the extent of his power 
of purchafing, or the value of the goods which 
he can annually afford to confume. We ftill 
confider his revenue as confifting in this power 
of purchafing or confuming, and not in the 
pieces which convey it. 

Bur if this is fufficiently evident even with 
regard to an individual, it 1s ftill more fo with 
regard to a fociety. The amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, 
is often precifely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the fhorteft and beft expref- 
fion of its value. But the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a fociety, can never be 
equal to the revenue of all its members. As the 
fame guinea which pays the weekly penfion of 
one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter, 
the amount of the metal pieces which annually 
circulate in any country, muft always be of 
much lefs value than the whole money penfions 
annually paid with them. But the power of 
purchafing, or the goods which can fucceffively 
be bought with the whole of thofe money pen- 
fions as they are fucceflively paid, muft always 

t be 
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be precifely of the fame value with thofe pen- 
fions ; as miuft likewife be the revenue of the 
different perfons to whom they are paid: That 
revenue, thereforé, cannot confift in thofe metal 
pieces, of which the amount is fo much inferior 
to its value, but in the power of purchafing, in 
the goods which can fucceffively be bought with 
them as they circulate from hand to hand: 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of circula- 
tion, the great inftrument of commerce, like all 
other inftruments of trade, though it makes a 
part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue of the fociety to 
which it belongs; and though the metal pieces 
of which it is compofed, in the courfe of their 
annual circulation; diftribute to every man the 
revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themielves no part of that revenue. 

TH1RpDLy, and laftly, the machines and inftru- 
ments of trade, &c. which compofe the fixed 
capital, bear this further refemblance to that 
part of the circulating capital which confifts in 
money; that as every faving in the expence of 
erecting and fupporting thofe machines, which 
does not diminifh the productive powers of la- 
bour; is an improvement of the neat revenue of 
the fociety ; fo every faving in the expence of 
collecting and fupporting that part of the circu- 
lating capital which confifts in money, is an im- 
provement of exaétly the fame kind. | 

It is fufficiently obvious, and it has partly too 
been explained already; in what manner every 
faving in the expence of fupporting the fixed 
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capital is an improvement of the neat revenue 


Lemp of the fociety. The whole capital of the under- 


taker of every work is neceffarily divided be- 
tween his fixed and his circulating capital. 
While his whole capital remains the fame, the 
fmaller the one part, the greater mutt neceflarily 
be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
furnifhes the materials and wages of labour, and 
puts induftry into motion. Every faving, therc- 
fore, in the expence of maintaining the fixed ca- 
pital, which does not diminifh the produ¢tive 
powers of labour, muft increafe the fund which 


puts induftry into motion, and confequently the 


annual produce of land and labour, the real re- 
venue of every fociety. 

Tue fubftitution of paper in the room of gold 
and filver money, replaces a very expenfive in- 
itrument of commerce with one much lefs coftly, 
and fometimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
cofts lefs both to erect and to maintain than the 
old one. But in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to in- 
creafe either the grofs or the neat revenue of the 
fociety, is not altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require fome further explication. 

THERE are feveral different forts of paper 
money; but the circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the fpecies which is beft known, and 
which feems beft adapted for this purpofe. 

Whew the people of any particular country 
have fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be- 
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ieve that he is always ready to pay upon de- © ae 
e s Py I. 
mand fuch of his promiffory notes as are likely tums 


to be at any time prefented to him; thofe notes 
come to have the fame currency as gold and 
filver money, from the confidence that fuch ino- 
“ney can at any time be had for them. 

A paRticuLar banker lends among his cul- 
tomers his own promiffory notes, to the extent, we 
fhall fuppofe, of a hundred’ thoufand pounds. 
As thofe notes ferve all the purpofes of money, 
his debtors pay him the fame intereft as if he had 
lent them fo much money. This intereft is the 
fource of his gain. Though fome of thofe notes 
are continually coming back upon him for pay- 
ment, part of them continue to circulate for 
months and years together. Though he has ge- 
nerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thoufand pounds, twenty 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver may; fre- 
quently be a fufficient provifion for anfwering 
occafional demands, By this operation, there- 
fore, twenty thoufand pounds in gold and filver 
perform all the functions which a hundred thou- 
{and could otherwife have performed. The fame 
exchanges may be made, the fame quantity of 
confumable goods may be circulated and diftri- 
buted to their proper confumers, by means of his 
promiffory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thoufand pounds, as by an equal value of gold 
and filver money. Eighty thoufand peunds of 
gold and filver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be {pared from the circulation of the country ; 


and if different. operations of the fame kind. 
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ale a fhould, at the fame time, be carried on by many 


different banks and bankers, the whole circula- 
tion may thus be conducted with a fifth part only 
of the gold and filver which would otherwife 
have been requifite. 

Ler us fuppofe, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of fome particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
fterling, that fum being then fufficient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour. Let us fuppofe too, that fome 
time thereafter, different banks and bankers 
iffued promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one million, referving in their 
different coffers two hundred thoufand pounds 
for anfwering occafional demands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation,. eight hun- 
dred thoufand pounds in gold and filver, and 
a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred 
thoufand pounds of paper and money together. 
But the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country had before’ “required only one 
million to circulate and diftribute it to its pro- 
per confumers, and that annual produce cannot 
be immediately augmented by thofe operations 
of banking. One million, therefore, will be 
fufficient to circulate it after them. The goods 
to be bought and fold being precifely the fame 
as before, the fame quantity of money will be 
fuficient for buying and felling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed fuch 
an expreffion, will remain precifely the fame as 
before. One million-we have fuppofed fufficient 
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to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, is © 44 P. 


poured into it beyond this fum, cannot run in it, 
but muft overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, therefore, muft over- 
flow, that fum being over and above what can 
be employed in the circulation of the country. 
But though this fum cannot be employed at 
home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie tdle. 
It will, therefore, be fent abroad, in order to 
feek that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; 
becaufe at a diftance from the banks which iffue 
it, and from the country in which payment of it 
can be exacted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and filver, there- 
fore, to the amount of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds will be fent abroad, and the channel of 
home circulation will remain filled with a mil- 
lion of paper, inftead of the million of thofe 
metals which filled it before. 

But though fo great a quantity of gold and 
filver is thus fent abroad, we muft not imagine 
that it is fent abroad for nothing, or that its 
proprietors make a prefent of it to foreign na- 
tions. They will exchange it for foreign goods 
of fome sind or another, in order to fupply the 
confumption either of fome other foreign coun- 
try, or of their own. 

_ Ir they employ it in purchafing goods in one 
foreign country in order to fupply the confurmp- 
tion of another, or in what is called the carrying 
trade, whatever profit they make wil ;be an ad- 
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Jt is like a new fund, created for carrying on a 
new trade; domeftick bufinefs being now tran 
acted by paper, and the gold and filver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade, 

Ir they employ it in purchafing foreign goods 
for home confumption, they may either, firft, 
purchafe fuch goods as are likely to be confumed 
by idle people who produce nothing, fuch as 
foreign wines, foreign filks, &c.; or, fecondly, 
they may purchafe an additional ftock of mate- 
rials, tools, and provifions, in order to maintain 
and employ an additional number of induftrious 
people, who re-produce, with a profit, the value 
of their annual confumption. 

Sa far as it is employed in the firft way, it 
promotes prodigality, increafes expence and con- 
fumption without increafing production, or efta- 
blifhing any permanent fund for fupporting that 
expence, and is in every refpect hurtful to the 
fociety. " 

So far as it is employed in the fecand way, it 
promotes induftry; and though it increafes the 
confumption of the fociety, it provides a perma- 
nent fund for fupporting that confumption, the 
people who confume re-producing, with a profit, 
the whole value of their annual confumption. 
The grofs revenue of the fociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increafed by 
the whole value which the labour of thofe work- 
men adds to the materials upon which they are 
employed; and their neat revenue by what re- 
mains of this value, after deducting what 1s ne- 
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ceffary for fupporting the tools and inftruments © 4,4 F 


of their trade. 

Tuart the greater part of the gold and filver 
which, being forced abroad by thofe operations 
of banking, is employed in purchafing foreign 
soods for home confumption, is and muft be 
employed in purchafing thofe of this fecond kind, 
feems not only probable but almoft unavoidable. 
Though fome particular men may fometimes 
increale their expence very confiderably though 
their revenue does not increafe at all, we may be 
affured that no clafs or order of men ever does 
fo; becaufe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduct of 
every individual, they always influence that of 
the majority of every clafs or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, confidered as a clafs or 
order, cannot, in the fmalleft degree, be in- 
creafed ‘by thofe operations of banking. Their 
expence in general, therefore, cannot be much 
increafed by themy though that of a few indi- 
viduals among them may, and in reality fome- 
times is. The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods, being the fame, or very nearly 
the fame, as before, a very fimall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thoie ope- 
rations of banking, 1s employed in purchafing 
foreign goods for home confumption, 1s likely 
to be employed in purchafing thofe for their ufe. 
The greater part of it will naturally be deftined 
for the employment of induftry, and not for the 
inaintenance of idlenefs. 
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WHEN we compute the quantity of induftry 
which the circulating capital of any fociety can 
employ, we muft always have regard to thofe 
parts of it only, which confift in provifions, 
materials, and finifhed work: the other, which 
confifts in money, and which feryes only to cir- 
culate ‘thofe three, muft always be deducted, 
In order to put induftry into motion, three 
things are requifite; materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recom- 
pence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money is neither a material to work upon, nor 
a tool to work with; and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other 
men, confifts, not in the money, but in the 
money’s worth; not in the metal pieces, but in 
what can be got for them, 

THE quantity of induftry which any: capital 
can employ, muft, eyidently, be equal to the 
number of workmen whom dt can fupply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance fuitable to 
the nature of the work. Money may be requi- 
fite for purchafing the materials and taols of the 
work, as well as the maintenance of the work- 
men, But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal 
hoth to the money which purchafes, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which are 
purchafed with it; but only to one or other of 
thofe two yalues, and to the latter more properly 
than to the former, 
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Wren paper is fubftituted in the room of gold © #/A 

filver money, the quantity of the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which the whole circu- 
ating capital can. fupply, may be increafed by 
the whole valuetof gold and filver which ufed to 
be employed in purchafing them. ‘The whole 
value of the great wheel of circulation and dif- 
tribution, is added to the goods which are circu- 
lated and diftributed by means of it. The ope- 
ration, in fome meafure, refembles that of the 
undertaker of fome great work, who, in confe- 
quence of fome improyement in mechanicks, 
takes down his old machinery and adds the dif- 
ference between its price and that of the new to 
his circulating capital, to the fund from which he 

furnifhes materials and wages to his workmen. 
Wuart is the proportion which the circulating 
money of any country bears to the whole value of 
the annual produce circulated by means of it, it 
is, perhaps, impoffible to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at 
atenth, at atwentieth, and at a thirtieth part of 
that value. But how {mall foever the proportion 
which the circulating money may bear to the 
whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, 
and frequently but a {mall part, of that produce, is 
ever deftined for the maintenance of induftry, it 
muft always bear a very confiderable proportion 
to that part. When, therefore, by the fubftitu- 
tion of paper, the gold and filver neceflary for 
circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of 
the former quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the other four-fifths be added to 
the 
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B Pre K the funds which are deftined for the maintenance 


of induftry, it muft make a very confiderable ad- 
dition to the quantity of that induftry, and, con- 
fequently, to the value of the annual produce of 
land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed 
in Scotland, by the erection of new banking 
companies in almoft every confiderable town, and 
even in fome country villages. The effects of it 
have been precifely thofe above defcribed. The 
bufinefs of the country is almoft entirely carried 
on by means of the paper of thofe different bank- 
ing companies, with which purchafes and pay- 
ments of all kinds are commonly made. Silver 
very feldom appears except in the change of a 
twenty fhillings bank note, and gold ftill fel- 
domer. But though the conduct of all thofe 
different companies has not been unexception- 
able, and has accordingly required an act of 
parliament to regulate it; "tHe country, notwith- 
ftanding, has evidently derived great benefit from 
their trade. I have heard it afferted, that the 
trade of the city of Glafgow doubled in about 
fifteen years after the firft erection of the banks 
there; and that the trade of Scotland has more 
than quadrupled fince the firft erection of the 
two publick banks at Edinburgh, of which the 
one, called The Bank of Scotland, was efta- 
blifhed by act of parliament in 1695; the other, 
called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 
1727. Whether the trade, either of Scotland in 
general, or of the city af Glafgow in particular, 
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has really increafed in fo great a proportion, 
during fo fhort a period, I do not pretend to 
know. If either of them has increafed in this 
proportion, it feems to be an effect too great to 
be accounted for by the fole operation of this 
caufe. That the trade and induftry of Scotland, 
however, have increafed very confiderably during 
this period, and that the banks have contributed 
a good deal to this increafe, cannot be doubted. 
Tue value of the filver money which circu- 
lated in Scotland before the union, in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland in order to be re-coined, 
amounted to 411,117/. tos. gd. fterling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin; but it 
appears from the antient accounts of the mint of 
Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
coined fomewhat exceeded that of the filver*. 
There were a good many people too upon this 
occafion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, 
did not bring their felver into the bank of Scot- 
land: and there was, befides, fome Englifh coin, 
which was nat called in. The whole value of 
the gold and filver, therefore, which circulated 
in Scotland before the union, cannot be eftimated 
at lefs than a million fterling. It feems to have 
conftituted almoft the whole circulation of that 
country; for though the circulation of the bank 
of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
fiderable, it feems to have made but a very {mall 
part of the whole. In the prefent times the 


* See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, &c. 
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BO OK whole circulation of Scotland cannot be eftimated 
at lefs than two millions, of which that part 
which confifts in gold and filver, moft probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though 
the circulating gold and filver of Scotland have 
fuffered fo great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and profperity do not appear to 
have fuffered any. Its agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce 
of its land and labour, haye evidently been aug- 
mented. 

Ir is chiefly by difcounting bills of exchange, 
that is, by advancing money upon them before 
they are due, that the greater part of banks and 
bankers iffue their promiffory notes. They de- 
duct always, upon whatever fum they advance, 
the legal intereft till the bill fhall become due. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what had been 
advanced, together with a clear profit of the in- 
tereft. The banker who ‘advances to the mer- 
chant whofe bill he difcounts, not gold and filver, 
but his own promiffory notes, has the advantage 
of being able to difcount to a greater amount, 
by the whole value of his promiffory notes, 
which he finds by experience, are commonly in 
circulation. He 1s thereby enabled to make his 
clear gain of intereft on fo much a larger fum, 

Tue commerce of Scotland, which at prefent 
is not very great, was ftill more inconfiderable 
when the two firft banking companies were efta- 
blifhed; and thofe companies would have had 
but little trade, had they confined their bufinets 

tO 
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to the difcounting of bills of exchange. They © HA 
invented, therefore, another methad of iffuing 
their promiffgry notes; by granting, what they 
called, cafh accounts, that-is by giving credit 
to the extent of a certain fum (two or three thou- 
fand pounds, for example), to any individual. 
who could procure two perfons of undoubted 
credit and good landed eftate to become furety 
for him, that whatever money fhould be ad- 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the 
credit had been given, fhould be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal intereft. Credits 
of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted 
by banks and bankers in all different parts of 
the world. But the eafy terms upon which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of re-payment 
are, fo far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal caufe, both of the 
creat trade of thofe companies, and of the bene- 
fit which the country has received from it. 
Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
of thofe companies, and borrows a thoufand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at 
a time, the company difcounting a proportion- 
able part of the intereft of the great fum from 
the: day on which each of thofe fmall fums is 
paid in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. 
All merchants, therefore, and almoft all men of 
bufinefs, find it convenient to keep fuch cath 
accounts with them, and are thereby interefted 
to promote the trade of thofe companies, by 
readily receiving their notes in all payments, 
I and 
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BOOK and by encouraging all thofe with whom they 
have any ‘nfuence to do the fame. The banks, 
when their cuftomers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own pro- 
miffory notes. Thefe the merchants pay away 
to the manufacturers for goods, the manu- 
facturers to the farmers for materials and provi- 
fions, the farmers to their landlords for rent, 
the landlords repay them to the merchants for 
the conveniencies and luxuries with which they 
fupply them, and the merchants again return 
them to the banks in order to balance their 
cafh accounts, or to replace what they may have 
borrowed of them; and thus almoft the whole 
money bufinefs of the country is tranfacted by 
means of them. Hence, the great trade of thofe 
companies. 

By means of thofe cafh accounts every mer- 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he otherwife could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in London, and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal ftocks 
in the fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people than the London merchant. 
The London merchant muft always keep by him 
a confiderable fum of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thofe of his banker, who gives him 
no intereft for 1 it, in order to anfwer ae demands 
continually coming upon him for payment of 
the goods which he purchafes upon credit. Let 


the ordinary amount of this fum be fuppofed five 
hundred 
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hundred pounds. The value of the goods in 


his warehoufe muft always be lefs by five hun- 


dred pounds than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep fuch a fum unemploy- 
ed. Let us fuppofe that he generally difpofes of 
his whole ftock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole ftock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged: to keep fo great a fum 
unemployed, he muft fell in a year five hundred 
pounds worth lJefs goods than he might otherwife 
have done. His annual profits muft be lefs by 
all that he could have made by the fale of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods; and the 
number of people employed in preparing his 
goods for the market, muft be lefs by all thole 
that five hundred pounds more ftock could have 
‘employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
anfwering fuch occafional demands. When they 
actually come upon him, he fatisfies them from 
his cafh account with the bank, and gradually 
replaces the {um borrowed with the money or 
paper which comes in from the occafional fales of 
his goods. With the fame ftock, therefore, he 
can, without imprudence, have at all times in 
his warehoufe a larger quantity of goods than the 
London merchant; and can thereby both make 
a greater profit himfelf, and give conftant em- 
ployment to a greater number of induitrious 
people who prepare thofe goods for the market. 
Hence the: great benefit which the country has 
derived from this trade. | 
THE 
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Tue facility of difcounting bills of exchange, 
it may be thought indeed, gives the. Englifh 
merchants a conveniency equivalent. to the cath 
accounts of the Scotch merchants: But the 
Scotch merchants, it muft be remembered, can 
difcount their bills of exchange as eafily as the 
Englifh merchants ; and have, befides, the addi- 
tional conveniency of their cafh accounts. 

Tue whole paper money of every kind which 
can eafily circulate in any country never can 
exceed the value of the gold and filver, of which 
it fupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being fuppofed the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty. fhilling 
notes, for example, are the loweft paper money 
current in Scotland, the whole of that currency 
which can eafily circulate there cannot exceed 
the fum of gold and filver, which would be ne- 
ceffury for tranfacting the annual exchanges or 
twenty fhillings value and upwards ufually tranf- 
acted within that country. Should the circu- 
lating paper at any time exceed that fum, as the 
excefs could neither be fent abroad nor be em- 
ployed in the circulation of the country, it muft 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex-. 
changed for gold and filver. Many people would. 
immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was neceffary for tranfa¢ting their 
bufinefs at home, and as they could not fend it 
abroad, they would immediately demand pay- 
ment of it from the banks. When this 
fluous paper was converted into gold and 
they Could eafily find a ufe for it by fending it 

abroad ;. 
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abroad; but they could find none while it re- 
mained in the fhape of paper. There would im- 
mediately, therefore, be a run tipon the banks to 
the whole extent of this fuperfltious paper, and, 
if they fhowed any difficulty or backwardnefs in 
payment, to a much greater extent; the alarm, 
which this would occafion, neceffarily increafing 
the run. 

Over and above the expences which are com- 
men to every branch of trade; fuch as the ex- 
pence of houfe-rent, the wages of fervants, 
clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences peculiar 
to.a bank confift chiefly in two articles: Firft, 
in the expence of keeping at all times in its cof- 
fers, for anfwering the occafional demands of the 
holders of its notes, a large fum of money, of 
which it lofes the intereft: And, fecondly, in 
the expence of replenifhing thofe coffers as faft 
as they are emptied by anfwering fuch occafional 
demands. 

A BaNKinc company, which iffues more paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, and of which the excefs is continually 
returning upon them for payment, ought to in- 
ereafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in 
proportion to this exceffive increafe of their cir- 
culation, but in a much greater proportion; 
their notes returning upon them much fafter 
than in proportion to the .excefs of their quan- 
tity. Such a-company, therefore, ought to in- 
creafe the firft article of their expence, not only 
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bufinefs, but in a much greater proportion. 

Tue coffers of fuch a company too, thoueh 
they ought to be filled much fuller, yet mutt 
empty themfelves much fafter than if their bufi- 
nefs was confined within more reafonable bounds, 
and muft require, not only a more violent, but a 
more conftant and uninterrupted exertion of ex- 
pence in order to replenifh them. The coin 
too, which is thus continually drawn in fuch 
large quantities from their coffers, cannot be 
employed in the circulation of the country. It 
comes in place of a paper which is over and 
above what can be employed in that circula- 
tion, and ts therefore over and above what can 
be employed in it too. But as that coin will 
not be allowed to lie idle, it muft, in one fhape 
or another, be fent abroad, in order to find that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at 
home; and this continual exportation of gold 
and filver, by enhancing thé difficulty, muft ne- 
ceffarily enhance {till further the expence of the 
bank, in finding new gold and filver in order to 
replenifh thofe coffers, which empty themfelves 
fo very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
muft, in proportion to this forced increafe of 
their bufinefs, increafe the fecond article of their 


expence ftill more than the firft. 


Ler us fuppofe that all the paper of a parti- 
cular bank, which the circulation of the country 


can eafily abforb and employ, amounts exactly to 


forty thoufand pounds; and that for anfwering 
occafional 
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occafional demands, this bank i is obliged to- Keep CH on P. 


at all times in its coffers ten thoufand pounds in 
gold and filver. ‘Should this bank attempt to 
circulate forty-four thoufand pounds, the four 
thoufand pounds which are over and above what 
the circulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
will return upon it almoft as faft as they are 
iffued. For anfwering occafional demands, 
therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times 
in its coffers, not eleven thoufand pounds only, 
but fourteen thoufand pounds. It will thus 
gain nothing by the intereft of the four thoufand 
pounds exceffive circulation ; and it will lofe the 
whole expence of continually collecting four 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver, which will 
be continually going out of its coffers as faft as 
they are brought into them. 

Hap every particular banking company al- 
ways underftood and attended to its own parti- 
cular intereft, the circulation never could have 
been overftocked with paper money. But every 
particular. banking company has not always un- 
derftood or attended to its own particular in- 
tereft, and the circulation has frequently been 
overftocked with paper money. | 

By iffuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the excefs was continually returning, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, the 
bank of England was for many years together 
obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thoufand pounds and a million a 
year; Or at an average, about eight hundred 
and. fifty thoufand pounds. For this great coin- 
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degraded ftate into which the gold coin had 
fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged 
to purchafe gold bullion at the high price. of 
four pounds an ounce, which it foot after iffued 
in coin at 3/. 175. 10%d. an ounce, lefing in 
this manner between two and a half and three 
per cent. upon the coinage ‘of fo very large a 
fum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
feignorage, though the government was pro- 
perly at the expence of the coinage, this Itbera~ 
lity of government did not prevent altogether 
the expence of the bank. 

Tue Scotch banks, in confequence of an ex- 
cefs of the fame kind, were all obliged to em- 
ploy conftantly agents at London to collec 
money for them, at an expence which was {fel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent. This 
monéy was {ent down by the waggon, and in- 
fured by the carriers at an additional expence of 
three quarters per cent. or fifteen fhillings on 
the ‘hundred pounds. Thofe agents were not 
always able to replenifh the coffers of their em- 
ployers fo faft as they were empticd. In this 
cafe the refource of the banks was, to draw upon 
their correfpondents in London bills of exchange 
to the extent of the fum. which they wanted. 
When thofe correfpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the payment of this fum, together 
with the intereft and a commiffion, fome ae thoie 
‘banks, from the diftrefs into which their. excef- 
‘five circulation had thrown them, had fometimes 

other means of fatisfying this draught but by 
_ drawing 
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a’ fecond fett of bills either upon the CHA P- 
fame, ‘or upon fome othér correfpondents in 
London; and the fame fum, or rather bills for 
the fame flim, would in this manner make fome- 
times more than two or three journies; the 
debtor, bank, paying always the intereft and 
commiffion upon the whole accumulated fum, 
Even thofé Scotch banks which never diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their extreme imprudence, 
were fometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
refource, 

‘Tue gold coin which was paid out either by . 
the bank of England, or by the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could be employed in 
the circulation of the country, being likewife 
aver and above what could be employed in that 
circulation, was fometimes fent abroad in the 
fhape of coin, fometimes melted down and fent 
abroad in the fhape of bullion, and fometimes 
melted down and feld to the bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an qunce, It was 
the neweft, the heavieft, and the beft pieces only 
which were carefully picked out of the whole 
coin, and either fent abroad or melted down. 
At home, and while they remained in the fhape 
of coin, thofe heavy pieces were of no more . 
value than the light: But they were of more 
value abroad, or when melted down into bullion, 
at home. The bank of England, notwithftand- 
ing their great annual coinage, found to their 
aftonifhment, that there was every year the fame | 
fcarcity of coin as there had been the year be- 
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tity of good and new coin which was every year 
iffued from the bank, the ftate of the coin, -in- 
ftead of growing better and better, became every 
year worfe and worfe. Every year they found 
themfelves under the neceffity of coining nearly 
the fame quantity of gold as they had coined 
the year before, and from the continual rife in 
the price of gold bullion, in confequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the 
expence of this great annual coinage became 


-every year greater and greater. The bank ‘of 


England, it is to be ob{ferved, by fupplying its 
own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from thofe coffers in a great 
variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was 
wanted to fupport this exceffive circulation both 
of Scotch and Englifh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this exceffive circulation occafioned in 
the neceffary coin of the kingdom, the bank of 
England was obliged to fupply them. The Scotch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for 
their own imprudence and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much greater 
imprudence of almoft all the Scotch banks. 

THE over-trading of fome bold projectors in 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori- 
ginal- caufe of this exceffive circulation of paper 
money. | 

Wnuat a bank can with propriety advance’ to — 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not, 

either 
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either the whole,capital with which he trades, or © 4A Pe 
even any confiderable part of that capital; but. 
that part of it only, which he would otherwife be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands. 
If the paper money which the bank advances 
never exceeds this value, it can never exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, which would necef- 
farily circulate in the country if there was no 
paper money; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can eafily 
abforb and employ. 


Wuew a bank difcounts to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a 
real debtor, and which, as foon as it becomes 
due, is really paid by that debtor; it only ad- 
vances to him.a part of the value which he 
would otherwife be obliged to keep by him un- 
employed, and in ready moncy for anfwering oc- 
cafional demands. The payment of the bill, 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what it had advanced, together with the 
intereft. The coffers of the bank, fo far as its 
dealings are confined to fuch cuftomers, refem- 
ble a water pond, from which, rhough a ftream 
is continually running out, yet another is con- 
tinually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out; fo that, without any further care or 
attention, the pond keeps always equally, or 
very near equally full. Little or no expence can 
ever be neceflary for replenifhing the coffers of 
fuch a bank. 
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A MERCHANT, without over-trading, may fre- 
quently have occafion for a fum of ready money, 
even when he has no bills to difcount. When a 
bank, befides difcounting his bills, advances him 
likewife upon fuch occafions, fuch fums upon his 
cafh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repay- 
ment as the money comes in from the occafional 
fale of his goads, upon the eafy terms of the 
banking companies of Scotland; it difpenfes 
him entirely from the neceffity of keeping any 
part of his ftock by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands. 
When fuch demands actually come upon him, 
he can anfwer them fufficiently from his cath 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to obferve with great at- 
tention, whether a the courfe. of fome fhort 
period (of four, five, fix, or eight months, for 
example) the fum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from them, is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, within the courfe 
of fuch fhort periods, the fum of the repayments 
from certain cuftomers is, upon moft occafions, 
fully equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
continue to deal with fuch cuftomers. Though 
the ftream which 1s in this cafe continually run- 
ning out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which 1s continually running into them muft be 
at Jeaft equally large; fo that without any fur- 
ther. care or attention thofe coffers are likely to 
be: ee 7 or very near equally full; and 
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fearce ever to require any extraordinary expence © FAP. 
to replenifh them. © If, on the contrary, the fum 
of the repayments from certajn other cuftom- 
ers fatls commonly very much fhort of the 
advances which it makes to them, it cannot with 
any fafety cantinue to deal with fuch cuftomers, 
at leaft if they continue to deal with it in this 
manner. The ftream which is in this cafe con- 
tinually running out from its coffers is neceffa- 
rily much larger than that which 1s continually 
running in; fo that, unlefs they are replenifhed 
by fome great and continual effort of expence, 
thofe coffers muft foon be exhaufted altoge- 
ther. 

Tue banking companies of Scotland, accord- 
ingly, were for a long time very careful to re- 
quire frequent and regular repayments from all 
their cuftomers, and did not care to deal with 
any perfon, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, fre- 
quent and regular. operations with them. By 
this attention, befides faving almoft entirely the 
extraordinary expence of replenifhing their cof- 
fers, they gained two other very confiderable 
advantages. — 

First, by this attention they were enabled to 
inake fome tolerable-judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumftances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look: out for 
any other evidence befides what their own books 
afforded them; men being for the moft part 
either regular or irregular in their repayments, 
according as their circumftances are either thriv- 
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BOOK ing ordeclining. <A private man who lends out. 
* his money to perhaps half a dozen: or a dozen of 
debtors, may, cither by himfelf or his agents, 
obferve and enquire both conftantly and care-~ 
fully into the conduct and fituation of each of 
them. But a banking company, which lends 
money to perhaps five hundred different people, 
and of which the attention is continually occu- 
pied by objects of a very different kind, can have 
no regular information concerning the conduct 
and circumftances of the greater part of its debt- 
ors beyond what its own books afford it. In re- 
quiring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their cuftomers, the banking companies of 

Scotland had probably this advantage in view.. 
SeconpLy, by this attention they fecured 
themfelves from the poflibility of iffuing more 
paper money than what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ. When 
they obferved, that within moderate periods of 
time the repayments of a particular cuftomer 
were upon moft occafions fully equal to the ad- 
vances which they had made to him, they might 
be affured that the paper money which they had 
advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and filver which he would 
otherwife have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering occafional demands; and that, con- 
fequently the paper money, whjch they had cir- 
culated by his means, had pot at any time ex- 
ceeded the quantity of gold and filver which 
would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money. The frequency, regula- 
rity 
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rity and amount of his repayments would fufi- © HA 
ciently demonftrate that the amount of their ad- Co-jmes 
vances had at no time exceeded that part of his. 
capital which he would otherwife have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands ; 
that is, for the purpofe of keeping the reft of his 
capital in conftant employment. It is this part 
of his capital only which, within moderate pe- 
riods of time, is continually returning to every 
dealer in the fhape of money, whether paper or 
coin, and continually going from him in the 
fame fhape. If the advances of the bank had 
commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the 
ordinary amount of his repayments could not, 
within moderate periods of time, have equalled 
the ordinary amount of its advances. The 
ftream which, by means of his dealings, was con- 
tinually running into the -coffers of the bank, 
could not have been equal to the ftream which, 
by means of the fame dealings, was continually 
ruaning cut. The advances of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and filver 
which, had there been no fuch advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him for 
an{wering occafional demands, might foon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver 
which (the commerce being fuppoted the fame) 
would have circulated in the country had there 
been no paper money ; and confequently to ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ; and the 
excefs of this paper money would immediately 
have 
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changed for gold and filver.. ‘This fecond ads 
vantage, though equally real, was nat perhaps 
fo well underftood by all.the different: sala 
companies of Scotland as the firft. . 


Wuen, partly by the conveniency of difcount- 
ing bills, and partly by that of cafh accounts, 
the creditable traders of any country can be dif: 
penfed from the neceffity of keeping any part of 
their ftock by them, unemployed and in ready 
money, for anfwering occaftonal demands, they 
can reafonably expect no further affiftance from 
banks and bankers, who, when they have gone 
thus far, cannot, confiftently with thet own in- 
tereft and fafety, go farther. A bank cannot, 
confiftently with its own intereft, advance to a 
trader the whole or even the greater part of the 
circulating capital with which he trades; be- 
caufe, though that capital is continually recurn- 
ing to him in the fhape of money, and going 
from him in the fame fhape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too diftant from the whole of the out-- 
goings, and the jum of his repayments could net 
equal the fum of its-advances within fuch mo- 
derate periods of time as fuit the conveniency of 
a2 bank. Still lefs could a bank afford.to ad-. 
vance him any confiderable part of his fixed 
capital ;- of the capital which the undertaker of 
an iron. forge, for example, employs in erecting : 
his. forge and imelting-houfe, his work-houfes 
and warchoufes, the dwelling-houfes of his work- 
men; &e.\; of the:.capital which the undertaker 
of:a.mine employs in finking his fhafts, ‘in 
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out-the water, in making © # ae 

roads and: waggon-ways, ‘&c.; of the capital 
which. the perfon. who. undertakes to improve 
land employs in clearing, draining, enclofing, 
manuring and ploughing wafte and uncultivated 
fields, in buuding farm-houfes, with all their 
neceflary appendages of ftables, granaries, &c, 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoft all 
cafes much flower than thofe of the circulating 
capital; and fuch expences, even when laid out 
with. the greateft prudence and judgment, very 
feldom return to the undertaker till after a pe- 
riod ef many years, a period by far too diftant to 
fuit the conveniency of a bank. Traders and 
other undertakers may, no doubt, with preat 
propriety, carry ona very confiderable part of 
their projects with borrowed money. In juftice 
to. their creditors, however, their own capital 
ought, in this. cafe, to be fufficient to enfure, if I 
‘may fay fo, the capital of thofe creditors; or to 
render it extremely improbable that thofe credi- 
tors fhould incur any lofs, even though the fuc- 
cefs of the project fhould fall very much short of 
the expectation of the projectors. Even with 
this precaution too, the money which is bor- 
sowed, and-avhich it is meant fhould not be re- 
paid till after a period of feveral years, ought not 
to be borrowed of a bank,. but ought to be bor- 
rowed upon bond or mortgage, of fuch private 
people..as prapofe to live upon the intereft of 
‘their. money, without taking the trouble them- 
felves to employ the capital ; and who are upon 
that account willing to lend that capiral.to fuch 
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B 00 K. people: of good credit as are likely to keep it for 
feveral years.’ A bank, indeed, which lends its 
money without the expence of {tampt paper, or 
of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mort- 
gages, and which accepts of repayment upon the 
ealy terms of the banking companies of Scot- 
land; would, no doubt, be a very convenient 
creditor to fuch traders and undertakers. But 
fuch traders and undertakers would, furely,. be 
moft inconvenient debtors to fuch a bank. 

Ir is now more than five-and-twenty years 
‘fince the paper money iffued by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was fomewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
eafily abforb and employ. Thofe companies, 
therefore, had fo long ago given all the affiftance 
to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which it is poffible for banks and bankers, con- 
fiftently with their own intereft, to give. They 
had even done fomewhat more. They had over- 
traded a little, and had brought upon themfelves 
that lofs, or at leaft that. diminution of profir, 
which in this particular bufinels never fails to 
attend the fimalleft degree of over-trading. Thofe 
traders and other undertakers, having got fo 
‘much affiftance from banks and bankers, wifhed 
to get {till more. The banks, they feem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever 
fui might be wanted, without incurring. any 
other expence befides that of a few reams of 
paper. They complained of the cantracted views 
and daftardly fpirit of the direCtors of thofe 
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banks, which ° did ‘not, they faid, extend their © HA P. 


credits in proportion to the extenfion of the trade 
of the country ; meaning, no doubt, by the ex- 
tenfion of that: trade the extenfion of their own 
projects beyond: what they could carry on, 
either with their own capital, or with what they 
had credit to borrow of private people in the 
ufual way of bond or mortgage. The banks, 
they feem to have thought, were in honour 
bound to fupply the deficiency, and to provide 
them with all the capital which they wanted to 
trade with. The banks, however, were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and upon their refufing to extend 
their credits, fome of thofe traders had recourfe 
to an expedient which, for a time, ferved their 
purpofe, though at a much greater expences; yet 
as effectually as the utmoft extenfion of bank 
éredits-could have done. This expedient was 
‘no other than the well-known fhift of drawing 
and redrawing; the fhift to which ae eats 
traders have fometimes recourfe when they are 
upon the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of 
railing money in this manner had been long 
known in England, and during the courfe of the 
late war, when the high profits of trade afforded 
a great temptation to over-trading, is faid to 
have been carried on to a very great extent. 
From England it was brought into Scotland, 
where, in proportion to the very limited com- 
merce, and to the very moderate capital of the 
country; it was foon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it ever had been in England. 
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tone well known to all. men of bufinefs; that it 
perhaps be thought unneceflary to give any ac- 
count of it. But as this book may.come into 
the hands of ‘many people who are not men of 
bufinefs, and as the effects of this praétice upon 
the banking trade are not perhaps generally un- 
derftood even by men of bufinefs themfelves, I 
fhall endeavour to explain it as diftinctly as J 
can. 

Tue cuftoms of merchants, which were efta- 
blifhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did 
not enforce the performance of their 
and which during the courfe of the two laft 
turies have been adopted into the laws of all 
Eurapean nations, have given fuch extraordinary 
ptivileges to bills of exchange, that money is 
more readily advanced upon :them, than upon 
any other {pecies of obligation; -efpecially when 
they are made payable within fo fhort a period 
as two or three months after their date. If, when 
the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not:pay 
it as foon as it is prefented, he becomes from that 
moment a bankrupt. The bill is protefted, and 
returns upan the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewife a bank- 
rupt. If,-before it came to the perton who pre 
{ents it:to the acceptor for payment, it had paffed 
through the hands of feveral other perfons, who 
had fucceffively advanced to one another the, 
contents of it either in money or goods, and. 
to exprefs that each ef them had in his. 
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8, trach-allof them in‘their © 


thats, written their hames upon 
the back wf>the bills-dach endorfer becomes in 
his-turnHableto-theowner ‘of the bill for thofe 
contents, “and;zif he fails to: pay, he becomes 
too from that! momenta bankrupt. Though:-the 
drawer, aeeeptor, and ‘endoricrs of the bill 
fhould; all of them, be’perfons of doubtful tre. 
dit; yet fill the shortnefs of the date gives fome 
fecurity to the owner of the bill. Though allof 
them may be>very likely to become bankrufts ; 
itis a chance‘if.they all become fo in fo fhort a 
time, “The houfe is crazy, fays a weary traveller 
te: himfelf,: and will not ftand: very long; but it 
isa chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, 
therefore, to fleep in it to-night. | 
"Pur trader A in Edinburgh, we fhall fuppofe, 
draws a‘bill upon B-in London, payable two 
months afrer date. In reality B in Londen owes 
nothing to Ain Edinburgh; but he agrees to 
accept of A’s bill; upen condition that before 
the term of payment he fhall redraw upon A in: 
Edinburgh, for the fame fum, together with the 
intereft and a commiffion, another bill, payable: 
l?kéwife two months after date. B accordingly;: 
beftre the expiration of the firft two months,:re-. 


drsiws'this bil upon-A in Edinburgh; whe again. 
before the expitation of ‘the fecond two months, : 


4-fedord: bill upon-B in London, 
months after date; and before 
‘third two months, B: iy 
A:siniEdinburgh sdaotker; Aull 
“glfo two months after date. This prac- 
Vou. I. ~ Hh tice 
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iy months, but for feveral years together, the bill 


always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereft.and commiffion of -all 
the former bills. The intereft was five per cent: 
in the year, and the commiffion was never lefs 
than one half per cent. on each draught. This 
commiffion being repeated more than fix times 
in the year, whatever money A might raife by 
this expedient muft neceffarily have coft him 
fomething more than eight per cent. in the year, 
and fometimes a great deal more; when either 
the price of the commiffion happened to rife, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound intereft 
upon the intereft and commiffion of former bills. 
This practice was called raifing money by circu- 
lation. 
_In a country where the ordinary profits of 
ftock in the greater part of mercantile projects 
are fuppofed to run between fix and ten per 
cent.; it muft have been a very fortunate fpe- 
culation of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expence at which the money 
was thus borrowed for carrying it on ; but afford, 
befides, a good furplus profit to the. projector. 
Many va{t and extenfive projects, however, were 
undertaken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them befides 
was raifed at this enormous expence. The 
s, no doubt, had in their golden dreams 
the “moft: diftin& vifion of this great ‘profit. 


Upon their awaking, however, either at the ¢nd 


oa their projects, or when they: were -no- longer. 
5 able 
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able to carty-them on,’ they very feldom, 1 be- 
had'the good fortune’to find it *: 

Tue bills which ‘A in Edinbugh drew upon B 
in Lindon, he regularly difcounced two months 
before they were due with fome bank or banker 
in Edinburgh; and the bills which B in London 
ré-drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
difcounted either with the bank of England, or 
with fome’other bankers in London. Whatever 
was advanced upon fuch circulating bills, was, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Scotch 
banks, and in London, when they were dif- 
counted at the bank of England, in the paper of 
that bank. Though the bills upon which this 


paper had been advanced, were all of them re- 
| paid 


* The method defcribed in the text was by no means either 
the mot common ‘or the moft expenfive one in which thofe ad- 
venturers fometimes raifed money by circulation, It fre- 
quently happened that A in Edinburgh would enable B in 
London to“pay the firit bill of exchange by drawing, a few 
days before it became due, a fecond bill at three months date 
upon the fame B in London. This bill, being payable to his 
own order, A fold in Edinburgh at par; and with its contents 
patchafed bills upon London ‘payable at fight to the order of 
B,:to whom he fent them by the poft. ‘Towards the end of the 
late war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London was 
frequently, three per cent, againt Edinburgh, and thofe bills 
at fight mot frequently have coft A that premium This tranf- 
attiod therefore being repeated at leaft four times in the year, 
and ‘being loaded.with a commiffion of at leaft one half per 
cents, epon, each, repetition, mn at that period have cof A at 
leaft. fourteen per cent.. inthe year. At other times A would 
enable B to difcharge the firft bill of exchange by drawing, a 
few days before it became due, a fecond bill at two months 
seta) not-wpon By but'-pon. fome third perfon, C, for ex- 

Hh2 example, 
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paid in their turn as. foon as they became. due; 

the value which had been - seally actvanced, 
upon the firft bill, was never really returned to 
the banks which advanced it;. becaufe,” befare 
each bill became due, another bill -was-always 
drawn to fomewhat a greater amount. than the 
bill which was foon to. be paid; and the. dif- 
counting of this other bill was effentially necef- 
fary towards the payment of that which was foon 
to be duc. This payment, therefore, was alto- 
gether fictitious. The ftream, which, by means 
of thofe circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to-run out from the coffers of ‘the 
banks, was never replaced by any ftream me 
reall : run into them. 


faving in London. This other bill was made chi to 
the order of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, difcount- 
ed it with ‘fome banker i in Penton: ; and A enabled C to dif- 
chirge i it by drawing, a Sew days before it became due, a third 
bill, likewife at two moxths date, fometimes upon his firft 
correfpondent B, and fomctimes upon fome fourth or frfth per- 
fon, Dor E, forexample, This third bill was made payahle 
to the order of C; who, as foon as it was accepted, difcounted 
it'in the fame manner with fome banker i in London. Such 
operations being repeated at leaft fix times in the year, and 
being logded with a commiffion of at leaf one-half per cent. 
upon gach repetition, together with the legal intereft of -five 
per cent, this method of raifing money, in the fame. manner as 
that defcribed in the text, muft have coft A fomething more 
than eight per cent. ‘By faving, however, the ‘exchange be- 
tween Edinburgh and London it was lefs experifive than:-that 
meptipned in the foregoing part of this notes but thencit.re- 
guired an “eftablithed credit, with more houfes than one in 


London, an advantage which many of thefe adventurers could 


not mich find it meet to Proce: - 
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Tre :paper ‘which was: iffued upon thofe cir- 
culating bills of exchange, amounted, upon many 
-occafions,.to.the whole fund deftined for carry- 
ing on fome vaft and extenfive project of agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufactures; and not 
merely to that: part of it which, had there been 
no paper money, the projector would have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
seady money for anfwering occafional demands, 
The greater part of this paper was, confequently, 
over and above the value of the gold and filver 
which would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper money. It was over and 
above, therefore, what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks in order to be exchanged for gold and 
Silver, which they were to find as they could. 
It was a capital which thofe projectors had very 
artfully contrived to draw from thofe banks, 
‘not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
confent, but for fome time, perhaps, without 
their having the moft diftant fufpicion that they 
‘had really advanced it. 

».Wuew. two people, who are continually draw- 
ihe and re-drawing upon one another, difcount 
gheie bills always with the fame banker, he mult 
‘immediately. difcover what they are. about, and 
fee, clearly. that. they are trading, not with ‘any 
-eapital of their own, but with the capital which 
‘he ‘advances to'them. But this difcovery, 1 is not 
“altogether fo “éafy when they dicount their bills 

with one banker, and fometimes with 


Hh 3 another, 
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Pooe another, and when. the fame two pcréoms do not 
teen conftantly draw and re-draw upon one another, 
but occafionally run the round-of a,great circle 
of projectors, who find it for their intereft to 
affift one another in this method of raifing money, 
and:to render it, upon that account, as difficult 
as poflible to diftinguifh betwecn a real and a 
fictitious bill of exchange; between a.bill drawn 
by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but 
the bank which difcounted it;. nor any real 
debtor but the projector who made ufe of the 
money. When a banker had even made this 
difcovery, he might fometimes make it too late, 
and might find that he had already difcounted 
the bills of thofe projectors to fo great an extent, 
that, by refufing to difcount any more, he would 
neceflarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, 
by.ruining them, might perhaps ruin himfelf. 
For; his own inierefk and fafety, therefore, he 
might find it necefiary, in this very perilous fitu- 
ation, to go on for fome time, endeavouring, 
however, to withdraw gradually, and upon that 
account making every day greater and greater 
difficulties about difcounting, in order to force 
thofe projectors by degrees to thave recourfe, 
either to other bankers, or to other methods. of 
raifing money; fo as that he himfelf might,. as 
foon as poffible, get out.of the circle.. The dif. 
ficulties, accordingly, which the bank .of Eng-. 
land,. which the principal bankers .in, London, 
and which even the more prudent Seotch banks 
began, after a certain time, and-when all of them 
| | had 
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had ‘already: gone too far, to make. about: dif- © 7 P. 


counting, not only alarmed, but enraged in the 
higheft'-degree thofe projectors. -Their -own 
diftrefs, of which this prudent and neceffary re- 
ferve of the banks, was, no doubt, the immediate 
occafion, they called the diftrefs of the country; 
and this diftrefs of the country, they faid, was 
altoeether owing to the ignorance, pufillanimity, 
and bad conduét of the banks, which did not 
sive a fufficiently liberal aid to the fpirited un- 
dertakings of thofe who exerted themfelves in 
order to beautify, improve, and enrich the coun- 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they feemed 
to think, to Jend for as long a time, and to as 
great an extent as they might wifh to borrow. 
The banks, however, by refufing in this manner 
to give more credit to thofe, to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now poffible to fave 
either their own credit, or the publick credit of 
the country. : 
“Ty the midft of this clamour and diftrefs, a 
new bank was eftablifhed in Scotland for ‘the 
exprefs purpofe of relieving the diftrefs of the 
country. The defign was generous; but the 
exécution was imprudent, and the nature and 
caufes of the diftrefs which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well underftood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
beth in granting cafh accounts, and in difceunt- 
ing bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, 
it feems to have made fcarce any diftinction be- 


tween real and circulating bills, but to have dif 
Hh 4 counted 
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BOO counted:all equally. It was the: avowed prin- 
ee ciple of this bank ta advance, upon any reafon- 


able fecurity, the whole capital which was to be 


employed in thofe improvements of which the 


returns are the moft flow and diftant;: fuch as the 
improvements of land. To promote fuch.im- 


provements was even faid to be the chief of the 


publick {pirited purpofes for which 1t was infti- 
tuted. By its liberality in granting cafh ac- 
counts, and in difcounting bills of exchange, it, 
no doubt, iffued great quantities of its bank- 
notes. But thofe bank-notes being, the greater 
part of them, over and above what the circula- 
tion of the country could eafily abforb and em- 
ploy, returned upon it, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and filver, as faft as they were iffued. Its 
coffers were never well-filled. The capital which 
had been fubfcribed to this bank at two different 
fub{criptions, amounted to one hundred and 
fixty thoufand pounds, of which eighty per cent. 
only was paid up. This fum ought to have been 
paid in-at feveral different inftalments, A great 
part of the preprietors, when they -paid in their 
firft inftalment, opened a cafh account with the 
bank; and the.directors, thinking themfelves 
obliged to treat their own proprietors with the 
fame liberality with which they treated all other 
men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
cafh account. what they paid in upon all ‘their 
fubfequent inftalments, Such payments, there- 


‘fore, only put into one coffer; what ‘liad the ind- 


ment before been taken out of another.’ « But ‘had 
the. coffers of this. bank been filled ever fo well, 
are its 
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its exceflive. circulation muft have emptied them © # A ?: 

fafter than they.could have been replenifhed by Gammel 
any other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing upon London, and when the bill became 
due, paying it, together with intereft and com- 
miffion, by. another draught upon the fame place. 
Its coffers having been filled fo very ill, it is 
faid to have been driven to this refource within 
a very few months after it began to do bulinefs. 
The eftates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth feveral millions, and by their fub{cription 
to the original bond or contract of the bank, 
were really pledged for anfwering all its engage- 
ments. By means of the great credit which fo 
great a pledge neceffarily gave it, it was, not- 
withftanding its too liberal conduct, enabled to 
carry on bufinefs for more than two years. 
When it was obliged to ftop, it had in the circu- 
lation about two hundred thoufand pounds in 
bank-notes. In order to fupport the circulation 
of thofe potes, which were continually returning 
upon it as faft as they were iflued, it had been 
conftantly in the practice of drawing bills of ex- 
change upon London, of which the number and 
value -were continually increafing, and, when 
it. ftopt, ameunted to upwards of fix hundred 
theufand pounds. This bank, therefore, had, 
in little more than the courfe. of two years, ad- 
vanced to different people upwards- of eight 
‘hundred. thoufand pounds -at five per ocént, 
Upon. the twe hundred thoufand pounds which 
it. cleculated.in bank-notes, this five per. cent. 
t,, perhaps, be confidercd as clear gain, 
without 
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BO OK without any other deduction befides the expence 
of management. But upon upwards of fix.hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, for which it was .conti- 
nually drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
it was paying, in the way of intereft and com- 
miffion, upwards of eight per cent., and was 
confequently lofng more than three per cent. 
upon more than three-fourths of all its deal- 
ings, 

Tue operations of this bank feem to have pro- 
duced effects quite oppofite to thofe which were 
intended by the particular perfons who planned 
and directed it. ‘They feem to have intended to 
fupport the fpirited undertakings, for as fuch 
they confidered them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the country; 
and at the fame time, by drawing the whole 
banking bufinefs to themfelves, to fupplant ail 
the other Scotch banks; particularly thofe efta- 
blifhed at Edinburgh, whofe backwardnefs in 
difcounting bills of exchange had given fome 
offence. -This bank, no joube gave fome tem- 
porary relief to thofe projectors, and enabled. 
them to carry on their projects tor about two 
years longer than they could otherwife have done, 
But it thereby only enabled them to get fo much 
deeper into debt, fo that when ruin came, it fell. 
fo much the heavier both upon them and upon 
their creditors. The operations of this bank, . 
therefore, inftead of | relieving, in reality aggra- 
vated in the long-run the diftrefs which -thofe 
projectors had- brought both upon theméelves 
and .upon their country. Ie would -have -been 
a much 
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much: better for themfelves, their creditors and © ah P. 
their: country,: had the greater part of them been 
obliged: to ftop two years feoner than they 
agtually did... The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to thofe projecters, 
proved a real and permanent relicf to the other 
Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulatins 
bills of exchange, which thofe other banks had 
become fo backward in difcounting, had recourfe 
to this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms. Thofe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eafily out of that fatal circle, 
from which they could not otherwife have dif- 
engaged themfelves withour incurring a confider- 
able lofs, and perhaps too even feme degree of 
difcredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of 
this bank increafed the real diftrefs of the coun- 
try which it meant to relieve; ande oe re- 
lieved from a very great diftrefs thofe rivals 
whom it meant to fupplant. 

Ar the firft fetting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of fome people, that how faft foever 
its- coffers: might be emptied, it might eafily 
replenifh hen. by raifing money upon the fecuri- 
ties of thofe to whom it had advanced its paper. 
Experience, I believe, foon convinced them that 
this method of’ raifing money was by much too 
flow to anfwer their purpofe; and that coffers 
which originally were fo ill filled, and which 
emptied themfelves fo very faft, could be re- 
plenifhed by no-.other expedient but the ruinous 
one of drawing bills upon London, and when 

eee they 
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BOOK they became due, paying them by other draughts 
upon the fame. place with accumulated dnreret 
and commiffion. But though they ‘had been 
able by this method to raife. mofiey as faft ns 
they wanted it; yet, inftead of making a profit, 
they muft have fuffered a lofs by-every fuch ope- 
ration; fo that in the long-run they mutt: have 
ruined themfelves: as a mercantile company, 
though, perhaps, not fo foon as by the more 
expenfive practice of drawing and re-drawing. 
They could itil have made nothing by the in- 
terc{t of the paper, which, being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could abforb 
and employ, returned upon them, in order to be 
exchanged for gold and filver, as faft as they 
iffued it; and for the payment of which. they 
were themfelves continually obliged to borrow 
money. On the contrary, the whole expence of 
this borrowing, of employing agents to look out 
for people who had mency to lend, of negociating 
with thofe people, and of drawing the proper 
‘bond or afignment, muft have fallen upon them, 
and have been fo much clear Jofs upon the: ba- 
Jance of them accounts, The projectof replenitfh- 
sng.their coffers in this manner may be com- 
cpared.to’ that of ‘a. man who -had a-waber-pond 
from which a-ftream>was continually :rumeing 
tout, and. into which ho ftream was contimudlby 
gunning, but acho propofed. to keep sit. always 
equally full by empldying a number ef people 
so-g0 ‘continually with. .buckets, to:.a oveblo at 
dome mites ditance i in. order. to: bring. wakey to 
Dts 36 ba ON 
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though. this operation had proved,-net © #4 ® 
-praticable, but profitable to the bankas a --+y— 
mercantile company; yet the country could have 
derived no -benefit from it; but, on the con- 
trary, muft have fuffered a very contiderable. lofs 
by..it,. . This.operation could net augment in the 
fonalleft degree the quantity of money to be lent. 
It,could only have erected this bank into a fort 
of. general loan office for the whole country. 
Thole who wanted to borrow, mutt have applied 
to this bank, initead of applying to the private 
perfons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred 
different people, the greater part of whom its 
directors. can know very little about, is not likely 
to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, 
than.a private perfon who lends out his money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in 
whofe fober and frugal conduct he thinks he has 
goad reafan to confide. The debtors of fuch a 
bank, as'that whofe conduct I have been giving 
fome account of, were likely, the greater part of 
them, to be chimerical projectors, the drawers 
and. re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who would. employ the. money in extravagant 
undertakiags, which, with all the affiftance that 
could be given them, they would probably never 
be able to compleat, and which, if they fhould 
be .compleated, would. never repay the expence 
which they had really coft, would never afford a 
furid. capable of maintaining a quantity of labour 
equal to. thar which had been employed about 
them. The fober and frugal debtors of pri- 
: vate 
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B me K vate perfons, on the contrary, would: be mere 
teeny likely to employ the money borrowed..in fober 
undertakings which were - proportioned: to. their 
capitals, and which, though they might ‘have 
lefs of the grand and.the marvellous, would .have 
more of the folid and the profitable, which 
would repay with a large profit whatever had 
been laid out upon them, and which would thus 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a much 
greater quantity.of labour than that which had 
been employed about them. The fuccefs of this 
operation, therefore, without increafing in the 
{malleft degree the capital of the country, would 
only have transferred a great part of it from pru- 
dent and profitable, to imprudent and unprofit- 
able undertakings. 3 
Tuat the induftry of eer languifhed for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of 
the famous Mr. Law. By eftablifhing a bank of 
a particular kind, which he feems to have ima- 
gined, might ifflue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he 
propofed to remedy this want of money. The 
parliament of Scotland, when he firft propofed 
his project, did not think proper to adopt it. It 
was afterwards adopted, with fome. variations,. 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time. regent. of 
France. The idea of .the pofiibility of multi-. 
plying. paper. money to almoft any. extent, was. 
the real foundation of what is called the Mif- 
fifippi. fcheme, the moft extravagant. project . 
both, of banking and {tock-jobbing that, per-; 
haps, the world ever faw. . The different opera. 
tions. 
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tions of this {cheme are explained fo fuily, fo CH AP. 


clearly, and with fo much order and diftinctnefs, 
by Mr. Du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political Refle@ions upon Commerce and Fi- 
nances ‘of Mr. Du Tot, that I fhall not give any 
account of them. The principles upon which it 
was founded are explained by Mr. Law himfelf, 
in a difcourfe concerning money and trade, 
which he publifhed in Scotland when he firft 
propofed his project. The fplendid, but vifion- 
ary ideas which are fet forth in that and fome 
other works upon the fame principles, {til con- 
tinue to. make an impreffion upon many people, 
and have, perhaps, in part, contributed to that 
excefs of banking, which has of late been com- 
plained of both in Scotland and in other places. 

’ Tue bank of England is the greateft bank of 
circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, in 
purfuance of an act of parliament, by a charter 
under the great feal, dated the 27th of July, 
1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thoufand 
pounds; or for 96,000/. a year intereft, at the 
rate of eight per cent., and 4,000/. a year for the 
expence of management. The credit of the new 
government, eftablifhed by the Revolution, we 
may believe, muft have been very low, when it 
was obliged: to borrow at fo high an intereft. 

In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its ca- 
pital ftock by an engraftment of 1,001,171/. 105. 
Its whole capital ftock, therefore, amounted 
at this time to 2,201,171 /. 105. This en- 
graftment is faid to have been for the fup- 

port 
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BO OX port of publick credit. In 1696, tallies had 

tomy been at forty, and fifty, and fixty per cent. dif- 
count, and bank notes at twenty per cent *. 
During the great recoinage of the filver, which 
was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to difcontinue the payment of its notes, 
which neceffarily occafioned their difcredit. 


In purfuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer, the 
fum of 400,000/.; making in all the fum of 
1,600,0007, which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000 /. intereft and 4,000 /. 
for expence of management. In 1708, there- 
fore, the credit of government was as good as 
that' of private perfons, fince it could borrow 
at fix per cent. intereft, the common legal and 
market rate of thofe times. In purfuance of the 
fame act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to 
the amount of 1,775,027/. 175. 103d. at fix 
per cent. intereft, and was. at the fame time al- 
lowag to take in fubfcriptions for doubling its 
capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of 
the bank amounted to 4,402,343/.4 and it 
had advanced to government the fum of 
30375,0072. 175. 103d, 

By a call of fifteen per cent. in 1709, there 
was paid in and made ftock 656,204/. 15. gd.3 
and by another of ten per cent. in 1710; 
501,448/, 125. 11d. In confequence of thofe 
two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted 
CO 5,559:995%. 


- * James Poftlethwaite’s Hiftory of the Publick 
Ip 
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“ain purfuance of the 3d George ¥. c. 8: the 
bank delivered up two millions of exchequer bills 
to be cancelled. It had at this time, ‘therefore, 
advanced to government 5,375,027/. 175. 10d, 
In: purfuance of the 8th George I. c. 21. the 
bank purchafed of the South Sea Company, {tock 
to the amount of 4,000,000 /. ; and in 1722, im 
confequence of the fubfcriptions which it: had 
taken in for enabling’ it to make this purchafe, 
its capital ftock was increafed by 3,400,060/. 
At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to 
the publick 9,375,027/. 175. 1034,; and its capi- 
tal ftock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 14% 8d, 


It was upon this occafion that the fum which, 


the bank had advanced to the publick, and for 
which it received intereft, began firft to exceed 
its capital ftoek, or the fum for which it ‘paid a 
dividend to the proprietors:of bank ftock ; or, in 
other words, that the bank began to have an un 
divided capital, over and above its divided one, 
It has continued to have an undivided capigal of 
the fame kind ever fince. In 1746, the bank 
had, upon different occafions, advanced to the 
publiek 11,686,800/. and ‘its divided capital had 
“been: taifed by different calls and. fubfcriptions 
‘to:10;780,000%, The fate of thofe two fums hag 
continued to be the fame ever fince: In purfu- 
of the ath of George EI. c..2¢. the bank 
to.pay: to government for the renewal of 
‘F1D,00¢2, without. intereft or repays 
| This fore therefore, did- not 
ster of thofe two other fums. 
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ft is faid.to have advanced for this purpofe, : 
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Tue dividend of the bank has varied aecord- 
ing to the variations in the rate of the intereft 
which it has, at diferent times, received: for the 
money it had advanced to the publick, 4s well as 
according to other circumftances. ‘This rate of 
intereft has gradually been reduced from eight 
to three per cent. For fome years paft the 
bank dividend has been at five and a half: bet 
cent. 


Tue ftability of the bank of England is equal 
to that of the Britith government. All that it has 
advanced to the publick muft be loft before its 
creditors can fuftain any lofs. No other bank- 
ing company in England can be eftablifhed by 
aét of parliament, or can confift of more than fix 
members. It aéts, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but as a great engine of ftate. ‘t receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities which are 
due to. the creditors of the publick, it circulates 
exchequer bills,.and it advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and matt taxes, 
which are frequently not paid up till fome years 
thereafter. In thofe different operations, its duty 
to the publick may fometimes have obliged i it, 
without any fault of its direCtors, to overftock the 
circulation with paper money. It likewife’ dif- 
counts merchants bills, and has, upon Teveral ¢ tif- 
ferent occafions, fupported the credit of the prin- 
cipal houfes, not only of I England, but of Ham: 
burgh and Holland. Upon one occafion, ‘in 1763, 
“in 
one week, about 1 ,600,000/.; a great part’ oF ie 
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in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to war- © HA 
rant either the greatnefs of the fum, or the fhort- « - 
nefs. of the time. Upon other occafions, this — 
great company has been reduced to the neceffity 

of paying in fixpences. 

Ir is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that: 
capital active and productive than would other- 
wife be fo, that the moft judicious operations of 
banking can increafe the induftry of the country. 
That part of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands, 
is fo much dead ftock, which, fo long as it re- 
mains in this fituation, produces nothing either 
. to him or to his country. The judicious opera- 
tions of banking enable him to convert this dead 
ftock into attive and productive ftock ; into ma- 
terials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into provifions. and fubfiftence to work for ; 
into ftock which produces fomething both to 
‘himfelf and to his country. The gold and filver 
money which circulates’in’ any. country, and by 
. means, of which, the produce of its land and la- 
-bour is annually circulated and diftributed to 
“the proper confumers, is, in the fame manner as 
the ‘ready mioney of the dealer, all dead ftock. 
"In is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
_ country, which produces nothing’ to the country. 
|The: ‘judicious operations of banking, by fubfti- 
| tating paper in the room of a great part of this 
* pl ‘and filver, enables the country to convert a 

: Tia great 
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a 2 K great part of this dead ftock into active and ‘pro- ; 


ductive ftock ; into ftock which produces fome- 
thing to the country. The gold and filver mo- - 
ney: which circulates in any country may very 
properly be compared to a highway, which, 
while it circulates and carries to market all the 
grafs and corn of the country, produces itfelf not: 
a fingle pile of either. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may. be allowed. 
fo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way 
through the air; enable the country to convert, 
as it were, a great part of its highways into good. 
paftures and corn fields, and thereby to increafe 
very confiderably the annual produce of its land 
and labour.. The commerce and induftry of the 
country, however, it muft be acknowledged, 
though they may be fomewhat augmented, can- 
not be altogether fo fecure, when they are thus, 
as it were, fufpended upon the Daedalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about upon 
the folid ground of gold‘and filver. Qver and 
above the accidents to which they are expofed. 
from the unfkilfulnefs of the. conductors of this 
paper money, they are liable to feveral others, 
from which no prudence or {kill of thofe con: 
duéors can guard them. ; 

An unfuccefsful war,. for. sikctailid,: in: + whieh 
the enemy got poffeffion of the capital, and cons: 
fequently of that treafure. which fupparted the: 
credit. of the paper money, would occafion : 
much greater confufion.in a country where 
whole circulation was carried on by 
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in one where the preater part of it was carried on © 4 AP. 


by gold and filver. The ufual inftrument of 
‘commerce having loft its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon cre- 
dit. All taxes having been ufually paid in 
paper money, the prince would not have where- 
withal either to pay his troops, or to furnifh his 
magazines ; and the ftate of the country would 
be much more irretrievable than if the greater 
part of its circulation had confifted in gold and 
filver. A prince, anxious to maintain his domi- 
nions at all times in the ftate in which he can 
moft eafily defend them, ought, upon this ac- 
count, to guard, not only againft that exceffive 
multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which iffue it; but even againft that 
multiplication of it, which enables them to fill 
the greater part of the circulation of the couriry 
with it. 

Tue circulation of every country may be cor. 
fidered as divided into two different branches. 
the circulation of the dealers with one another, 
and the circulation between the dealers and the 
confumers. Though the fame pieces of money, 
‘whether paper or metal, may be employed fome- 
times in the one circulation and fometimes in the 
other, yet as both are conftantly going on at the 
fame. time, each requires'a certain ftock of mo- 
“ney.of one kind or another, €0 carty it on. The 
ss OF the goods circulated between the differ- 
‘dealérs,“never can exceéd thé value of thofe 

‘between the dealers and the confum- 
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BO Pe ers; whatever i is bought by the dealers, being 


ultimately deftined to be fold to the confumers. 
The circulation between the dealers, as it is car~ 
ried on by wholefale, requires generally a pretty 
large fum for every particular tranfaction. That 
between the dealers and the confumers, on the 
contrary, as it is generally carried on by retail, 
frequently requires but very fmall ones, a thil- 
ling, or even a halfpenny, being often fufficient. 
But {mall fums circulate much fatter than large 
ones. A Shilling changes mafters more fre- 
quently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more 
frequently than a fhilling. Though the annual 
purchafes of all the confumers, therefore, are at 
leaft equal in value to thofe of all the dealers, 
they can generally be tranfacted with a much 
fmaller quantity of mon¢y; the fame pieces, by 
a more rapid circulation, ferving as the inftru- 
ment of many more purchafes of the one kind 
than of the other. | | 

Paper money may be fo regulated, as either 
to confine itfelf very much to the circulation be- 
tween the different dealers, or to extend itfelf 
likewife to a great part of that between the deal- 
ers and the confumers. Where no bank notes 
are circulated under ten pounds’ value, a8‘:th 
London, paper money confines itfelf very mugh : 
to the circulation between the dealers. : ‘When's sh 
ten pound bank noté comes into the ‘hands ofa. 
confumer, he 1s generally obliged to change 3 teat. 
the firft fhop where he has occafion to-purchafe,: 
five fhillings worth of goods, fo thatit 
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turns.into the hands of a dealer, before the con- 
fumer has fpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are iffued for fo fmall! fums as 
twenty fhillings, as in Scotland, paper money 
extends itfelf to a confiderable part of the circu- 
lation between dealers and confumers. Before 
the act of parliament, which put a top to the 
circulation of ten and five fhilling notes, it filled 
a ftill greater part of that circulation. In the 
currenciés of North America, paper was com- 
monly. iffued for fo {mall a fum as a fhilling, and 
filled almoft the whole of that circulation. In 
fome paper currencies of Yorkfhire, it was iffued 
even for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. 

Wuere the iffuing of bank notes for fuch very 
{mall fms is allowed and commonly praétifed, 
many mean. people are both enabled and encou- 
raged to become bankers. A perfon whofe pro- 
miffory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
fhillings, would be rejected by every body, will 
get it to be received without {cruple when it is 
iffued for fo {mall a fum as a fixpence. But the 
frequent bankruptcies to which fuch beggarly 
bankers mutt be liable, may occafion a very con- 
fiderable. inconveniency, and fometimies even a 
very, great calamity to many poor people who 
had: received.their notes in payment. 

s ir owere, better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
ware iffged “in. any part of, the kingdom for a 
fmaller.fum,. than five, pounds. Paper money 
yw ldcthen, probably, confine itfelf, in every 
pastof the: kingdom, to the circulation between 

li4 the 
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a he K the different dealers, as much as it does at pre- 


-fent in London, where no bank notes are if 


under ten pounds value; five pounds being, in 
moft parts of the kingdom, a fum which, though 
it will purchafe, perhaps, little more than half 
the quantity of goods, is as much confidered, 
and is as feldom {pent all at once, as ten 
pounds are amidft the profufe expence of Lon- 
don. 


WHERE paper money, it is to be obferved, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation between 
dealers and dealers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and filver. Where it extends it- 
{elf to a confiderable part of the circulation be- 
tween dealers and confumers, as in Scotland, and . 
{till more in North America, it banifhes gold 
and filver almoft entirely from the country; al- 
moft all the ordinary tranfactions of its interior 
commerce being thus carried on by paper. The 
fuppreffion of ten and five fhilling bank notes, 
fomewhat relieved the fcarcity of eid and filver 
in Scotland ; and the fuppreffion of twenty fhil- 
ling notes, would probably relieve it ftill mere, 
Thofe metals are faid to have become more. 
abundant in America, ‘fince the fuppreffion of 
fome of their paper currencies. They are faid;: 
likewife, to have been more abundant — fe 
inftitution of thofe currencies. a8 

THOUGH paper money fhould be pretty Eth’ 
confined to the circulation between déalers and 
ee yet banks and eee Bence alt: - : 
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duftry and commerce of the country, as they had 
done when paper money filled almoft the whole 
circulation, The ready money which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by ‘him, for anfwering occafional 
demands, is deftined altogether for the circula- 
tion between himfelf and other dealers, of whom 
he buys goods. He has no occafion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himfelf 
and the confumers, who are his cuftomers, and 
who bring ready money to him, inftead of tak- 
ing any from him. ‘Though no paper money, 
therefore, was allowed to be iffued, but for fuch 
fums-as would confine it pretty much to the cir- 
culation between dealers and dealers; yet, partly 
by difcounting real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon cafh accounts, banks and 
bankers might {till be able to relieve the greater 
part of thofe dealers from the neceffity of keep- 
ing any confiderable part of their ftock by them, 
unemployed and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. They might ftill be able 
to give the utmoft affiftance which banks and 
bankers can, with propriety, give to traders of 
ven kind. 

: To reftrain private oan it may be faid, 
from receiving in payment the promiffory notes 
ofa barker, for any fum whether ereat or finall, 
when: they themfelves are willing to receive 
shen ‘or, to reftrain a banker fom iffuing fuch 
| s¢°-when all his neighbours are willing to 
ee ent “of thei, is a manifelt violation of - that 
katie? liberty which it is the proper buGnef of 

| law, 
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K law, not to infringe, but to fupport. Such. re- 


guiations may, no doubt, be confidered as in 
fome refpect a violation of natural liberty. But 
thofe exertions of the natural liberty of a few in- 
dividuals, which might endanger the fecurity of 
the whole fociety, are, and ought to be, re- 
{trained by the laws of all governments; of the 
moft free, as well as of the moft defpotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order 
to'‘prevent the communication of fire, is a viola- 
tion of natural liberty, exactly of the fame kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade which 
are here propofed. 

A PpaPER money confifting in bank notes, iffued 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon 
demand without any condition, and in faé al- 
ways readily paid as foon as prefented, is, in 
every refpect, equal in value to gold and filver 
money; fince gold and filver money can at any 
time be had for it. Whatever is either bought 
or fold for fuch paper, muft neceffarily be bought 
or fold as cheap ‘as'it could have been for eae 
and filver. 

Tue increafe of paper money, it . oe faid,. 3 
by augmenting the quantity, and ee 
diminifhing the value of the: whole currency, rs. 
necéffarily augments the money’ ‘pride: igf- 
modities. ‘But as the quantity of, 
which is taken from the COrTEACY, s"A8 4 
equal to the quantity of paper v°""* ‘Ea 
it, ‘paper money does not necefi 7 
quantity of the whole currency, ’ Frome 
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ginning of the laft century to the prefent time, SH Rs 
provifions never were cheaper in Scotland tha —-~— 


in 1769, though, from the circulation of ten 
and five fhilling bank notes, there was then 
more paper money in the country than at pre- 
fent. The proportion between the price of pro- 
vifions in Scotland and that in England, is the 
fame now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon moft occafions, fully as cheap in England 
as in France; though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, and fcarce any in 
France. In1751 andin 1752, when Mr. Hume 
publifhed his Political Difcourfes, and foon after 
the great multiplication of paper money in Scot- 
land, there was a very fenfible rife in the price 
of provifions, owing, probably, to the badnefs 
of the feafons, and not to the multiplication of 
paper money. 

It would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper 
money confifting in promiffory notes, of which 
the immediate payment depended, in any re- 
{pect, either upon the good will of thofe who 
Mfued them; or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always have it in 
his power to fulfil; or of which the payment was 

yt exigible till after a certain number of years, 

hich in the mean time bore no jantereft. 
| paper money would, no doubt, fall more 
‘below the value of gold and filver, ac- 
j as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtain- 
aneciate payment was fuppofed to be 


oreater 
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Be OX preater or lefs; or according to the greater or 
lefs diftance of time: at which at Was exi- 
gible. 

SOME years ago the different oe com- 
panies of Scotland were in the practice of infert- 
ing into their bank notes, what they called-an 
Optional Claufe, by which they promifed pay- 
ment to the bearer, either as foon as the note 
fhould be prefented, or, in the option of the 
directors, fix months after fuch prefentment, to- 
gether with the legal intereft for the faid fix 
months. The directors of fome of thofe banks 
fometimes took advantage of this optional claufe, 
and fometimes threatened thofe who demanded 
gold and filver in exchange for a confiderable 
number of their notes, that they would take ad- 
vantage of it, unlefs fuch demanders would content 
themfelves with a part of what they demanded, 
The promiffory notes of thofe banking com- 
panies conftituted. at that time the far greater 
‘part of the currency of Scotland, which this un- 
certainty of payment neceflarily degraded below 
the value of gold and filver money. During the | 
continuance of this abufe (which prevailet 
chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while. 
change between London and Carlifle was. 
that between London and Dumfries : 
times be four per cent. againtt 
this town is not thirty miles diftant fr 
But at Carlifle, bills were paid 1 
ver; whereas at Dumifries they .we 
Scotch bank notes, and the 
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ting thofe bank notes exchanged for gold and © HAP. 
filver coin;had thus degraded them four per cent. CH+yp—w 
below the value of that coin. The fame act of 
parliament which fuppreffed ten and five fhilling 

bank notes, fuppreffed likewife this optional 

claufe, and thereby reftored the exchange be- 

tween England and Scotland to its natural rate, 

or to what the courfe of trade and remittances 

might happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkfhire, the 
payment of fo fmall a fum as a fixpence fome- 
times depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note fhould bring the change of a 
guinea to the perfon who iffued it; a condition, 
which the holders of fuch notes might frequently 
find it very difficult to fulfil, and which mu 
have degraded this currency below the value of 
gold and filver money. An act of parliament, 
accordingly, declared all fuch claufes unlawful, 
and fuppreffed, in the fame manner as in Scat- 
land, all promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, 
under twenty fhillings value. 

Tux paper currencies of North America con- 
‘fitted, not in bank notes payable to the bearer 
‘on-demand, but in a government paper, of which 

‘Payment was not exigible till feveral years 
230 was ‘iued: And though the colony go- 
in id: no et to the holders of this 





we ic 2 . it was iffued, But allowing the 
. ioe to be perfectiy good, a hundred 


pounds 
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aes 9 K pounds payable fifteen years herice, for example, 
in a country where intereft ts at fix per cent. is 
worth little more than forty pounds ready money. 
To oblige a creditor, therefore,-to accept of this 
as full payment for a debt of :a.hundred peunds 
actually paid down in ready money,.was an: act 
of fuch violent injuftice, as has fcarce; perhaps, 
been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to. be .free. «It bears 
the evident marks of having originally been, 
what the honeft. and downright Doctor Douglas 
affures us it was, a fcheme of ‘fraudulent debtors 
to cheat their creditors. The government of 
Penfylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their .firft 
emiffion of paper money, in 1722, to render 
their paper of equal value with gold and filver, 
by enacting penalties againtt all thofe who made 
any difference in the price of their goods when 
they fold them for a colony paper, and when 
they fold them for gold, and filver; 4, regulation 
equally tyrannical, but much lefs effectual than 
that which it was meant to fupport. A pofitive. 
law may render a hilling a legal tender fora a 
guinea; becaufe. it may direct the,, 
juttice to difcharge the debtor who has: 
tender. But no pofitive. law’ can.g 
who fells goods,, and who is at, lik 
not to fell, as he, pleates,, £0 abce 
as equivalent to. a guinea, in, the - 
Notwithftanding any, regulation of 3 r 
appeared ‘by the. courfé. of exch 
Britain, that a hundred. ‘pounds 
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cafionally: confidered as equivalent, in fome of 4 AT. 
the colonies, to a ‘hundred ‘and. thirty pounds,. 

and in others to {6 great a fum as eleven hun- 

dred pounds currency; this difference in the 

value arifing from the difference in the quan- 

tity of paper emitted in the different colonies, 

‘and in the diftance and probability of the term 

of its final difcharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the-act of parliament, fo unjuftly com- 
plained of ‘in the colonies, which declared 
that no paper currency to ‘be emitted there in 

time coming, fhould be a legal tender of pay- 
ment. 
-- PENsYLVANTIA was always more moderate in its 
emiffions of paper money than any other of our 
colonies. Its paper currency accordingly is faid 
~ never to have funk below the value of the gold and 
’ filver which was current in the colony before the 
firft emiffion of its paper money. Before that 
emiffion, the colony had raifed the denomination 
“of its coin, and had, by act of affembly, order- 
“ed five fhillings fterling to pafs in the colony for 
| eae pa and afterwards for fix and 
A pound colony currency, there- 
ever’ "Wien that currency was gold and 
“Feebstore than thirty per cént. below the 
— yanrd fterling, ‘and when that cur- 
‘Forned ‘into’ paper, it was. feldom 
an ‘thirty’ per ‘cent. below that va- 
pretence” ‘for°raifing the denomina- 
Coin, was to’ prevent the exportation 
5 | of 


cory, 
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femewhat more in the market than the quan- 
tity of gold or filver currency for which it was 
iffued. Some people account in this manner for 
what is called the Agio of the bank of Amfter- 
dam, or for the fuperiority of bank money over 
current money; though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of 
foreign bills of exchange muft be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the 
bank ; and the directors of the bank, they al- 
lege, are careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this ufe 
occafions a demand for, It Js upon this ac- 
count, they fay, that bank money fells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or five per 
cent. above the fame nominal fum of the gold 
and filver currency of the country. This account 
of the bank of Amfterdam, however, it will 
appear hereafter, is in a great meafure chi- 
merical. 

A paper currency which falls below the value 
of gold and filver coin, does not thereby fink 
the value of thofe metals, or occafion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a fmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The pro- 
portion between the value of gold and filver and 
that. of goods of any other kind, depends in all 
cafes, not upon the nature or quantity of any 
particular’ paper money, which may be current 
iM, any: particular country, but upon the richnefs 
gr poverty of the mines, which happen at any 
Wen. I. Kk particular 
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a o K i partiéular time to fupply the teat market of the. 


corimercial -world’ with thofe metals.’ It dé« 
pends upon the proportion between the quantity 


of labour which is neceffary in order to bring a 
¢értain quantity of gold and filver to market, 


and that which 1s neceffary in order to bring 
thither a certain quanuty of any other fort of 
goods. 

Ir bankers are reftrained from ifoing any cir- 
culating bank notes, or notes payable to the 
bearer, for lefs than a certain fum; and if they 
are fubjected to the obligation of an immediate 
and unconditional payment of fuch bank notes 
as foon as prefented, their trade may, with fafety 
to the publick, be rendered in all other refpedts 
perfectly free, The late multiplication of bank- 
ing companies in both parts of the united 


kingdom, an event by which many people have 


been much alarmed, inftead of diminifhing, 1 in-~ 
creafes the fecurity of ‘the publick. It obliges 
all of them to be more circumfpect in their 
condué, and, by not extending their currency 
beyond its due proportion to their cafh, to guard 
themfelves againft thofe malicious’ runs, which 
the rivalfhip of fe many competitors is always 
ready to bring upon them, it reftrains the cit- 
culation of each particular company within “a 
narrower. circle, and reduces their circulatitig 


_fotes to-a. fmailer number. By dividing the: 


whole circulation into 2 greater number: of p parts,’ 





“the. failure of any one company, an acciden 


in the courfe of things, muft. 
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happen, becomes of lefs confequence to. the CHAP 
publick. This free competition too obliges all Wome 
bankers to be more |yberal in their dealings with 

_their cuftomers, left their rivals fhould carry ther 

_ away. In general, if any branch of trade, or. any 
divifion of labour, be advantageous to the pub- 

lick, the freer and more general the com- 
petition, it will always be the more fo, 
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